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TO 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq. 

Will  you  suffer  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  introduce  to 
you  my  *'  Reminiscences  "  by  two  Sonnets  for  their 
heralds  5 — which,  though  they  feebly  express  my 
sense  of  your  literary  eminence,  may  yet  merit  the 
acceptance  due  to  sincerity  }  I  fear  not^  indeed,  the 
imputation  of  flattery,  when  I  say^  that  your  country 
is  indebted  to  you  for  honours — "  to  set  at  nought  the 
trophies  of  war  ** — as  reflected  from  the  first  of  Poets 
and  the  most  amiable  of  men ! 

For  the  "  Reminiscences^**  I  shall  only  add,  that 
as  the  efiusions  (perhaps  the  hallucinations)  of  old 
age,  whose  "  strength  is  but  labour  and  sorrow/* 
they  may  have  some  little  claim  to  indulgence ;  and, 
I  am    sure,  appealing  to  your  candour^  will  have 

'*  their  claim  allowed." 


I  remain. 
Most  respectfully  and  cordially  yours, 

R.  POLWHELE. 


Polwhele  House,  near  Truroy 
April,  1836. 


Tl  DEDICATION. 


SONNETS, 


I. 


Whilst  others  wander  down  their  dusky  dells, 

Pleas'd  with  the  melodies  of  tinkling  rills^ 

Or  scoop  dim  grots  or  saunter  round  green  hills^ 

Or  climb  the  hedges  sprent  with  sweet  harebells. 
Or  mark,  where  hamlets  crown  the  misty  vale, 
The  plodding  peasant  and  themilkmaid's  pail  -, — 

I  greet  Thee  midst  thy  mountains  and  thy  fells, 
Thy  sea-like  lakes,  thy  rocks  by  thunders  riven^ 
Thy  cataracts  flashing  to  the  efiulgent  Heaven  ! 

Such  is  thy  scene  of  grandeur  ! — We,  frail  men,* 
Trill  to  the  lowly  grove  the  inglorious  lay. 

In  concert  with  the  redbreast  and  the  wren  : 
'Tis  thine,  with  the  majestic  eagle's  sway 
Soaring  on  rapid  wing,  to  drink  the  golden  day ! 

*  "We  petty  men." — Shakspeare. 
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II. 


Yes  !  to  pursue  thy  empyrean  flight 

Impetuous  as  the' bird  of  Jove^  be  thine ! 
Thy  own  Urania  speeds  through  realms  of  light 

Thy  lordly  course  !    But,  loved  by  all  the  Nine, 
Clio  for  thee  unfolds  heroic  views ; 

For  thee  Thalia  wreathes  her  pastoral  shrine. 
And  hark  ! — the  sorrows  of  a  sister-muse 

Sigh  with  thy  sighs,  and  tremble  in  thy  tear  ! 
I,  too,  my  friend  I — I  too — have  lost  a  child) — 

More — more  than  one,  to  love  and  duty  dear  ! — 
But,  doomed  to  droop  along  life's  darkling  wild, 

I  have  no  lute  of  power  my  spirit  to  cheer  !        / 
If  there  yet  linger  some  faint  lullabies — 
Ah  !  not  to  soothe  my  heart,  each  quivering  cadence 
dies  ! 
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The  jiTBt  and  second  Chapters  of  these 
Reminiscences  have  their  main  support  in 
Epistolary  Correspondence. 

For  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  the 
Memorialist  solicits  indulgence. 

We  have  heard  from  high  authority,  that 
^^  any  man  of  observation  might  •  make  a  book 
of  self-history  both  entertaining  and  edifying :" 
yet  they  who  are  amused  by  "  Records  of  his 
Life,"  are  often  too  prompt  in  accusing  the 
autobiographer  of  egotism. 

In  retracing  the  old  ground,  Reminiscences, 
long  dormant,  have  sprung  up  and  fluttered  in 
busy  swarms  around  me.  Yet  I  have  endea- 
voured to  brush  them  by  thousands  away ;  lest 
I  should  incur  a  charge — ^which  might,  perhaps, 
find  an  apology  in  the  infirmities  of  seventy- 
six.    Thus  much  for  myself. 

In  regard  to  the  Correspondence  in  general, 
I  conceive  that  from  the  variety  of  the  style 
and  language,  it  may  not  be  iminteresting :  nor 
can  it  be  deemed  deficient  in  instruction  or 
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information,  when  the  characters  of  many  of 
the  writers,  eminent  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
are  duly  appreciated. 

Of  the  third  Chapter^  I  have  little  more  to 
observe,  than  that  Extracts  from  the  principal 
Poems  have  been  several  years  before  the 
public ;  and  that  those  specimens  have  excited 
a  wish  in  the  best  judges  to  be  gratified  with 
the  whole.  The  chain  of  connexion  between 
the  Poetry  and  the  Letters,  will  shew,  that 
I  cannot  have  greatly  erred  in  bringing  aU 
(whether  Prose  or  Verse)  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  "  Reminiscences.'^ 

Polwhele^  R.  P. 

near  Truro,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


This  chapter  runs  nearly  parallel  in  point  of 
time  with  the  Author's  "  Traditions  and  Recollec- 
tions." In  its  leading  features^  it  has  less  of  classic 
literature  and  miscellaneous  prolusion,  than  of  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  notices,  and  less  of  domestic  in- 
cident and  trivial  anecdote,  than  of  political  discus- 
sion. The  Correspondence  is  supported  by  high 
literary  characters:  and  the  Memorialist  seems  to 
shrink  into  nothing  amidst  a  group  of  worthies  -, — 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  are  Hannah  More, 
Loughborough,  Yonge,  Badcock,  White,  Whi- 
TAKBRy  and  Grenville. 


SECTION  THE  FIRST. 
1775—1797. 

Polwhblb:  Truro. —— Correspondence  with 
T.  Polwhele,  Esq.  and  John  Thomas,  Esq. 
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Letter  from  Thomai  Polwhele,  Esq,  to  R.  P. 
at  Truro  School. 

My  dear  Richard^  1775. 

Mr.  Conon  has  lately  taken  a  dislike  to  Grotius 
de  Veritate,  &c.    But  1  would  wish  you  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  excellent  defender  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.     1  have  by  accident  found  a  translation 
from  Grotius ;   one  of  my  school-exercises  while 
under  Mr.  Conon*s  tuition.     Read  it,  and  compare 
it  with  the  venerable  original.     ****** 
My  father^  after  he  left  Truro  school,  made  a 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  Classics,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  T.  Vivian,  of  Cornwood,  grand- 
fiEither  of  the  present  Sir  Hussey  Vivian.     And,  far 
preferable  to  Classic  literature,  he  imbibed  all  the 
piety  of  that  exemplary  character.    In  the  domestic 
observances  of  religion  he  was  always  punctual  j  and 
what  greatly  assisted  family  prayers  in  keeping  alive 
the  devotional  spirit  among  us,  was  the   habitual 
repetition  of  hymns,  and  particularly  Bishop  Ken*s ; 
in  which  my  good  father  delighted.     In  letters  to 
my  sister,  (when  at  the  school  of  the  Mores  at 
Bristol,)  he  used  to  write,  *'  my  dear  child,  never 
forget  your  hymns.*' 


1  here  subjoin  two  letters  from  the  late  Edward 

Collins,  Esq.  of  Truthan,  written  to  my  father  from 

France  and  Italy,  in  1775. 

My  dear  Sir,  Dijon,  March  26,  1775. 

***** 

The  last  of  Mr.  Vivian's  letters  gave  me  much 
concern,  to  hear  you  had  been  ill  again  this  winter, 
with  complaints  of  the  like  nature  that  attacked  you 
last  summer.  I  sincerely  wish  a  good  account  from 
youi  and  to  hear  that  3'ou  are  restored  to  your 
health  and  strength,  and  that  Mrs.  Polwhele  and  the 
children  are  well. 
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On  my  debarking  at  Dieppe,  in  Normandy,  I 
went  to  Caen,  a  handsonie  city,  and  pleasantly  situ- 
ated,  the  capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  (a  province 
abundantly  rich  in  soil  and  luxuriously  fertile,)  to 
apply  myself  to  the  attaining  the  language ;  but 
there,  like  most  other  towns  in  France,  too  many 
English  are  to  be  met  with  to  admit  of  the  study 
that  it  would  suit  my  inclination  to  bestow,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  conversation  of  the  coun- 
try, without  which  travelling  in  it  can  be  attended 
but  with  little  advantage.  This,  and  the  little  variety 
in  the  country  and  manners  of  it  from  that  of  my 
own,  were  my  chief  motives  for  leaving  Caen.  In- 
deed, the  real  sorrow  that  I  felt  for  our  relation  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Millet,  whose  memory  will  be  ever 
dear  to  me,  and  than  whom  no  person  in  the  world 
had  a  greater  share  of  my  affection,  (for  no  man*s 
integrity,  firmness  of  mind,  honour,  or  friendship, 
deserved  more,)  rendered  me  totally  unfit  fur  study 
of  any  sort. 

Paris  was  my  next  route  5  where  1  made  a  halt 
of  about  a  month,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  city  in 
gross,  that  when  I  return  there  again  I  may  know 
where  to  repair,  to  see  such  things  as  most  deserve 
attention  with  the  greater  conveniency.  Many  of 
the  public  buildings  in  that  city  are  magnificent, 
and  the  most  beautiful  situations  selected  for,  and 
appropriated  to,  the  accommodation  of  the  public  ; 
being  laid  out  in  public  gardens,  walks,  &c.  In 
largeness,  number  of  inhabitants,  trade,  uniformity 
of  streets  and  buildings  in  general,  it  certainly  is 
much  inferior  to  London ;  in  beauty  as  to  particular 
places,  and  with  respect  to  the  conveniency  of  the 
gay  world,  infinitely  superior.  There  is  no  place,  I 
suppose,  to  be  met  with  any  where,  where  a  stranger, 
with  so  little  trouble,  ceremony,  or  introduction,  has 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  5  for  at 
Paris,  every  thing  rare  in  painting,  sculpture,  col- 
lections of  fossils^  petrifactions,  libraries,  and>  in 
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short  every  thing  (be  it  private  property  or  other- 
wise) that  the  capital  contains  worth  visiting,  is 
open  on  particular  days  in  the  week  to  the  pubtic ; 
which  days  are  well  known :  a  striking  instance  of 
the  politeness  of  the  nation.  Lectures  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  in  other  sciences,  are  read  to  the 
public  on  stated  days,  too,  gratis :  a  noble  institu- 
tion, and  worthy  the  magnanimity  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth. 

1  am  now  settled  at  this  place  (Dijon),  the  capi- 
tal of  Burgundy,  where  I  shall  remain  for  a  great 
part  of  the  summer.  This  little  city  is  exceedingly 
neat  and  pretty  :  different,  therefore,  to  most  of  the 
towns  in  France.  It  is  surrounded  by  vineyards, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  places  in  the  king- 
dom where  the  French  tongue  is  spoken  in  its 
greatest  purity.  Farewell !  I  am,  with  ardent  wishes 
for  the  good  of  the  Polwhele  family,  faithfully 
yours,  £dw.  Collins. 


Dear  Sir,  Montpellier,  Dec.  7>  1775. 

I  take  an  early  op])ortunity  of  informing  you, 
where  a  line  from  you  would  find  me  out,  to  inquire 
after  the  family  at  Polwhele.  I  intended  spending 
some  time  at  Avignon,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Pope,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  sacred  college  in 
the  fourteenth  century:  a  town  delightfully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  but  the  corrupted  lan- 
guage that  is  spoken  there  prevented  me,  and  has 
determined  me  to  steer  my  course  to  Tours,  in 
Touraine,  a  place  strongly  recommended  to  me. 

If  you  have  seen  Mr.  Collins  of  Nans  lately,  you 
have  probably  been  apprized  that  my  rout  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  beyond  what  I  first  of  all 
limited  it  to,  intending  then  only  to  visit  the  places 
best  worth  seeing  in  France. 

An  occasion  offering  last  spring  to  travel  in  Italy, 
with  a  gentleman  of  that  country  well  acquainted 
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with  the  curiosities,  the  language,  and  the  manners 
of  his  nation  and  soil,  and,  as  well  indeed  with  most 
others,  was  an  inducement  I  could  not  well  resist ; 
but  he,  poor  man,  unfortunately  for  him,  and  to 
my  no  small  loss  with  regard  to  information  and 
amusement,  was  obliged,  after  getting  on  as  far  as 
Bologna,   to  seek,   on  account  of  ill  health,  that 
assistance  in  his    native    air,   which   the  medical 
faculty  were  incapable  of  affording  him.     The  son 
of  your  friend  Dr.  Colwell,  and  two  gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  were  the  rest  of  the  party,  with   whom, 
after  Mr.  Conti  the  Italian  gentleman  had  quitted 
us,  I  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  passing  through  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Milanese, 
And  the  Bolognese,  to  Venice  5  from  thence  to  Rome 
and  Naples ;  and  so  back,  by  Florence  and  Genoa, 
into   France  again,  on  the    Mediterranean  coast : 
a  very  long,  a  very  tiresome,  on   account  of  ac- 
commodations, and  really  a  dangerous  journey,  as 
some  part  of  it  must  be  made  on  the  Tuscan  sea, 
which  is  subject  to  storms,  of  which  we  had  two 
dreadful  examples,  that  had  nearly  put  an  end  to 
our  voyaging  of  any  kind.    Those  whose  curiosity 
leads  them  so  far  as  Naples,  to  he  witnesses  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  Romans,  I  can  assure  you,  if  they 
suffer  as  much  as  we  did  to  accomplish  our  plan, 
gratify  themselves  at  a  dear  rate  3  for,  exclusive  of 
being  nearly  shipwrecked  twice,  we  were  confined 
once  with  a  fever,  which  attacked  us  all  more  or 
less,  and  had  nearly  lost  our  lives  two  different  times 
by  our  carriages  breaking  down  with  us.     However, 
by  the  interposition  of  Providence,  we  returned  to 
France  safe  again,  but  hardly  well  enough  pleased 
with  Italy  to  allow  it  to  be  the  garden  of  the  world. 
The  monuments,  nevertheless,  that  remain  of  Ro- 
man grandeur,  as  they  are  objects  of  contemplation 
as  well  as  admiration,  are  very  well  worth  taking 
pains  to  see. 
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The  exchange  in  your  neighbours  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  any  great  acquisition  to  you  on  the 
score  of  society.  1  should  have  been  glad  if  you  had 
somebody  at  Penhellick  more  suitable  to  your  own 
disposition  and  manner  of  living,  who  could  have 
called  upon  you  now  and  then  without  ceremony ; 
for  a  neighbour  or  two  of  that  kind  amuses,  and 
renders  a  countiy  life  the  happiest  of  any. 

Eight  months  are  now  expired  since  1  have  heard 
any  news  from  my  Cornish  friends,  except  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Collins,  which  gave  me  a  short  account  of 
my  father's  death. 

1  was  very  happy  to  hear  poor  Mrs.  Millet  bor^ 
the  death  of  her  son  with  so  much  resignation. 
Time,  and  variety  of  objects  in  travelling,  have  mo- 
derated my  sorrows  too ;  but  I  believe,  had  1  led  a 
sedentary  life,  my  affection  for  him  would  have  held 
the  first  of  those  remedies  long  at  defiance,  for  1 
often  think  of  him  with  an  unmanly  tenderness. 

If  there  should  be  any  thing  that  I  may  regret  on 
leaving  this  part  of  the  world,  it  will  be  the  fine 
clear  sky  that  prevails  in  this  southern  part  of 
France,  even  in  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember, and  the  warmth  of  the  sun :  with  regard  to 
any  thing  else,  1  shall  to  all  other  properties  of  the 
continent  bid  adieu  without  any  reluctance,  as  I 
shall  find  in  my  own  country  things  more  to  my 
liking. 

You  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  present  my  good 
wbhes  to  Mrs.  Polwhele,  your  sisters,  and  children  3 
and  to  believe  that,  with  the  usual  compliments  of 
Christmas,  you  have  yourself  every  other  good  wish 
of  £dw.  Collins. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Collins  speaks  of  his  father,  the 
Rev.  John  Collins,  **  Squire**  of  Penhellick,  (so  thej 
called  him,)  and  Rector  of  Redruth.    Educated  a 
Eton,  (as  was  his  son,  J.  Basset  Collins,  by  his  fin 
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wife,  aunt  to  Lord  De  Dunstanville^)  the  old  gen- 
tleman, like  other  Etonians^  was  exceedingly  at- 
tached to  *'  Henry's  holy  shade.**  Putting  out  of  the 
question  his  Hanoverian  prejudices,  (for  he  never 
talked  of  public  affairs  without  some  allusion  to  the 
importation  of  <  rats  and  red  turnips  from  Ha- 

nover,) I  think  he  was  a  character  not  to  be  com- 
mitted to  oblivion.  There  was  one  incident  in  his 
life  which,  though  it  occasioned  a  momentary  alarm^ 
did  honour  to  his  benevolence  and  resolution,  if  not 
to  his  discretion.  To  quell  an  insurrection  of  the 
tinners,  he  had  been  Ynore  active  (and  laudably  so) 
than  any  of  his  brother  justices.  More  than  10,000 
miners  were  making  their  progress  from  one  farm- 
house to  another,  and  calling  upon  the  farmers  for 
corn.  At  Calerick  (a  farm-house  of  my  father's,  and 
now  mine)  they  were  treating  the  tenant  very  rudely, 
in  consequence  of  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  supply 
their  wants.  Mr.  Collins  interposed,  and  I  doubt 
not  saved  the  life  of  our  tenant  by  his  timely  inter- 
ference. **  Pray  bring  out  your  wheat,"  said  Mr.  C. 
''  and  you  shall  be  paid  a  reasonable  price.**  Knight 
(the  tenant)  was  inflexible.  Mr.  C.  then  offered  to 
pay  the  price  himself  for  every  bushel,  ordering  the 
tinners  to  take  what  they  wanted  from  the  granary. 
Knight  rejected  every  overture  for  conciliation,  and 
immediately  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Mr. 
C.  for  felony.  The  trial  came  on ;  Mr.  C.  was  of 
course  acquitted  ;  the  Judges,  with  whom  he  dined 
on  the  day  of  his  trial,  paid  him  peculiar  attention. 
Hb  composure,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
this  disagreeable  business^  was  uncommon.  At 
Lestwithiel>  on  his  way  to  the  Assizes,  he  read 
prayers,  and  the  lessons  for  the  day,  to  the  people 
at  the  inn,  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the  more 
difficult  passages.  The  landlady  (a  sensible  woman) 
told  me  that  she  should  never  forget  his  ex\^Q%\X\otv. 
of  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  of  St.  Pelet,  NCt^^ 
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19>  20.  In  that  explanation  (if  I  understood  her 
rightly)  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  Bibhop  Hors- 
ley.  Mr.  Collins  was  a  '*  fine  reader."  His  voice, 
bis  delivery,  and  his  manner  were  very  impressive, 
commanding  deep  attention.  Mr.  Wesley  (in  his 
Journals)  speaks  highly  of  Mr.  Collins. 

In  the  life  of  my  father  (to  whom  Collins,  of 
Truthan,  addressed  these  letters)  1  this  moment 
recollect  several  passages,  which  at  once  speak 
a  sound  judgment,  an  exquisite  sense  of  moral 
feeling,  and  unshaken  integrity.  1  do  not  think  it 
puerile  to  memorize  *  my  father's  having  given  to 
the  flames  the  "Sentimental  Journey,"  which  he 
had  caught  a  young  lady  reading  at  its  very  delicate 
conclusion;  and  his  remonstrances  against  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  **  Characteristics/'  which  two  other 
young  ladies  were  deeply  engaged  in  studying^ 
though  he  abstained  from  burning  my  Lord,  more 
deserving  of  an  auto-de-f^,  perhaps,  than  poor 
Yorick.  These  ladies  (Miss  T.  and  Miss  D.)  had 
been  very  busy  in  making  preparations  for  my 
[mock]  nuptials.  It  was  freakish  and  frolicksome, 
scarcely  worth,  perhaps,  serious  animadversion.  But 
the  girls  had  half  married  me  to  a  younger  sister  of 
Miss  D.  [Gertrude  D.] ;  and  whilst  (with  a  ring  on 
the  finger  of  the  bride,)  we  were  kneeling  down  at 
his  bureau,  my  Either  entered  the  room,  to  the  sad 
interruption  of  the  ceremony.  Warm  was  his  in- 
dignation :   ''  O  monstrous ! "  cried  he,  his  usual 

*  I  had  used  "Romanize**  in  my  History  of  Devon,  and 
"memorize"  in  a  school-meeting  sermon.  At  one  of  our  meet- 
ings at  the  Glohe  Inn,  Exeter,  Kendall  objected  to  my  coin- 
age of  words.  This  occasioned  a  most  amusing  debate  ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  Kendall  (opinionated  as  he  was)  aban- 
doned his  hypercriticism  to  its  fate  ;  and  it  was  determined  una- 
nimously, that,  whether  they  were  antiquated  words  revived,  or 
words  of  my  own  coinage,'  I  had  used  them  with  good  effect.  It 
was  likewise  decreed,  with  ludicrous  solemnity,  that  henceforth 
they  should  be  classed  among  legitimate  woids  —  *'  quae  sunt  in 
honore  vocMhu)a," 
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exclamation ;  "  yesterday^  it  seems,  philosophers  ! 
students  of  f^ord  Shaftesbury  1  to-day,  silly  triflers 
— and  worse  than  triflers  !     Fie,  for  shame !" 

'*  1  never  saw  Dr.  JohiBon,*'  said  Hannah  Mor^*, 
angry  with  me  but  once.  I  alluded  to  some  witty 
passage  in  Tom  Jones.  '  1  am  shocked  to  hear  you 
quote  from  so  vicious  a  book !  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
you  have  read  it !  *  exclaimed  the  great  Moralist.'* 
This  anecdote  of  Johnson  and  Tom  Jones  is^ similar 
to  that  of  my  father  and  Yorick.  But  the  two  anec- 
dotes are  not  equally  interesting.  Why  ?  My  father 
was  an  obscure,  Johnson  a  celebrated  character. 
There  is  nothing  intrinsically  curious  or  attractive 
in  the  anecdotes  themselves. 

My  father  was  much  attached  to  his  old  master, 
Conon,  (who  seldom  missed  our  Saturday's  dinner 
at  Polwhele,)  and  to  Sam.  Walker,  though  not  to 
Sam.  Walker's  Calvinism.  1  recollect  his  relating 
the  following  anecdote.  Walker,  adverting  to  the 
deference  too  exclusively  paid  to  men  of  ponse- 
quence,  agreed  with  him  that>  in  one  instance  in 
particular,  they  might  well  take  shame  to  them- 
selves. And  quoting  St.  James:  ''If  there  cornea 
great  man  with  a  gold  ring,*'  &c.  [chap,  ii.]  and 
observing  that,  to  a  person  of  little  consideration 
who  was  just  dismissed  they  had  scarcely  offered  a 
seat^  Walker  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words  than 
Lemon  made  his  appearance.  They  both  rose,  and 
bow^d  with  all  humility  to  the  "great  man,**  as  if 

overawed  by  his  presence In  his  explanation 

of  the  Church  Catechism  to  the  children  in  churchy 
Walker,  illustrating  the  fear  of  God  and  man,  pro- 
ceeded thus :  '^  Suppose  a  great  man  were  present 
—Mr.  Lemon,  for  instance  —  would  you  swear  ? 
No :  but  you  swear  before  a  greater  than  he !  " 
This  was  repeated  to  Lemon  ;  and  he  was  angry. 
Possibly  he  did  not  like  to  be  meddled  wilVv ;  ^o^« 

^  See  Memoin  of  Hannah  More,  vol.  i.  p.  169,  aOl  e^it. 
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sibly  he  felt  himself  degraded  from  his  divinityship. 
"  If  Alexander — (so  Sparta  pronounced) — If  Alex- 
ander will  be  a  god>  let  him  be  a  god.*' 

El  deos  /3ovXerai  eivai 

Oeos  etno,  — 
Tristrem,  the  Truro  sexton,  (who,  before  the 
steeple  existed,  was  wont  to  summon  the  people  to 
church  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  from  street  to 
street,)  was  ready  to  leap  out  of  his  skin  for  joy  on 
Lemon's  exit.  Stamping  on  the  vault  where  he  had 
laid  Lemon  low,  Tristrem  exultingly  cried  out : 
"  Thank  God  !  we  've  got  him  under  now." 
«        *        *        *        • 

**  Shudderiog  as  if  we  met  a  demon, 
No  more  we  dread  the  scowl  of  Lemon  ! 
No  more  we  fear  a  voice  so  like  the  thunder  ! 
Low  in  the  dust  his  overbearing  pride. 
Old  Tristrem  stamped  upon  his  Tault,  and  cried, 
'Thank  God !  thank  God  *  at  last  we*ve  got  him  under*." 

Of  Conon  and  Cardew,  and  their  scholars,  1  could 
relate  many  anecdotes :  and  *'  Schoolboy  anecdotes 
are  interesting ;  always  amusing,  often  instructive,'* 
said  ah  eminent  writer.  They  are  trivial ;  they 
must  be  local.  If  connected  with  a  celebrated  cha« 
racter,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  locality. 
]  would  couple,  if  I  could,  an  obscure  Mbs  Harness^ 
of  Truro,  with  a  Lord  Byron  of  the  world.  I 
allude  to  Byron  at  Harrow  -,  who  (as  I  have  elscK 
where  memorized)  was,  in  his  mischievous  boyhood, 
a  sore  annoyance  to  our  Miss  Harness.  He  used  at 
Harrow  to  mark  her  and  other  ladies,  and  waylay 
them,  and  frighten  them  by  various  freaks,  bowling 
and  batting,  at  cricket,  &c.  Miss  H.  always  main* 
tained  that  the  maliciousness  of  the  boy  would  shew 
itself  in  the  man. 

Old  Praed,  of  Trevethoe,  my  father's  contempo- 
rary at  Truro,  left  the  school  abruptly,  in  conse- 
quence of  Conon's  punishing  his  contumacy  by  a 
smart  '*  cuslice  **  (as  we  caW  itV    TYve  N\o\fti\\  ^vv^ke 
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of  the  ferula  put  his  thumb  out  of  joint.  Mr.  Praed 
at  the  boarding-house  (Mrs.  Ivy's)  had  rejected 
'' heted  broth**  for  breakfast 5 — beef-broth  of  the 
preceding  day  ''  heted-up  again.** 

That  Conon  should  have  brought  before  the 
school  Mrs.  lvy*s  complaint^  was  resented  much 
more  than  the  punishment^  however  painful. 

It  was  this  Mr.  Praed  who  is  said  to  have  sacrificed 
a  seat  in  Parliament  to  his  jocularity  played  otT 
upon  Price  of  Penzance,  (father  of  the  late  Sir  Rose 
Price,)  in  a  receipt  for  fattening  a  goose  upon  cab- 
bage and  coals.  The  goose  died ;  and  Price  arose 
in  his  might,  and  stirred  up  all  the  West  in  sober 
seriousness  against  the  '^  temerarious  trifler." 

I  remember  I  incurred  Cardew's  displeasure,  not 
long  after  he  had  taken  the  reins  of  government, 
by  imposing  on  the  ignorance  of  a  very  stupid  class- 
fellow.  Our  class  had  select  passages  from  Lucre- 
tius to  translate.  T.  came  to  me  for  *'  a  lift  -"  and 
with  great  gravity  I  construed  to  him  **  Medio  de 
fonte  leporum  surgit  amari  aliquid,**  &c.  *^  from 
amidst  a  fountain  of  hares,  something  rises  to  be 
loved.**  T.  so  rendered  it,  word  for  word.  The  trick 
was  discovered.  Cardew  was  variable  in  his  hu- 
mours :  his  laughing  heartily  was  often  an  encou- 
ragement to  a  Tittle  piece  of  jocularity.  In  this 
c;ise,  happening  to  be  in  a  cross  mood«  he  set  me 
the  whole  passage  to  translate  into  verse,  in  addition 
to  the  evening  exercise. 

Cole  (an  old  schoolfellow)  was  at  the  head  of  many 
frolicksome  schemes,  particularly  such  as  might 
puzzle  Cardew,  and  set  his  wits  to  work  in  order  to 
account  for  them.  He  would  roast  a  hare,  for  in« 
stance,  at  a  roaring  fire  in  the  school-room  at  mid- 
night 5  and  the  culinary  smells  were  such^  the  next 
morning,  as  to  affect  the  doctor*s  olfactory  nerves. 
A.nd  be  would  set  the  boys  a-swinging  on  the  &eVvQo\ 
bell-rope,  so  that  they  "  came  flying  aU  abroaiAr  oy 
occupied  ia  their  oecilhiiom  a  fearfvU  apace  itoui 
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the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  from  which  the  image  of 
Minerva  looked  down  indignant,  begrimed  as  she  was  . 
with  dirt  or  mud  from  the  heels  of  the  swingers. 

In  recurring  to  our  school-days^  we  are  as  those 
who  had  eaten  lotus.  We  labour  under  a  delusion, 
fancying  we  cannot  but  entertain  others^  when  we 
only  amuse  ourselves. 

Arthur,  Grenfell,  Prideaux,  rise  to  my  view,  as 
conjured  up  by  the  magician.  And  again  I  struggle 
with  Arthur  in  translating  Eschylus,  or  in  endea- 
vouring to  repeat  our  task  of  100  lines  of  the  Iliad. 
But  the  obscurities  of  the  Tragedian  vanish  before 
Arthur^  whilst  I  scarcely  catch  a  glimpse  of  light ; 
and^  ere  I  have  committed  twenty  lines  to  memory, 
be  has  the  hundred  within  his  grasp. 

And  then  the  freaks  of  Grenfell ! — one  of  which 
remains  indelible  in  my  memory.  In  '*  playing  sol- 
diers/* the  whole  school  had  become  an  organized 
military  corps  -,  and,  proud  of  our  accomplishments 
and  accoutrements,  we  appointed  a  day  for  display- 
ing ourselves  in  front  of  the  female  buarding-scht)ol 
at  Tregols.  Colonel  of  the  regiment  (as  we  called 
it),  I  marched  at  their  head,  with  a  palpitating  heart. 
To  exercise  us  in  the  usual  manoeuvres,  I  had  hired 
a  soldier  at  Truro,  conscious  of  my  own  inability. 
When  arrived  at  the  spot,  Grenfell  harangued  the 
young  ladies;  informing  them  that  Colonel  Pol- 
whele  was  about  to  exercise  his  men,  and  that  the 
various  evolutions,  of  which  the  Colonel  was  a  per- 
fect master,  would  astonish  and  delight  them.  I 
looked,  trembling,  around  me  for  the  Serjeant  : 
alas !  no  Serjeant  was  there  !  Grenfell  had  bribed 
him  to  be  out  of  the  way.  The  general  countenance 
of  our  friends  and  the  master ;  the  attempt  to  unite 
the  school  with  the  military  discipline;  whilst  some 
were  of  opinion  that,  drilled,  and  taught  to  walk 
well,  we  might  dispense  with  the  dancing-master, 
rendered  us  at  length  indifferent  to  what  we  called 
''  playing  soldiers  ;'*  for  8uch>  in  truths  it  ceased  to 
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be.  Irregabrities  of  coarse  took  place;  and 
*  made  expeditions  beyond  Ibe  bounds  assigned  ;  de* 
t ached  a  certain  number  as  a  foraging,  or  rather  a 
pillaging  party ;  lay  in  ambush  at  the  bakehouse, 
and  seized  the  pies  as  they  were  brought  from  the 
oTcn,  and  challenged  the  towu*s  boys  to  battle,  in 
the  streets  or  on  the  green  :  insomuch  that  the 
master  interposed,  and  stripping  us  of  all  our  war- 
like insignia,  put  an  end  to  a  sport  which^  amidst 
such  outrages,  was  neither  safe  nor  salutary.  But 
— hsB  nugs ! 

Though  my  friend  Prideanx  [Brune]  was  still 
more  frolicksome  than  Grenfell,  I  shall  here  speak 
of  him  only  as  possessing  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
quickness  in  getting  up  his  lesson,  and  in  trans|M)sing 
the  Sapphic  or  Alcaic  odes  of  Horace  into^  hexame- 
ter and  pentameter  verse.  After  having  de%>oted 
many  an  hour  to  the  kennel,  (for  he  was  much  at- 
tached to  the  huntsman  and  the  hounds  at  Truro^) 
he  had  little  time  for  his  Cyropsedia  or  his  Terence ; 
and  often,  when  our  class  was  called  up,  he  would 
ask  where  we  were  to  construe,  and  hit  off  the  |)as- 
sage  it  was  his  turn  to  tranblate,  as  well  as  any  one 
of  us.  1  was  greatly  indebted  to  Prideaux  for 
the  facility  which  I  acquired  in  transposing  Ho- 
race. Stimulated  by  emulation,  while  we  sat  side  by 
side,  1  could  turn  lyrics  into  hexameters,  more  ra- 
pidly (and  certainly  more  correctly)  than  even 
Prideaux  himself. 

One  of  the  most  joyous  of  our  schooldays  was  the 
day  when,  at  the  grand  contested  election,  the 
County  was  convened  at  Truro,  and  met  in  our 
schoolroom,  and  thence  adjourned  to  the  Green. 
We  were  delighted  with  the  eloquence  of  that  fine 
gentleman  Mr.  Pitt  of  Boconnock  (the  first  Lord 
Camelford),  and  with  the  homebred  simplicity  of  Sir 
Richard  Vyvyan,  of  Trelowarren. 

**  Dismiss  your  legions  !  Cato  is  your  friend  !**  said 
Pitt :  and  we  all  ran  to  Addison's  Cato.     *'  I  am 
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for  the  old  interest ! "  cried  Sir  Richard :  and  we 
laughed,  and  applauded  his  honest  worth.  The 
evening  we  passed  in  high  glee,  and  had  holidays 
for  the  rest  of  the  week ;  some  trying  to  imitate 
Wolcof s  '•  Old  Dame  of  the  West/'  and  the  "  Can- 
dle-end Thief  5"  others^  to  make  melody  in  praise  of 
Pitt. 


John  Thomas,  Esq.  to  Thomas  Polwhele,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir.  1776. 

Whether  Polwhele  be  a  manor  independent  of 
the  manor  of  Moresk  (as  you  suggest)  or  not,  is  a 
question  which  I  am  not  competent  to  solve.  But 
1  am  ready  to  grant  that  the  claims  upon  the  Duchy 
lands  have  never  been  substantiated  -,  and  that  you 
are  perfectly  right  in  disallowing  them  all.  They 
have  not  been  acted  upon  for  time  immemorial.* 

The  following  are  extracts  from  ''Concanen's 
Report  as  to  the  right  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Asses- 
sional  Lands  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall."  [8to  volume, 
1830.] 

In  the  Introduction,  Concanen  refers  to  Pol- 
whele's  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Stannary  Courts, 
as  derived  from  the  seats  of  judicature  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Danmonium.  (p.  xi.)  See  Hist,  of  De- 
von, and  Histoiical  Views,  and  History  of  Cornwall. 

*  Mr.  Thomasy  my  father's  attorney,  wu  afterwards  Vice- 
warden  of  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall. 

I  have  papers  under  the  signatures  of  my  father,  grand&ther, 
great-grandfather,  and  great-great-grandfather,  4)y  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  tenants  of  the  Duchy  lands  under  the  Dukes  of 
Cornwall  have  always  planted  timber-trees  and  felled  them,  and  cut 
coppice- woods,  and  dus  and  searched  for  stones  and  tin,  &c. 
ad  Ubilum ;  and  that  the  Dukes  (or  Stewards  in  behalf  of  the 
Dukes)  have  never  interfered  with  them,  or  eierdMd  such  a 
right  in  any  single  instance. 
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Under  the  manor  of  Moresk,  the  author  speaks  of 
Walter  de  Polwill  appearing  in  Court,  6th  day  of 
March,  anno  7  £dw.  III.  [In  the  Polwhele  pedigree, 
1  have  Ricard.  de  Polwyll^  temp.  Edw.  III.] 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  p.  76,  Appendix,  we  see 
"  the  signe  of  Tristrem  Carlton,  I.  C.'*  correspond- 
ing with  the  Sir  Tristrem  Carlyon  of  Sir  Waller 
8cott,  in  the  romance  of  "  Sir  Tristrem.**  See  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Letters  to  R.  P.  as  published  by  Mr. 
Nichols. 

My  poor  father  scarcely  ever  smiled  after  the 
death  of  my  younger  sister. — Not  long  after  his 
decease^  Polwhele  was  for  a  while  deserted :  and 
happening  to  visit  the  melancholy  mansion,  I  sung 
or  said  a 

SONNET 

ON  THE  SOUND  OF  A  BELL  AT  POLWHELE. 

Still  was  the  gliinnDering  mansion ;  when  my  bell 
I  rang, — I  knew  not  why.    There  toas  a  heart 
My  lune  abstraction  could  define  too  well. 
I  am  not  wont  at  any  sound  to  start : 
The  death-groan,  the  cold  shriek,  the  hideous  yell, 
Oft  have  I  heard  unshuddering !     But  a  voice 
(For  such  it  seem'd)  did  my  lorn  spirit  appal. 
Shrill,  quivering,  dying  in  the  distant  hall ! 
Oh  !  its  £amiliar  music  erst  was  dear 
To  fireside  pleasure,  to  domestic  cheer. 
Which  bade  the  soul  of  innocence  rejoice  ! 
Twas  like  an  echo  from  the  hollow  tomb, 
Responsive  to  the  trembling  wires !     A  tear 
Restored  my  wilder'd  sense  amidst  the  sullen  gloom. 
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SECTION  THE  SECOND. 

1777—1782. 

Truro. Oxford. 

Correspondence  with  Hannah  More,  Dr.  Wil- 
son, £.  Collins,  £sa.  and  Dr.  Wolcot. 

Hannah  More  to  R.  P. 

Bristol,  Oct.  10,  1777. 
*        *        *        *        * 

''  In  a  poem,  every  thing  should  be  easy  and  per- 
spicuous ;  intricacy  in  books  of  abstruser  literature 
is  to  be  expected ;  whereas  poetry,  whose  end  is  to 
please,  as  well  as  to  inform,  should,  without  losing 
any  thing  of  its  beautiful  and  becoming  elevation,  be 
stripped  of  every  thing  that  would  obscure  its  clear- 
ness, and  hide  its  perspicuity" 

***** 

Hannah  More  to  R.  P, 

London,  Feb,  7,  1778. 

*  *  4t  «  * 

<'  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  compliments  on  my 
Tragedy  ;  its  success  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
hopes ;  it  is  acted  to-night,  ihe  seventeenth  time." 
***** 

These  are  extracts  from  two  letters,  for  which 
see  **  Tiaditions,"  vol.  i. — Wolcot  could  never  tolerate 
a  ''whereas  J "  and  of  Miss  Hannah's  periphrastic 
style  he  said  the  above  was  an  admirable  specimen. 
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In  saying  that  her  tragedy  was  acted  for  the  seven- 
teenth t'xtne,  Wolcot  averred  that  he  was  sure  she 
had  "Jibbed"  1  have  made  these  extracts  first,  to 
exhibit  Hanriah*s  ladylike  mode  of  punctuation ; 
and,  secondly,  to  shew  that  the  success  of  her 
''Percy"  was  still  more  extraordinary  than  Mr. 
Roberts,  I  believe,  has  represented :  for,  in  spite  of 
Wolcot's  suggestion,  her  report  of  its  popularity 
was  afterwards  confirmed. 

In  17^5,  I  had  the  honour  of  a  few  lines  from 
Hannah  More : 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  sooner  acknowledg- 
ing the  favour  of  your  letter.  A  life  full  of  engage- 
ments of  various  kinds  must  plead  my  apology. 

"  1  heartily  wish  you  success  in  your  arduous  un- 
dertaking. I  wish  my  name  would  be  the  smallest 
advantage  to  your  list,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  much 
at  your  service, 

^'  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Milkwoman, 
for  whom  1  raised  £^500,  has  turned  out  the 
wickedest  and  most  ungrateful  of  the  human  spe- 
cies ',  but  I  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  her 
wants,  which  were  very  pressing,  were  relieved. 

*'  My  sisters  desire  their  compliments.  Mine,  if 
you  please,  to  Miss  Polwhele.  H.  More.*' 

At  my  first  interview  with  Hannah  More,  she 
opened  to  me  Mickle's  Lusiad,  just  then  pub-* 
lished  ',  and  read  a  page  or  two  with  a  voice  and 
manner  that  delighted  me.  I  had  the  impudence  to 
set  her  **^a  reading**  Wolcot's  satirical  lines  :  "-  All  hail. 
Miss  Hannah !  **  Wolcot  laughed  at  her  Sir  Eldred, 
but  thought  her  Liudamira  very  poetical.  In  consis- 
tency, perhaps,  she  ought  to  have  destroyed  her 
dramas : — where  is  the  difference  between  closet 
reading  and  theatrical  acting  ? 

Hannah  More  is  said  to  have  not  recollected  some 
of  her  own  verse  that  a  gentleman  repeated  to  her. 
So  likewise  Crabbe.  I  have  heard  them  both  accused 
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of  affectation  in  thb  instance ;  but  for  myself,  I  can 
truly  say  (if  so  humble  a  writer  deserve  notice  in 
such  company)  that  1  have  heard  a  part  of  one  of 
my  own  sermons  preached  without  recognizing  it ; 
and  that  1  was  pleased  once  with  the  following  lines 
which  a  friend  recited^  without  the  least  suspicion 
that  I  was  the  author  of  them : 

"  A  head-dress  or  a  syllable  adjusts, 
And  talks  of  toilets  as  he  talks  of  busts  ; 
Now  on  his  Hebrew  roots  pretends  to  starve. 
Now  vaunts  his  skill  to  cater  or  to  carve ; 
Welcomes  with  minuet-steps  my  Lord*8  approach, 
Or  hands  with  ease  a  mistress  to  her  coach ; 
And,  Aristippus-like,  all  things  to  all. 
Now  cites  the  Fathers,  and  now  gives  a  ball." 

This  is  too  just  a  character  of  a  clerical  fashionist  of 
my  acquaintance,  long  since  deceased. 

From  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  of  mine,  describ- 
ing her  last  illness : 

"  Mrs.  Hannah  More  has  continued  much  in  the 
same  state  for  several  weeks  past.  At  first  it  was 
expected  that  she  could  not  live  long ;  and,  as  rea- 
son had  quite  deserted  its  seat,  it  was  the  prayer  of 
her  friends  that  it  might  please  God  speedily  to 
release  her.  But  Dr.  Carrick  now  entertains  the 
opinion  that  she  may  continue  in  the  state  in  which 
she  is  for  a  considerable  time.  When  a  gleam  of 
reason  for  a  moment  returns,  her  expressions  and 
prayers  are  very  sweet,  and  prove  how  much  her 
mind  has  rested  upon  her  God  and  Saviour.  She 
exclaimed  with  unusual  fervor^  in  one  of  these  lucid 
intervals,  '  I  not  only  believe,  but  1  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth.'  Sometimes  she  says  that  she  is 
Agoing  home,*  and  calls  upon  her  favourite  sister 
Patty  to  receive  her.  '  Patty  !  Patty  I  I  am  coming.' 
She  seems  longing  to  be  released,  though  ready  to 
wait  her  Lord's  time."  Extract  of  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  John  Gwatkin,  dated  ^0,  Lower  Crescent,  Clif- 
ton, Feb.  9,  1833. 
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The  following  are  some  cursory  notes  on  her 
Biographer. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  &c.  of  Hannah  More  :  by 
W.  Roberts,  1834*'.  Born  in  1745-  Her  father  Jacob 
More,  schoolmaster.  Before  four  years*  old,  little 
Hannah  could  say  her  Catechism  wonderfully  well ; 
and  her  nurse  having  lived  in  the  family  of  the  poet 
Dryden,  she  was  uncommonly  inquisitive  in  asking 
questions  about  that  poet. 

At  eight  years,  her  thirst  for  learning  was  in- 
satiable ;  Greece  and  Rome  were  at  her  fingers* 
ends.  With  French,  and  French  officers,  young 
Hannah  was  soon  intimately  acquainted.  At  night 
she  used  to  make  verses  3  and  her  little  sister  was 
the  repositoiy  of  her  nightly  effusions.  Hannah 
was  not  quite  twelve  years  old,  when  her  sisters 
opened  a  boarding-school  at  Bristol. 

In  her  seventeenth  year  (1762)  she  wrote  "The 
Search  after  Happiness/* 

Langhorne  (1775),  in  a  letter  to  Hannah  More, 
speaks  of  Mason's  **  glare  of  colouring !  **  Ridicu- 
lous enough  ! 

At  twenty,  her  "  Inflexible  Captive.**  Dr.  Ston- 
house,  who  lived  in  the  same  street,  her  friend. 

At  twenty-two.  Turner,  forty  years  old,  courted 
her.  A  man  of  fortune.  His  elegant  residence  at 
Belmont ;  where  his  cousins  asked  Hannah  More 
to  spend  the  vacations  with  them.  She  was  fasci- 
nating; he  was  generous  and  sensible: — "  the  con* 
sequence  was  natural.**  The  day  was  fixed  for  their 
marriage  :  she  even  went  to  church,  and  waited  for 
Turner,  to  no  purpose.  [How  mysterious !]  Turner 
settled  an  annuity  upon  her,  as  she  had  given  up 
her  share  in  the  school-profits  ;  and  it  was  accepted. 
[But  she  might  have  resumed  her  place,  I  suppose, 
in  the  school.] 

From  1775  to  1779,  her  acquaintance  with  Gar- 
rick.  She  delighted  in  the  theatre.  Letters  from 
Hannah  to  Mrs,  Gwatkin.  [Very  indifferent.] 

c  2 
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'' Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower''  and  the  "Bleeding- 
rock." 

Her  "Percy,"  1779. 

In  1780,  visiting  .  Kennicott  and  Home.  Her 
'*  Sacred  Dramas,"  &c. 

1785.  Hannah  More  again  with  Kennicott  and  Dr. 
Adams  at  Oxford.  Dr.  Johnson  there,  her  cicerone. 
At  Oxford  again.  Poor  Dr.  Wheeler's  death.  Her 
"  Bas  Bleu."  &c. 

Of  that  eccentric  man  Henderson,  what  is  related 
in  the*'  Traditions  and  Recollections**  is  much  more 
characteristic  than  Hannah  More's  report.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  256.  Henderson's  genius  was  mental 
derangement.  [  knew  him  well :  he  was  freakish 
and  absurd  in  his  conversation  and  conduct. 

This  much  for  the  first  volume :  into  the  three 
following  I  can  only  dip  here  and  there. 
Her  Slave-trade  poem,  February  13,  1788. 
"  My  wife,"  said  Bishop  Home,  "  having  con- 
;,  ,lted  Mr.  Onslow,  (who  was  a  native  of  one  of  our 
West  India  Islands,)  came  home  quite  comforted, 
with  a  hope  that  matters  might  not  be  quite  so  bad ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  put  into  her  tea  the  usual 
quantity  of  sugar." 

[I  find  in  my  Memoranda,  Feb.  1788,  <'  Truro. 
Mrs.  N.  Miss  H.  kc,  &c.  all  agreed  never  more  to  put 
sugar  into  their  tea."     What  a  coincidence !] 

1789.  Cowslip  Green.  "To  mend  the  world's  a 
vain  design.'*  This  Hannah  More  now  attempts  to  do. 
She  sets  out  with  Cheddar.  We  have  thirteen  ad- 
joining parishes  without  even  a  resident  Curate.  She 
established  schools  over  a  tract  of  country  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  Near  500  children  in  training  at  once. 
1792.  The  Earl  of  Orford  (Walpole),  to  his 
"  Dear  Saint  Hannah." 

She  was  honoured  by  the  poet  Mason  with  some 
songs  for  her  "Cheap  Repository;"  but  her  puii- 
tanism   rejected   the  greater  part  of  them.      She 
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remind  us  of  her  own  Garrick  between  Tragedy 
and  Comedy.  We  have  here  the  fanatic  Newton's 
lengthsome  letters  ;  there  the  witty  Walpole*s^  light 
and  gay!  To  each  she  turns  with  sweet  com- 
placency 1 

1797»  She  laments  over  Lord  Orford  as  a  lost 
soul.  ^'  Law*s  serious  Call/*  which  she  made  him 
promise  to  read,  should  have  impelled  her  to  burn 
all  her  theatrical  poetry. 

May  1799.  The  death  of  the  poet  Mason.  ''  The 
Warburtonian  school  not  favourable  to  a  devotional 
spirit." 

Oct.  20,  1799.  Bishop  Porteus,  satirized  by  Pe* 
ter  Pindar,  says :  *'  We  poor  mortals  cannot  possibly 
repine  at  being  treated  as  the  King  has  been  treated 
before  us.*'  *'  Every  anti-abohtionist  an  enemy  to 
religious  instruction !  *' 

Sept.  1,  1799.  The  Wedmore  prosecution.  One 
of  her  schoolmasters,  distributing  "  A  Guide  to 
Methodism,*'  calls  the  Bishops  '^  dumb  dogs.'* 
*^  The  Canons  (poor  creatures !)  say  I  have  bitten  all 
the  country  clergymen.'*  <*  The  Anti-jacobin  Review 
spreading  more  mischief  over  the  land  than  almost 

any  other  book.'*    *'  There  is  a  new  Dean  of 

This  man's  attorney  employed  to  appear  against  us 
at  the  Visitation,  when  we  were  presented.'* 

1801.  Mrs.  Mores  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  respecting  Mr.  Bere,  the  Curate  of  Blag- 
don.  **  I  had  never  connexion  with  conventicles  of 
any  kind!"  [Never  received,  herself  or  either  of 
her  sisters,  the  sacrament  at  Mr.  Jays  chapel  at 
Bath  ?]  "  The  atrocity  of  Bere — the  worthlessness 
of  his  character.*^  [Is  this  abuse  Christian?]  She 
calls  us  "  the  worldly  and  Socinian  Clergy,**  because 
we  do  not  license  the  extempore  prayers  at  her 
schools. 

We  pass  now  from  Cowslip  Green  to  Barley  Wood,. 
January  1^  1803.    <'  Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson, 
—where  are  they  }  " 
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March  15.  Bishop  Home  falls  into  the  common 
error  of  mistaking  Baptism  for  Regeneration. 

Sept.  10^  1804.  It  is  from  no  kindness  to  mb 
that  the  Anti- Jacobin  has  changed  its  note  ! 

Jan.  1806.  These  fiery  polemics!  The  Anti- 
Jacobin  Review  braces  their  slackening  bigotry^  and 
rekindles  the  smouldering  embers  of  immortal  hate. 

April,  1808.  Two  irifidel  Curates,  poor  and  am- 
bitious, formed  the  design  of  getting  preferment  by 
attacking  my  charity-schools,  &c. 

May,  1811.  Addison  and  Johnson  scarcely  ever 
enter  on  any  evangelical  truth. 

Feb.  12,  1813.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Rokeby " 
she  compares  with  her  Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower ! 

^'  Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath,  whose  chapel  [conventicle] 

SHE    FREaVENTED,*'    boaStcd   of  ''a   LONG    AND    FA- 
VOURED   INTIMACY    WITH    HANNAH    MORE."      *' Mr. 

Jay  [the  Dissenter]  made  her  a  confidante.*^   Me- 
moirs, vol.  iv.  pp.  244,  245,  246. 

January,  1822.  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  -, 
the  one  an  anti-moralist,  the  other  a  non-moralist. 
H.  More  to  Wilberforce,  1823.  An  admirable  letter 
against  too  much  learning  in  the  poorer  classes. 
They  are  instructed  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences.  **•  Who  was  Abraham  ?  *'  she  asked  a  sharp 
little  girl.  <'  I  think  he  was  an  Exeter  man."  An- 
other girl  eaid^  "  1  lams  geogr.  and  the  harts  and 
senses." 

Her  last  letter,  at  the  age  of  88,  very  well  written. 

Sept.  7,  1833.     Died,  at  the  age  of  89. 

The  common  prints  of  Hannah  More  very  like. 
The  beautiful  engraving  prefixed  to  her  Life  exqui- 
sitely done.     It  is  from  a  picture  by  Opie,  in  1786. 


fier.  Dr.  Wilson  to  R.  P. 

Sir,  Alfred  House,  Bath,  Jan.  28,  1776. 

I  received  your  favour  this  morning,  and  cannot 
omit  answering  it  by  the  first  post,  to  assure  you 
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that  you  may  freely  command  any  service  that  I  can 
do  you  at  Oxford,  or  any  where  else.  It  is  fifty  years 
since  I  left  the  University ;  so  that  you  must  natu- 
turally  imagine,  that  most  of  my  friends  are  either 
dead  or  dispersed  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  I 
was  educated  at  Christchurch  ;  though  I  own  to  you 
I  should  rather  have  advised  a  smaller  Society.  It 
is^  indeed;  the  college  where  persons  of  great 
faishion,  educated  at  Westminster,  Eton,  &c.  are 
generally  recommended.  They  think  themselves 
above  conversing  with  those  who  are  educated  in 
private  schools,  and  are  very  expensive,  and  I  hear 
much  more  so  than  they  are  in  any  other  college  in 
Oxford.  This  leads  them  naturally  to  idleness  and 
dissipation,  and  to  a  contempt  for  those  who  are 
studious  and  re^lar.  I  have  not  a  single  acquaint- 
ance there ;  but  I  know  your  intended  Tutor's  fa- 
ther,* who  is  head  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  a  very 
worthy  man  he  is,  as  any  in  the  whole  University, 
and  I  have  heard  a  very  good  character  of  his  son ; 
and,  as  you  have  a  genius  for  poetry,  it  will  recom- 
mend you  much  to  him. 

I  hope  you  will  make  Bath  in  your  way  to  Oxford, 
where  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  see  you  and  in- 
troduce you  to  my  great  and  worthy  friend  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  who  is  just  returned  from  Paris,  where 
she  has  had  more  honours  shown  her  by  the  persons 
of  the  first  rank,  and  the  literati,  than  perhaps  were 
ever  before  shewn  to  any  person.  And  you  will 
perhaps  be  surprized  that,  in  a  despotic  govern- 
ment ALL  persons  of  SENSE,  AND  THE  MINISTRY, 
SPEAK  IN  THE  UIGHEST  DEGREE  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN EXERTIONS  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  LIBERTY  ;  BUT 
THE    FACT    IS    SO.f 

Mrs.  Macaulay  has  read  your  poem,  and  likes  it 
much,  and  you  have  her  ready  permission  to  dedicate 
it  to  her,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  your  name 
shall  be  kept  by  us  a  profound  secret. 

*  Dr.  R»odoJ/>li.  f  The  germs  of  the  French  ^to\^>i\ou « 
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If  you  would  spend  a  few  hours  with  us  at  Alfred 
House  in  your  way  to  Oxford,  more  can  be  said  than 
I  could  write  in  an  hour,  for  your  direction  and  I 
hope  advantage  also,  on  your  first  setting  out  in  a 
new  and  dangerous  road  of  life,  in  which  so  many 
have  fatally  lost  their  way  to  fame  and  happiness. 
That  you  may  have  a  great  share  of  both,  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of.  Sir,  your  feithfiil  friend, 

Tho.  Wilson. 

P.S.  Her  History,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
present  time,  vol.  i.  with  a  be-autiful  print  of  the 
author,  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Cruttwell  next  Mon- 
day ;  and  if  truth  and  candour,  and  manly  style,  be 
any  recommendation,  it  will  be  universally  read  and 
admired. 


Edward  Collins  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir,  Truthan,  Sept.  25,  1778. 

The  regard  I  bear  you,  and  the  respect  I  have 
for  the  memory  of  your  father,  and  I  may  go 
further,  and  say  for  that  of  your  grandmother,  who 
passed  through  life  with  much  credit  to  herself  and 
family,  and  out  of  whose  mouth  I  have  heard  as 
much  good  sense  proceed  as  out  of  any  lady's  I  ever 
knew,  occasion  me  now  and  then  to  take  the  pains 
to  write  you  some  of  my  thoughts,  which,  as  they 
are  well  intended  towards  you,  so  I  hope  they  are 
well  received.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  the  advice  of  a 
friend  who  has  seen  a  little  more,  and  of  course 
knows  a  little  more,  than  oneself,  is  frequently  of 
use,  and  happy  should  I  have  been^  and  much  better 
informed  than  I  am,  if  I  had  not  lost  at  a  very  early 
age  the  only  friend  who  could,  and  I  trust  would, 
have  given  me  instruction,  and  unbosomed  to  me 
much  knowledge,  the  fruits  of  his  observation  and 
experience.  There  b  not  more  truth  in  any  saying 
than  in  this, 

Felix  quern  fiiciuDt  aliena  pericula  cautum. 

But  to  the  point  in  hand : — when  I  wrote  you  last. 
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some  of  my  expressions  seemed  to  bear  hard  upon 
people  in  trade ;  yet  I  would  not  have  you  to 
understand  that  I  entertain  an  unfavourable  opi« 
nion  of  all  who  are  in  trade,  or  that  1  think 
meanly  of  trade  itself  3  my  meaning  was  particular, 
not  general,  for  I  respect  most  sincerely,  as  they 
respectively  ought  to  be  respected,  both  people  in 
business  and  trade  itself,  and  consider  the  former  as 
useful  a  set  of  men  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
latter  as  the  source  from  whence  all  its  riches  flow, 
knowing  well  the  disadvantages  under  which  other 
countries  lie  who  adopt  a  different  kind  of  policy  to 
that  of  this  trading  nation.  Yet  it  must  still  be 
adhered  to  that  the  tricks  of  Cornish  merchants  are 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  merchants ;  for  the 
good  faith  of  a  merchant  in  general  is  so  much  to 
be  depended  upon,  that  it  is  stiled,  '  Recta  ratio, 
naturae  congruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  sempi- 
terna.'*  In  this  part  of  the  world,  the  education 
of  those  who  are  bred  up  to  trade  is  grovelling;  by 
which  I  mean  the  manner  in  which  their  younger 
years  are  spent ;  no  wonder,  then,  if  good  breeding 
and  wealth  do  not  advance  in  them  with  equal  pace. 
Their  riches  still  are  of  great  use ;  and  they  them- 
selves, too,  of  more  advantage,  where  they  happen 
to  reside^  than  six  times  the  number  of  country  gen« 
tiemen :  the  former  are  mostly  enterprising,  from 
whence  arises  employment  to  labourers  and  artifi- 
cers, doubtless,  in  proportion  to  what  comes  from 
the  others,  after  the  ratio  of  six  to  one. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  add  a  word  or  two  now.  Sir, 
upon  another  subject.  Hitherto,  I  think,  cousin, 
I  have  not  heard  that  you  have  thought  much  about 
the  manner  of  spending  your  time  after  you  leave 
the  University,  and  it  may  be  time  enough  for  you, 
for  aught  I  know,  to  think  about  that  a  year  or  two 
hence.  To  some  profession  or  other,  though,  I  could 
wish  and  would  advise  you  to  attach  yourself,  and 
never  to  give  up  that  disposition  to  apply  yourself, 
that  at  present  I  have  the  pleasure  of  complimenting 
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you  upon  possessing.     In  the  earlier  parts  of  life, 
from  matriculation  at  the  University  to  perhaps  the 
age  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  young  gentlemen 
spend  their  time  in  dissipation  -,  they  seldom  want 
occupation ;  and  perhaps  till  that  age  they  (as  the 
poet  says  of  the  laliouring  man)  **  know  not  the 
wearisomeness  of  leisure/'  but  soon  afterwards  it 
breaks  upon  them  ;  and  without  a  good  deal  of  irk- 
someness,  more  than  they  would  be  subject  to  in 
attaining  a  mastery  in  some  science,  which  would 
produce  affluence  to  themselves,  and  advantage  and 
assistance  to  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  they 
are  unable  to  pass  away  their  time.   You  are  now  of 
capacity  to  judge  something  for  yourself,  and  to 
consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  uf  dif- 
ferent professions,  and  to  know  what  best  suits  your 
disposition.    And  when  you  are  at  Oxford,  you  will 
be  able  to  get  a  more  adequate  knowledge  as  to 
those  circumstances,  by  having  books  open  to  you 
which  treat  of  the  different  professions  to  which 
gentlemen  are  commonly  brought  up,  and  by  being 
in  a  place  where  lectures  on  divinity,  physic,  and 
law  are  read.    Attending  to  those  advantages,  you 
will  tread  upon  surer  ground,  and  be  the  more  ena- 
bled to  know  to  which  study  your  genius  is  adapted, 
and,  being  blessed  wiih  a  competency,  you  will  have  it 
in  your  power  to  pursue  the  profession  you  may  hap- 
pen to  prefer  in  a  liberal  manner.  And  whilst  you  are 
there  you  will  do  well,  at  intervals,  to  endeavour 
to  gain  some  knowledge  in  the  living  languages ; 
an  acquaintance  therewith  is  now  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  every  one   who    keeps   genteel    company. 
Conversation  is  often  carried  on  therein  in  England, 
entirely  in  Italian  or  French.     A  person  who  knows 
neither,  in  polite  meetings  (which  are  the  only  ones 
that  polish)  is  considered  as  very  little  above  an  in- 
habitant of  Otaheite ;  and  what  is  full  as  disagree- 
able a  consideration,  his  deficiency  in  those  attain- 
ments makes  his  time  he  spends  in  such  company 
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tiresome  and  awkward  to  himself;  you  have,  I  doubt 
not,  too  good  sense  to  despise  altogether  what  cus- 
tom has  Bxed  as  being  necessary,  even  if  it  should 
not  altogether  fall  in  with  the  way  of  thinking  and 
acting  of  philosophers  and  the  antients,  with  which 
you  may  be  better  acquainted  than  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  present  day.  Futile  and  trifling  enough 
they  are  it  b  certain,  but  we  must  take  them  as  they 
come;  you  will,  therefore,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
when  you  quit  Cornwall  and  find  yourself  at  Oxford 
(as  you  avoid  puerile  employments  here),  not  spend 
your  time  in  what  your  brother  collegians  call 
schemes,  but  in  making  those  acquirements  essential 
to  your  forming  the  man  of  sense  and  the  gentleman. 
Probably  you  may  wonder  at  hearing  me,  who  fol- 
low a  different  kind  of  life^  so  earnestly  recommending 
an  active  one ;  it  is  perhaps  that  I  know  the  incon- 
veniency  and  uselessness  of  the  former.  But  another 
reason  is^  the  loss  of  that  friend  1  mentioned  before  ; 
for,  being  left  entirely  to  myself  about  your  age, 
without  any  friendly  hand  to  set  me  right,  1  thought 
1  knew  what  was  right,  and  the  world's  opinion  of 
men  and  things  much  better  than  now  I  am  very 
certain  I  did.  1  therefore  acted  upon  a  false  principle, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  I  have  frequently 
repented  the  step  I  took ;  and  the  consequence  would 
have  been,  had  not  retirement  been  congenial  to  my 
nature,  that  1  should  have  been  unhappy.  I  would 
therefore  advise  all  persons,  be  their  fortune  what  it 
may,  unless  they  happen  to  be  in  the  first  class  of 
men  (from  which  both  you  and  myself  are  far  re- 
moved), to  be  bred  up  to,  and  to  practice  some  pro- 
fession or  calling ;  it  is  the  most  likely  method  to 
obtain  both  ease  and  proGt,  and  probably  it  is  what 
is  required  of  us.  This  at  least  is  my  present  way  of 
thinking,  and  therefore  I  communicate  it  to  you, 
being  very  faithfully  yours,  Eow.  Collins. 
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Often  have  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  given  a 
closer  attention  to  the  traditionary  lore  of  my  Grand- 
mother, especially  to  her  memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  In  "Traditions  and  Recollections/'  vol.  I. 
maybe  seen  some  of  her  anecdotes.  1  have  not  there 
commemorated  a  locket,  *  set  with  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  which  Queen  Henrietta  presented  to 
one  of  my  family  at  Polwhele,  before  her  departure 
to  the  continent.  This  locket  I  possess,  among  a 
very  few  relics  of  past  times,  such  as  the  identical 
golden  buttons  that  glimmer  from  the  picture  of 
Judge  Granville  and  his  Lady,  under  which  I  now 
write.  Nor  have  I  noted,  I  think,  our  great  brass 
furnace,  in  which  Fairfax's  soldiers  boiled  one  or 
two  whole  sheep,  taken  from  the  flock,  and  dressed 
with  as  much  expedition  as  an  Arab  would  dress  his 
goat  or  his  kid  3  which  reminds  me  of  our  immense 
oven,  the  receptacle  of  many  a  Christmas  pie,  of 
dimensions  to  embrace  half  the  Cornish  pies  to  be 
devoured  next  Christmas  by  the  puny  generation 
around  ua.  There  is  another  story  attached  to  this 
oven,  which  may  even  throw  light  upon  the  Aurora 
Boreal  is. 

One  evening  an  apprentice  of  my  grandmother's 
had  disappeared.  All  night  the  search  for  him  was 
no  purpose ;  but  the  next  morning,  he  was  found 
asleep  in  the  oven,  whither  he  had  betaken  himself, 
terrified  by  the  Northern  lights^  whence  we  may 
infer^  that  that  phenomenon  was  then  a  novelty. 
A  hollow  tree  which  had  overtopped  the  great  oven- 
chimney,  was  one  night  at  Christmas,  burnt  down  ; 
kindled  by  the  blazing  ash  sprays  that  flew  from 
out  the  chimney. 

^  I  have  mentioned  a  miniature  picture,  (see  vol.  i.  p  10,)  but 
not  the  locket,  which  I  had  forgotten.  On  producing  it  lately  to  a 
friend,  I  was  pleased  with  his  opinion,  that  this  locket  was  the 
identical  relic. 
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It  has  been  asked  how  happens  it  that  there  are 
no  monuments  of  the  Polwbeles  in  St.  Clement's 
Church  ?  The  rebels  (I  recollect  she  informed  me) 
destroyed  all  the  tombs  and  tablets  where  they  could, 
in  the  churches  around  Truro,  and  our  family  suf- 
fered so  severely  from  fine  and  imprisonment,  that 
they  were  never  able  to  restore  their  north  transept 
of  St.  Clement*s«  or  any  other  part  of  this  church,  to 
its  former  state  of  monumental  beauty.  Her  bus* 
band,  I  have  heard  her  hint,  (though  deeply  respect- 
ing his  memory)  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in 
devoting  his  money  to  the  re^iairing  of  such  dis- 
mantled places,  than  in  expending  it  to  a  degree  of 
superfluity.  The  accoutrements  of  his  troop,  as  U  igh 
Sheriff,  which  were  marshalled  in  length  full  two 
miles,  from  Polwhele  to  Truro,)  cost  full  500/. 

The  Boscawens  had  taken  an  active  part  in  favour 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  her  prejudices  should  have 
suggested  advice  which  she  often  insisted  on  :  "  Ne- 
ver condescend  to  become  a  Burgess  under  my 
Lord's  banners.  Yet  seize  every  fair  occasion  for 
advancing  yourself  in  the  world  ;  your  giandfather 
did  not — ^your  father  could  not"  [from  ill  health]. 
To  medical  men  she  had  a  rooted  aversion. 

**  Better  to  bunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought 
Than  fee  the  Doctor  for  a  naueoous  draught : 
The  first  Physician"  &c.  6tc, 

were  her  favourite  verses.  With  Dryden,  indeed, 
she  was  intimately  acquainted  3  but  Milton  made  her 
head  vertiginous.     Milton  was  a  rebel. 

A  learned  lady  she  could  not  tolerate.  **  One 
tongue  for  a  woman  in  conscience  is  enough !  '* 
What  would  she  have  said  to  our  Blues  of  the  pre- 
sent day ! 

Confined  for  years  to  her  bed-chamber,  she  there 
told  her  tales^  and  repeated  her  adages,  and  drank 
her  sage  and  ale,  to  the  last,  in  the  sunshine  of  per- 
petual cheerfulnesft. 
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R,  P.  to  Rev,  R,  Greville. 
Dear  Greville,  1780. 

*  ^  ¥r  *  ¥i 

Yesterday  I  hunted  with  Mr.  Collius,  a  gallant 
Niojrod,  in  Ladock-wood  where  I  had  almost 
shared  the  fate  of  Absalom,  for  1  got  entangled  in 
an  oak^  where  I  lost  my  hat,  and  almost  lost  my 
head  ;  in  truth,  I  narrowly  escaped  hanging.  This 
morning  I  looked  into  Matthews  de  Plantatione  at 
breakfast,  and  then  walked  toPolwhele^  and  assisted 
my  man  Friday  in  planting  beech  and  elm  in  the 
yuieyard,*  On  the  higher  grounds  1  have  a  planta- 
tion of  many  .thousands  of  firs  of  all  sorts.  I  wish 
they  had  been  forest  trees.  In  the  evening,  (or 
rather  night)  I  bowled  and  won  two  shillings  on 
Truro  Green,  imminente  lun^.  Ilosewarne  was  one 
of  our  party. 

Not  long  after  we  left  the  Green,  the  Jubilee  party, 
with  Miss  Dickenson  and  Captain  Cruker  at  their 
head,  danced  cotillions  through  the  town,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  The  Mayor  sent  for  the  con- 
stables, and  threatened  to  commit  them.f 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  we  have 
Mrs.  Warburton  with  us  5  the  late  Bishop  of  Glou- 

*  «Thou  shall  plant  a  vineyard,  but  not  gather  grapes." 

Deut.  c.  xxviii.  v.  3. 
"  They  shall  plant  vineyards,  but  not  drink  the  wine  thereof.*' 

Zep.  c.  i.  V.  13. 

may  well  be  said  of  the  vineyards  of  this  country.  Yet  1  have 
no  doubtf  that  much  good  wine  was  formerly  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  reh'gious  houses,  and  of  ancient  mansions.  In 
this  parish  of  St.  Clement's  we  have  had  a  farm  called  the  Vine- 
yard from  time  immemorial;  and  at  Polwhele,  the  spot  where 
is  now  the  plantation,  within  my  remembrance  a  kitchen  garden, 
has  been  for  ages  known  by  the  name  of  « the  Vineyard."  All 
our  old  vineyards  are  warm,  genial  situations. 

f  Not  unlike  this  was  an  evening  that  Gray  describes,  at 
Rheims  ;  *<  when  (says  he),  at  the  proposal  of  one  of  the  ladies, 
'<  we  all  danced  or  paraded  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
"  and  waked  every  body  in  it."  Mason  s  Gray,  p.  62. 
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cester's  lady.  Sunday  last  I  was  introduced  to  her. 
After  church,  we  dined  with  Mis.  Maunder  5  the 
old  lady  whose  pinery,  and  aviary,  and  observatory, 
&c.  &c.  you  have  heard  me  describe,  and  which 
Wolcot  has  ridiculed  in  doggrel  verse.  We  had  one 
of  the  most  elegant  dinners  I  ever  partook  of  j  and 
pineapples,  grapes,  apricots,  and  other  fruit,  too 
luxurious  for  a  Sabbath  day.  Now,  what  think  you 
of  our  Cimmerian  region  ? 


Dr.  J.  Wolcot,  to  R.  P. 

My  dear  Sir,  Triiro,  1781. 

B ullsbeef  w'lW  have  a  music  meeting  this  evening. 
His  very  sensible  niece,  I  fear,  will  expose  herself 
there.  She  literally  believes,  that  St.  Cecilia  was  the 
mother  of  Kirkman  the  harpsichord- maker.  Hasten 
to  undeceive  her.     Yours,  J.  W. 

I  have  here  some  new  anecdotes  of  Wolcot.  For 
the  lines  to  Betsy  Giddy,  above  alluded  to,  see 
"  Traditions  and  Recollections,"  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

For  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Wolcot,  see  "  Taylor's  Re- 
cords of  my  Life,"  vol.  i.  pp.  59,  81,  S^,  87,  ^16. 
—Vol.  ii.  pp.  235,  237,  240,  241,  242,  2/9,  280. 

Wolcot  knew  little  of  Greek.  When  he  assisted 
me  in  my  School  Exercises,  he  always  looked  to  the 
Latin  translations. 

He  translated  part  of  Gray*s  Elegy  with  me  into 
Latin. 

Had  the  Doctor  been  fond  of  money,  he  would 
have  accepted  of  300/.  per  annum,  pension. 

Wolcot  was  presented  to  George  IV.  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  said,  **I  admire  your  genius,  but  think 
it  sometimes  ill  directed.'*  *f  I  hope  your  Royal 
Highness  will  in  future  have  less  reason  to  find  fault 
with  my  humble  muse." 

Wolcot  in  his  scuffle  with  Gififord,  had  mistaken 
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the  Juvenal  W.  Giffbrd  for  my  Anti  Jacobin  John 
Gifford^  who  had  much  abused  him  in  the  Anti  Ja- 
cobin Review. 

Taylor  8  Anecdotes  of  Wolcot  tally  exactly  with 
mine  of  a  similar  cast. 

Wolcot  had  always  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
however  acrimonious  his  satire  may  have  been. 
Homo  8um^  humani  nihil,  &c.  &c. 

Alas !  when  he  dispensed  his  medicines  with  such 
anxious  attention  to  the  sick — when  he  gave  his 
bread  to  the  hungry  (for  he  would  go  dinnerless 
rather  than  send  a  poor  man  empty  away) — how 
much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  in  his  generous 
feelings^  and  his  exertions  in  consequence  of  those 
feelings^  there  was  no  Christian  principle  I 

I  have  spoken,  (in  the  first  volume  of  "Traditions" 
&c.  p.  36,)  of  Wolcot *s  treatment  of  fever  and  other 
diseases,  according  to  the  dictates  of  good  sense, 
untrammelled  by  the  rules  of  science.  He  was  an- 
ticipating the  practice  of  the  present  day : — for,  with 
all  its  extravagancies,  I  aHow  some  credit  to  Reform. 
—  In  three  memorable  instances,  Wolcot  (whilst 
Warwick  stood  astounded)  allowed  Dickenson,  in  a 
high  fever,  to  take  cold  water — whence  a  profuse 
perspiration ;  and  indulged  me,  in  fever  likewise, 
with  a  piece  of  roasted  pig,  for  which  I  had  expressed 
a  strong  desire  (and  it  brought  me  to  myself  again) ; 
and  made  no  objection  to  the  gratifying  of  Miss 
Daniell  [Mrs.  Napleton],  who,  her  fever  coming  1 
suppose  to.  a  crisis,  said,  **  nothing  would  do  her 
good  hut  lobster.'*  A  lobster  was  not  to  be  had. 
But  the  remhant  of  a  lobster,  which  had  been  thrown 
out  on  a  dunghill,  was  brought  to  her  by  Wol cot's 
own  order,  in  almost  a  putrid  state :  its  very  smell 
revived  her — its  flavour  more:  and  from  that  mo- 
ment she  fast  recovered. 

Wolcot  used  to  exclaim  :  "  If  the  sword  has  slain 
Its  thousands,  the  lincet  has  pvu  to  death  its  tens  of 
thousands  I  '*     With  the  excepl\otv  oi  «l  ^^vj  ^v^w^x- 
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ful  medicines,  he  called  physic  ''  poison.**  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  mercenary 
apothecaries  disliked  him  3  especially  Mr.  Warrick.* 
— Mr.  W.  was  a  very  sensible  inan,  and  had  much 
professional  knowledge.  But  he  was  too  fond  of 
dispensing  his  drugs.  There  is  a  story  told  of  Mr. 
Archer,  (Swete  Nicholas  Archer,  whose  residence  was 
in  Mr.  Daubuz*s  present  house  near  the  Truro  Quay) 
which  illustrates  this  charge  against  our  apothecary. 
Archer  after  a  long  confinement,  during  which  he 
had  been  plied  with  a  profusion  of  physic,  invited 
Warrick  to  meet  a  large  party  at  dinner ;  and  (the 
doctor  congratulating  him  on  his  recovery,  and  at- 
tributing it  to  the  powerful  medicines  prescribed  to 
him),  unlocked,  with  his  usual  archness,  a  corner- 
cupboard,  and  exposed  to  full  view  on  the  shelf, 
all  the  bottles  and  pill-boxes  and  powders  that  W. 
had  sent  him,  uncorked — unopened — in  perfect  pre- 
servation ! 

It  was  an  unhappy  circumstance  for  Wolcot,  that 
he  had  such  an  antipathy  to  Kosewarne :  but  Rose- 
warne  was  a  tyrant.  Wolcot  was  apprehended  by  a 
warrant  from  Mr.  Gregor  of  Trewarthennick,  in  con- 
sequence of  Rosewarne's  *'  swearing  the  peace  of 
him.*'  Polly  Harness,  a  witty  relation  of  Sam. 
Foote*s^  but  a  relation  likewise  of  Harness  a  quack 
doctor,  happening  to  meet  the  Doctor  in  the  custody 
of  two  constables,  ironically  congratulated  him  on 
the  occasion  3  when  he  exclaimed :  "  Thank  you. 
Poll !  a  quack  doctor,  you  see,  between  two  piekle- 
herrings !  **  "  There  is  much  oil  of  Foote  in  Poll, 
(he  would  say)  but  more  Tartar.'*  Wolcot  was  never 
so  witty  as  when  in  a  winter  evening  among  his 
friends  he  was  permitted  to  manage  the  fire  in  his 
own  way.   **  Talk  of  concave  and  convex,"  he  would 

*  His  reUtioa  Tom  W,  the  Poet  (See  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Poems)  affected!/  spelt  his  name  Warwick,  after  the  Earls  of 
Warwick. 

D 
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say,  *'  give  me  con-poker ;  every  coal  shall  do  its 

duty/' 

Wolcot  of  course  brings  Opie  to  our  mind.  Mrs. 
Polvirhele  had  placed  my  picture  by  old  Opie  under  her 
own  picture  by  young  Opie — whence  this  epigram  : 

On  a  wife  placing  her  husband's  portrait  under 

her  own, 

**  The  Husband  subject  to  his  Wife, 
His  Portrait  shews  him  to  the  life ;    < 

I  thought  he  woula  knock  under  /  " 
Deter min'd  to  elude  the  stricture. 
Above  her  straight  he  placed  his  Picture. 

When  cried  the  wicked  wit,  *'  No  wonder  I 
Whisk'd  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
The  poor  man  is  knock* d  up  !  " 


22.  P.  to  J.  M. 

*        *        *        'k        * 

**  Dining  at  Trinity  College  with  Dallaway  and 

Hanham>^  one  of  our  party  (who  had  been  at  chapel) 

said  to  roe:  ''Your  countryman,  Flamank,  waxes 

young  again.    Reading  the  Psalms,  '  I  have  been 

old  (cried  he),  but  now  am  young.'  '* 
***** 

'*  At  Grylls's  (University  College)  I  met  Richard- 

son^t   whom    you   have    heard  me  speak  of,  and 

others.     With  one  man  in  particular,  who  affected 

the  fine  gentleman  and  the  critic,  we  were  much 

amused.    Talking  of  *  the  Heroic  Epistle,*  &c.  he 

marked  with  an  air  of  vast  importance —  a  misprint, 

— '  To  shine  the  Cynosure  of  British  Taste.'  *'  Against 

the  world,  (exclaimed  he),  read — connoisseur  !'* 
***** 

''  As  I  am  endeavouring  to  amuse  you  with  Oxford 
anecdotes,  1  must  not  forget  an  old  Christ  Church 

*  Sir  James  Hanharo,  Baronet. 

f  Father  of  the  munificent  Miss  Currer. 
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superannuated  soldier,  Roger,  the  oysterman. — 
One  evening  at  supper,  our  party  was  more  than 
usually  entertained  by  old  Roger^  who  whilst  open- 
ing oysters,  told  us  many  marvellous  tales.  He  had 
been  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  saluted  Lot*s  wife 
(a  pillar  of  salt),  and  pulled  ofiP  one  of  her  fingers, 
which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  out  it  sprouted 
again.  He  closed  his  narrative  of  adventures,  with 
his-  usual  song:  '  Harry-total  [Aristotle]  that  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,'  &c. 

"  The  other  night  I  found  a  hedge-hog  in  my 
bed,  and  in  the  morning  a  living  toad  was  hopping 
over  my  carpet. 

'<  Such  are  Oxford  memorabilia! 

*         *        *         »        * 

Yours,  &c.    R.  P. 

Dallaway  died  June  6th,  1834.  See  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  for  September,  1834. 

Tom  Warton's  talent  for  ridicule  was  constantly 
exercised  in  ihe  Common  room  at  Trinity  against 
Flamank,  Wisdom,  Parker,  &c.  Wisdom  (a  Greek 
Lecturer  who  could  barely  read  the  Greek  letters), 
Warton  nicknamed  "  Folly  personified.**  Dr.  Par- 
ker  was  one  of  the  Doctores  sine  doctrinal,  &c.  To 
his  satire  he  sacrificed  the  headship  of  Trinity. — 
*'  Yes  !  It  cost  him  the  Presidentship,'*  cried  Bishop 
Buller,  **  but  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence  !** 
"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Dr.  Downman.  I  was  then 
sitting  at  table  at  the  palace,  Exeter,  between  Buller 
and  Downman.  Had  the  interlocutors  changed 
speeches  (their  oratiunculse),  it  would  have  been 
more  (thought  I)  in  character. 


\ 
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SECTION  THE  THIRD. 

1783—1793. 

Oxford. Kenton. 

Correspondence  with  Mrs.  N.  Lord  Lough- 
borough, Mr.  Prebendary  Swete,  Sir  George 
YoNGE,  Badcock,  White,  T.  Pennant,  Lord 
Camelford,  J.  Jones. 

R.  P.  to  Mrs,  N /. 

My  dear  Cousin,  1783. 

You  and  your  too  *'  partial*  party  at  Truro,*'  (with 
Frank  Enys  at  your  head)  have  almost  forced  me 
upon  old  Pye  as  his  Curate.  Your  cry  that  "  the 
Methodists  will  fly  abashed  before  me/'  is  absurd. 
I  must  decline  the  curacy. 

*         #         *         *         ♦ 

Pye  was  an  odd  character.  His  "  Map-Sermon" 
on  the  devil  shewing  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms 
in  the  world,  Pye,  after  various  conjectures,  used 
to  conclude  with  a  twang :  *'  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  on  a  map."  This  was  one  of  his  top-shelf 
sermons.  Conscious  sometimes  of  his  having  given 
us  but  a  '*  so-so  *'  discourse,  he  would  say,  *'  you 
can't  always  have  a  top-shelf  sermon."  I  f  a  sermon 
by  another  clergyman  in  his  presence,  were  spun 

*  Miss  Harness  was  one  of  the  party,  my  enthusiastic 
**frind.**  I  had  really  set  down  **fiinds*'  as  almost  peculiar  to 
the  Cornish  ladies,  who  had  to  boast  only  a  home  education. 
But  Gray  in  ridicule  says  :  *'  Just  the  kind  afjrinds  one  would 
wish  to  meet  in  a  fine  sumraer*8  evening.*'  See  Mason's  Gray, 
p.  183. 
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out  to  an  immoderate  lengthy  be  would  stand  up  ia 
his  pew  holding  up  his  watch  ;  his  loin  of  vesil — not 
his  week-day  meal,  but  which  usually  solemnized  the 
**  Lord*s  day,*'  would  run  a  risk  of  being  spoilt."  **  His 
pulpit,  (he  would  tell  us)  had  stunk  of  Calvinism 
ever  since  the  days  of  Samuel  Walker."  Being 
asked  by  a  grocer,  why,  on  a  particular  occasion,  he 
had  not  been  at  church,  he  answered,  "  Grocers  are 
not  fond  of  figs.*'  He  often  took  Bennet  the  or- 
ganist to  task,  for  playing  "jig  voluntaries.'*  '« Why, 
Bennet  (he  exclaimed  one  Sunday),  you  will  set  all 
the  congregation  a-dancing !  ** 

Tyrrel  (his  clerk)  used  to  read  the  first  lesson. 
Pye  would  sometimes  audibly  correct  him.  Tyrrel 
was  too  emphatical,  or  not  emphatical  enough. 
Pye  could  read  well  5  but  I  am  sorry  to  observe, 
was  very  negligent  in  his  reading,  unless  some 
strangers  or  people  of  consequence  were  at  church. 
One  Sunday,  just  as  the  Corporation  were  about  to 
go  down  the  steps  from  the  Vestry- room,  in  ponti- 
ficalibus,  and  the  organ  was  bursting  out  into  a 
roar,  Pye  turned  suddenly  about,  and  looking  at 
the  tables  of  Consanguinity,  exclaimed  !  **  A  man  may 
not  marry  his  grandmother.** — "  D — d  fool  if  he  did!** 
And  down  marched  the  Mayor  and  Parson,  and  the 
Corporate  Body,  all  with  a  smirk  on  their  counte- 
nances. Old  Jane  (who  was  of  Chrbt  Church) 
officiating  one  Sunday  at  Truro, — acted  rather  than 
read.  In  the  first  lesson  (story  of  Jezebel)  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  **  Who  is  on  my  side,  who  ?  ** 
"Throw  her  down.**  The  whole  congregation  was 
electrified.  About  this  time,  I  walked  with  a  party 
of  ladies,  to  hear  my  cousin,  J.  B.  Collins,  preach. 
Instantly  as  he  had  delivered  his  text :  "  Is  thy  ser- 
vant a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?**  A 
dog  (just  under  the  pulpit)  howled  tremendously.  A 
singular  fact. 

1  just  recollect  that  at  one  time,  whilst  I  was  sitting 
at  the  Parsonage,  with  Pye  and  Sir  Harry  Trelawny^ 
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a  notorious  methodist  preacher  came  to  consult 
Pye  on  business  $  when,  instead  of  taking  him  to 
the  office  or  study,  our  sly  Rector  introduced  the 
Wesleyan  in  due  form  to  the  Baronet,  as  Sir  Harry's 
**  most  intimate  friend,''  Such  the  methodist  once 
was,  I  believe.  But  Sir  Harry  had  abjured  metho- 
dism.  That  spectacle  of  grins  and  grimaces  was 
revolting  to  him  5  and  he  fell  back,  rolled  up  into 
himself. 

Bennet  the  organist,  just  now  occurred.  In 
him  was  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
acute  sense  of  the  blind.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
(it  is  said)  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  by  the  embossment  of  the  letters.  The  blind 
will  thus  have  the  Bible  literally  at  their  fingers  ends. 
Bennet  used  to  play  whist  with  an  embossed  pack 
of  cards.  Bennec  was  fond  of  bird-nesting.  From  the 
top  of  Poltescoe  (or  Patiski)  we  once  hailed  him  on 
the  Newham-side  of  the  river,  led  by  his  boy  under 
the  shade  of  a  hedge,  where  possibly  robins  and  wrens 
might  have  been  detected  in  the  act  of  incubation. 
Our  party  wei-e  Cole  (afterwards  Vice  Chancellor  of 
Oxford),  and  T — ,  and  C — .  How  the  afironting  lan- 
guage we  were  reported  to  have  used,  could  have 
reached  his  ears  across  a  wide  river,  1  can  hardly  di- 
vine. But  so  it  was.  The  next  morning,  Bennet 
entered  the  school,  and  made  a  bitter  complaint 
against  us.  We  could  offer  little  in  extenuation  of 
our  offence ;  and  were  sentenced  to  a  degradation 
from  our  monitorships,  and  confinement  for  several 
holidays  :  when  we  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the 
school -room,  &c.  to  Pascoe  Grenfell,  who  was  dubb*d 
"jailor"  for  the  time  of  our  imprisonment.  On  the 
Saturday  following,  Cardew  (who  generally  dined  at 
Polwhele  as  Conon  had  done,  on  Saturdays)  an- 
nounced to  my  father  the  dismal  catastrophe  that 
detained  me  at  Truro. 

In  the  blind,  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  well  as  feeling, 
is  said  to  be  more  acute :  which  may  account  for 
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Bennetts  hearing  our  abuse  of  him  so  distinctly. 
It  is  certain  that  many  years  afterwards  (when  on  a 
visit  to  my  mother  from  Kenton  to  Truro)  meeting 
our  organist  accidentally  in  the  street,  and  asking 
him  how  he  did,  he  instantly  recognized  me. 
"  How  is  it  possible,  that  you  can  know  my  voice 
after  so  long  a  time  ?*'  I  said  with  astonishment.  I 
had  scarcely  ever  conversed  with  him^  except  at 
the  Catch-club^ — and  that  but  seldom. 


R,  P,  to  the  Rev,  Robert  Greville. 

*        *        *        *        * 

Miss  Sleech  (Mrs.  Brereton)  was  more  bulky  than 
even  Wolcot's  Rowtor  or  Brown willey.  A  chair  was 
constructed  on  purpose  for  her  at  Exeter.  "  D — n 
her !  (cried  one  of  the  chairmen  employed  as  her 
bearers)  She  is  too  much  for  us  !  "  And  they  let  her 
down  in  the  Close.  This  I  avouch  for  a  fact. 
At  Colyton  I  was  an  ear-witness  to  her  bed  giving 
way  with  her  at  midnight.  Mr.  Brereton  was  a  tall 
slender  man.  A  caricature  was  exhibited  at  Exeter, 
representing  him  on  the  bridal  bed,  which  he  had 
ascended,  in  the  attempt  to  hand  her  up  the  steps : 
He  was  bending  forward^  and  on  the  point  of  falling 
down  U}K)n  her.    This  indeed  was  not  a  caricature. 


Archdeacon  Sleech  sometimes  told  me  (as  in  joke, 
but  too  much  in  earnest),  **  You  have  a  good  estate, 
I  cannot  give  you  a  living.  C.  and  E.  are  poor 
curates.'*  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  "  Res  non  parta 
sed  relicta.'*  I  differ  from  Martial  on  this  point.  My 
little  paternal  estate  stood  in  the  way  of  Church  pre- 
ferment. 1  have  often  compared  myself  to  a  cot- 
tager who,  with  a  bare  maintenance,  was  more  liable 
to  the  loss  of  the  little  he  had;  than  likely  to  make 
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any  addition  to  it.  With  ground  enough  to  keep  a 
cow,  and  feed  a  few  pigs^  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
his  poor  rates  ;  thus  he  is  himself  reduced  to  pau- 
perism. "  His  cow^*'  as  I  have  heard  a  noble  Ad- 
miral thunder  out  from  the  bench  to  the  unfeeling 
parish  officer, — **  his  cow  was  a  curse." 

But  I  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  good  Archdeacon. 
— ^We  will  have  one  glimpse  more  of  him,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  anecdote,  and  an  impromptu  between 
his  daughter  and  myself. 

In  a  closet  (or  rather  wardrobe)  at  Faringdon 
(Sleech's  benefice),  books  and  papers  were  lying 
promiscuously  on  the  floor ;  and  all  around  were 
hanging  a  great  number  of  old  black  coats,  grown 
rusty-red  or  green  from  age  -,  whence  sprang  one 
morning  (in  their  fancy  the  mollia  tempora  fandi), 
an  Amoebean  between  R.  P.  and  Maria  Sleech. 

R.  P. 

These  garments  stored  up  by  a  Canon,  forsooth, 

On  pegs  hanging  fittily,  row  after  row, 
Were  shining  and  sleek,  I  suppose,  in  their  youth. 

Black  as  the  jet  half  a  century  ago. 

And  now,  as  some  red,  and  some  green,  they  are  spreading 

Around  us,  as  if  never  black  they  had  been. 
From  Blackheath  they  traveKd,  I  fancy,  to  Redding^ 

And  then  the  way  to  Tumham- Green,** 

Maria  S. 

Still  on  similes  to  stumble 

I  greet  the  venerable  sage. 
And  think  exactly  they  resemble 

Their  master  in  a  green  old  age. 

Such  was  our  badinage. 


R,  P.  to  J.  T. 

Dear  Sir,  Oxford,  March  18,  1783. 

»        ^        *        *        * 
In  a  late  work.  Dr.  Priestley  with  great  insolence, 

observed  of  Bagot :     *'  Change  one  letter  of  his 
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oame,  (the  a  for  an  t)  and  you  have  his  true  cha- 
racter." Dr.  Bagot  (Bishop  of  Bristol)  sent  his 
Letter  on  the  Sacrament  to  Dr.  Bell,  in  MS.  Bell 
begged  him  to  publish  it.  It  is  said  that  Bagot  be- 
trays a  partiality  for  men  of  i*ank.  But  Lowth^  the 
Bishop  of  Londoii*s  son,  and  Judge  Willes's  two 
sons,  were  rusticated  last  term  in  consequence  of 
their  irregularity. 


Lord  Loughborough  to  R.  P. 

Sir,  Powder  ham  Castle,  Friday  [1784]. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  set  out  for 


-  before  I  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  you 
my  thanks  in  person  for  the  amusement  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  MSS. 

The  Feodary  is  not  only  interesting  in  respect  of 
the  local  history  of  the  County,  but  as  it  contains 
the  most  accurate  particulars  of  an  ancient  manor 
1  ever  saw,  in  the  Survey  of  the  Honors  of  Plympton 
and  Okehampton.  Though  the  book  appears  to  be 
an  office  copy  of  the  Records,  from  the  equal  number 
of  words  and  lines  in  each  page,  I  suspect  the  tran- 
scriber has  sometimes  mistaken  the  abbreviations, 
which  increases  the  difficulty  of  reading  his  work  3 
but  any  one  possessed  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Topography  of  the  County,  would  find  great  aid 
from  the  proper  names. 

Risdon*s  Survey  with  this  Feodary,  added  to 
those  aids  that  are  in  print,  Domesday,  the  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Monasticon,  would 
furnish  a  very  large  stock  of  materials  for  a  His- 
tory of 'Devon.  Mr.  Moore  tells  me,  that  large 
collections  for  that  purpose  were  made  by  a  late 
steward  of  Lord  Courtenay. 

1  shall  be  extremely  flattered  to  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  you,  should  any  occasion  call  you  towards 
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London ;  and  I  am,  with  great  regards  Sir^  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant^ 

Loughborough. 

Lord  Loughborough — Wedderburne — "  the  pert 
prim  prater  of  the  Northern  race : "  but  at  Pow- 
derham^  his  dignity  of  deportment  would  not  have 
reminded  us  of  Churchill's  "pertness  or  primness." 
At  Kenton  I  pieached  before  five  Lords.  The  Cour- 
tenays,  Lisburne's^  Lord  Loughborough,  &c.  &c. 
On  my  descending  from  the  pulpit,  1  heard  Miss 
Courtenay  whisper  to  her  brother — '*  Short  and 
sweet" — The  pulpit,  one  entire  piece  of  wood  hol- 
lowed out,  and  beautifully  carved,  gilt,  and  painted, 
was  not  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  bulky 
body  of  Dr.  Peter  Foulkes,  who  once  preached  for  me 
in  the  pew  below.  Dr.  Vincent,  Master  ot  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  Dr.  Andrew,  both  large  men,  ven- 
tured to  commit  themselves  to  this  formidable  vehi- 
culum  of  eloquence.  Vincent  trembled.  Yet,  the  next 
day,  he  crossed  over  from  Starcross  to  Exmouth, 
with  me,  in  an  open  boat  unterrified,  whilst  the  waves 
ran  high,  and  falling  back  upon  us,  drenched  us 
completely. 


R.  P.  to  Mr,  Prebendary  Swete. 
Dear  Sir,  1785. 

*  *  *  ^  J!k 

The  Haringtons,  Champernowne,  and  Mr.  Marsh,* 
lately  made  a  Tour  through  Devon  and  Cornwall ; 
and  Mr.  Champernowne  has  had  the  goodness  to 
present  to  me  his  MS.  notices  of  this  Western  Tour, 
supposing  that  they  might  be  of  service  to  me  in  my 
History  of  Devonshire. 

These  notices  were  rather  puerile. 

*  Now  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
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I  was  very  sensible  of  Mr.  Champemowne's  kind- 
ness to  me  at  a  masquerade,  where  I  was  paying 
my  respects  to  the  present  [Earl]  Courtenay.  It 
was  a  splendid  masquerade  indeed  ^  and  the  whole 
scenery,  from  Powderham  to  Exeter,  beyond  descrip- 
tion magnificent — illuminated  as  was  the  river  'Exe 
through  its  whole  extent,  from  yachts  and  barges,  and 
all  the  variety  of  fireworks.  But  to  return  to  Cham- 
pernowne.  My  neighbours,  Messrs.  (Prebendary) 
and  (Archdeacon)  Andrew,  had  agreed  with  me  to 
go  unmasked,  as  being  more  decorous  in  clergymen. 
With  me,  the  unpleasant  consequence  was,  that  se- 
veral of  my  subscribers  to  my  '^History  of  Devonshire,*' 
taking  advantage  of  my  '<  open  countenance,"  at- 
tacked me  most  unmercifully  about  my  book ', — which 
Champernowne  perceiving,  interposed  in  my  favour, 
and  stood  by  me  till  released  by  a  Turkish  Ambas- 
sador (Lord  Courtenay),  whose  protection  from 
such  impertinence  was  not  less  powerful. 

Mr.  Templar  took  me  from  Powderham  to  my 
own  house  at  Kenton,  in  his  carriage.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  dawn  of  that  day,  the  park,  the 
plantations  gradually  opening  upon  us,  the  morn- 
ing star  fading  in  the  east,  the  horizon  one  fine 
flush  of  crimson  and  of  gold,  the  dewdrops  on  the 
trees  and  shrubs  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  every 
breeze  wafting  '*  life  and  fragrance/'  and  the  lark 
mounting  high.  Such  were  more  than  enough  to  call 
forth  strains,  responsive  to  ''  his  trembling  thrilling 
ecstacy." 

-  I  once  passed  a  most  interesting  day  with  Lord 
Stouell  (Scott)  atOxton  House.  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  his  condescending  attention 
tome. 


Sir  George  Yonge,  to  R,  P. 

Sir,  Hampton  Court,  Dec,  15,  1788. 

/  Jbope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  1  am  ^\)0\iX  Xo 
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take  in  giving  you  this  trouble,  occasioned  by  my 
having  seen  your  proposals  for  writing  the  History 
of  Devonshire^  which  Lord  Courtenay  has  commu- 
nicated to  me,  and  also  by  my  desire  of  promoting 
your  undertaking  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

I  imagine  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  towards  a  work  of  this  kind,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Badcock,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Robert 
Palk,  Sir  John  Chichester,  and  myself.  He  had  al- 
ready arranged  and  methodised  the  collection  of 
papers  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Chappie,  which  are  now 
the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Palk  ;  and  he  had  been 
furnished  with  many  other  papers,  the  result  of  re- 
searches made  by  myself  and  him,  as  well  as  others, 
at  the  British  Museum  3  extracts  and  copies  of  many 
of  which,  as  well  as  notices  of  all  of  them,  have  also 
been  taken.  There  is,  likewise,  a  MS.  History  of 
Devon,  wrote  by  the  late  Sir  William  Pole  in  1641, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  John  Pole,  who 
has  lent  it  to  Mr.  Pole  Carew.  Sir  John  Pole  has 
also  Several  MSS.,  which  were  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Anstis,  all  relating  to  the  same  subject,  of 
which  notices  are  also  taken.  Of  this  MS.  History, 
Risdon*s  Survey  is  an  imperfect  copy  5  and  there  is 
a  MS.  extract  of  it  in  the  British  Museum,  Besides 
these  materials,  indispensably  necessary  to  a  work 

.  of  this  kind,  of  which  Mr.  Badcock  was  fully  in- 
formed, tending  to  a  Survey  of  the  County^  the 
historical  part  had  also  engaged  his  attention,  there 
not  being  scarcely  any  remarkable  events  or  periods 
of  the  English  Histor)',  in  which  the  County  of  De- 
von had  not  more  or  less  a  particular  share.  Be- 
sides these,  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
antiquities  of  the  County,  not  only  Norman,  Danish, 
or  Saxon  3  but  also  Roman »  Phcenician,  Greek,  and 
original  British.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
County,  and  the  Natural  History,  together  with  an 
actual  stale  at  i)resent   of  the  population,   trade, 

manufactures,  property,  and  uaVurAV  Y\od\xtV\ttvva  oC 
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the  County,  came  within  his  ideas  of  a  work  of  this 
nature.  From  the  extent  of  his  plan,  he  thought  \f 
impossible  to  comprise  the  work  in  one  volume 
folio ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
it  in  that  compass  :  not  to  mention  that  Hutchins's 
History  of  Dorsetshire,  a  much  smaller  County  than 
ours,  takes  up  two  volumes  folio,  though  wrote 
upon  a  plan  much  more  circumscribed  than  what  I 
have  been  alluding  to.  The  knowledge  I  have  of  the 
materials  already  collected,  renders  my  opinion  de- 
cided, of  the  necessity  there  will  be  for  the  work  to 
be  extended,  at  least  to  two  volumes  folio  -,  perhaps 
even  a  third,  containing  documents,  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix, will  also  be  found  to  be  necessary  3  but  at 
least  two  xwlumes  Jolioj  is  the  smallest  compass  you 
can  bring  the  work  into.  Having  mentioned  this 
idea  to  1-^rd  Courtenay  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Denbury, 
they  coincide  with  me  in  opinion^  which  has  induced 
me  to  say  thus  much  to  you  on  the  subject.  Hoping 
you  will  be  pleased  to  accept  it  as  a  testimony  of  my 
good  will  towards  the  undertaking ;  which  1  doubt 
not  from  the  character  you  bear,  will  prosper  in 
your  hands.  Two  Guineas  per  volume,  is  also  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  5  but  besides  a  subscription, 
you  will  want  every  sort  of  assistance  which  can  be 
derived  from  information,  and  a  communication  of 
the  various  knowledge  of  others  on  the  subject, 
among  both  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  county ; 
which  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  receive  as  soon  as 
the  plan  of  the  undertaking  is  generally  understood. 
As  far  as  my  good  wishes,  or  any  assistance  I  can 
give  of  any  sort,  towards  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  you  may  truly  command  it  at  all  times  from 
this  moment ;  and  I  will  readily  contribute  also  my 
good  offices  towards  the  procuring  you  the  counte* 
nance  and  assistance  of  others  much  more  valu- 
able and  important  than  mine  can  possibly  be.  I 
am,  with  esteem,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  seTvatvt, 

George  Yo^Q^. 
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Sir  G.  Yonge  to  R.  P. 

Sir,  «      Hampton  Court,  April  %  1790. 

Full  of  friendship  and  regard  for  you  and  your 
credit  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  I  cannot  help 
being  anxious  that  you  may  make  it  as  perfect  as  the 
most  ampl«  materials,  the  most  diligent  researches, 
and  the  most  careful  investigation  can  make  it; 
which  I  very  much  fear  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
the  case,  if  you  are  in  too  much  haste.  The  motives 
with  which  I  urge  this,  will  I  trust  excuse  the  free- 
dom with  which  I  have  done  it ;  and  having  done 
so,  1  leave  it  to  your  judgment  and  most  serious  con- 
sideration :  wishing  only,  that  whenever  you  pub- 
lish, you  may  have  it  to  say  at  least  of  yourself  -, 
— and  I  may  have  to  say  it  for  you,-  that  you  have 
waited  till  you  had  obtained  every  degree  of  informa* 
tion  which  the  most  diligent  inquiries  could  fur- 
nish you  with  3  and  that  whatever  defects  the  work 
may  have,  it  will  not  be  any  defect  arising  from  want 
of  materials  which  could  have  been  obtained,  or 
ought  to  have  been  sought  for. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  articles  upon  which  you  wish  for  materials,  I 
should  hope  you  might  get  some  useful  information 
from  your  neighbour  Mr.  Swete,  and  from  Mr. 
Beeke  -,*  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  such  gentlemen 
would,  on  being  applied  to,  liberally  contribute 
every  information  in  their  power.  There  may  be 
many  others  in  Devonshire,  both  qualified  and  dis- 
posed to  give  their  assistance ;  and  it  will  be  on 
every  account  advisable  to  attempt  procuring  it. 

I  will  continue  my  researches  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  whatever  may  occur 
there.  I  am,  with  great  tixith  and  regard,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  senant,  George  Yonge, 

•  NowDeanofBm^o\. 
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Sir  George  Yonge  to  R,  P. 

Sir,  Stratford  Place,  April  18,  1791. 

I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  the  9th  instant,  and 
am  much  concerned  that  your  sensibility  should  have 
occasioned  you  such  uneasiness  of  mind  from  my 
silence,  and  that  you  shoiild  go  so  far  as  to  attribute 
it  to  such  causes  as  had  no  existence. 

To  say  the  truth,  my  silence  was  simply  owing  to 
the  numberless  avocations  I  have  lately  bad,  which 
have  left  me  little  or  no  leisure  for  a  correspondence 
like  yours,  in  which  I  should  be  tempted,  as  I  am 
now^  though  I  hardly  have  time  to  communicate  my 
thoughts  to  you,  as  fully  as  you  desire  and  I  wish  to 
do  it.  I  hope  this  €xpla;naiion  of  my  silence  will  be 
satisfactory  to  you,  and  that  you  never  will  impute 
it  to  any  cause  which  need  give  you  any  uneasiness. 
I  come  now  to  the  topics  of  your  letter  5  and  I  will 
write  immediately  to  the  Dean  of  Exeter  as  you  de- 
sire. Next,  as  to  Dr.  Randolph's*  letter,  I  am  really 
obliged  to  you  for  communicating  it  -,  and  I  think, 
that  however  you  and  I  may  be  convinced  of  any 
system^  yet  Dr.  Randolph  may  in  some  degree  be 
right :  at  least  so  far,  that  it  will  most  certainly  be 
prudent,  in  advancing  or  maintaining  any  system 
not  generally  agreed  on,  to  do  it  hypothetically,  and 
to  submit  your  sentiments  to  the  reader,  not  dog- 
matically but  with  caution,  and  rather  leaving  it 
with  the  public  to  decide  and  pronounce  judgment 
upon  it.  It  can  be  nothing  to  me,  nor  to  you, 
whether  any  such  system  is  fallacious  or  not ;  and 
inclining  to  think  it  otherwise,  it  cannot  but  be 
gratifying  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  have  laid 
before  them  the  grounds  of  such  an  opinion ;  nor 

*  Dr.  Randolph*  who  died  Bishop  of  London,  had  disapproved 
of  Yonge's  Arroenianlsm. 
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can  I  conceive  the  reader  would  reject  all  antiquity, 
or  all  conjectures  about  it. 

There  are  indeed  some  who  call  themselves  anti- 
cjuaries,  that  if  once  they  get  hold  of  a  Saxon 
building  or  record,  think  they  have  exhausted  all 
antiquity.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  evacuation  of 
this  Uland  by  the  Romans^  the  Saxons  came  in  and 
fixed  themselves,  and  have  continued  to  this  day. 
The  Belgick,  Danish,  and  Norman  conquests  or 
settlements,  having  [)roved  but  temporary,  and 
finally  given  way  to  the  Saxon  race,  which  is  now 
the  origin  of  our  language,  government,  and  laws  ; 
but  still  it  is  equally  true,  that  before  the  Saxons, 
the  Romans  possessed  this  Island  tor  near  500 
years.  That  before  them  the  Belgians  and  other 
tribes  from  the  Continent  possessed  various  parts 
of  the  Island,  partly  for  commerce,  and  partly  for 
conquest  and  settlement.  That  before  them  the 
Greeks,  and  before  that  the  Phoenicians  frequented 
aixd  partly  settled  in  the  western  parts,  where  tin 
was  produced  -,  and  that  even  in  those  early  times, 
both  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  found  those  western 
parts  peopled,  and  traded  with  them.  Upon  ail 
these  points  of  remote  and  early  antiquity,  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  and  labour  to  collect  par- 
ticulars sufficient  to  ascertain  minutely  from  whence 
this  early  race  of  people  came  3  yet  there  seems 
to  be  enough  to  show,  that  there  was  such  an  early 
race  settled  here,  especially  in  the  western  parts, 
whom  Julius  Cassar  calls  the  aborigines,  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  European  or  continental  settlers. 
It  would  be  strange  not  to  notice  in  your  history  ail 
the  traces  of  this  early  antiquity;  since  the  traces  are 
chiefly  applicable  to  the  fVe^t  of  England,  What  the 
emigrators  were  who  first  settled  in  those  western 
parts,  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  not  a 
groundless  conjecture  that  they  came  from  the  East. 
Their reUgion,c\xsioms, dress,  manner  of  fightingand 
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many  other  usages,  were  not  European.  The  great 
period  of  emigration  was  the  dispersion  of  Nimrod 
and  his  men,  at  the  building  of  Babel ;  and  from 
them  the  western  world  was  probably  peopled. 

The  ancients,  indeed,  divided  all  history  and  an- 
tiquity into  three  }>eriods.  The  first  was  that  which 
commenced  from  that  event  which  they  called  beirov 
a8v\oy  avoppriTov,  which  1  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce to  be  the  deluge  and  the  age  of  the  gods.upon 
Earth;  that  is  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons^  and  their 
families,  from  whom  all  the  earth  was  peopled.  The 
next  period  was  /xvOikov,  in  which  was  established 
all  the  Heathen  Mythology  grounded  upon  allego- 
rical rites  and  mysteries,  alluding  to  the  former 
period ;  and  the  last  was  lerTopiKriv,  which  included 
the  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  Grecian  history. 
But  I  am  going  into  a  much  greater  length  than  I 
intended ;  and  having  ah-eady  troubled  you  so  often 
on  these  subjects,  1  fear  I  am  only  repeating  former 
topics.  1  have  no  time  for  more,  and  will  only  add 
that  I  have  another  large  packet  for  you,  and  beg 
to  know  if  I  shall  send  it  tp  Kenton  or  to  Cornwall  3 
and  am  with  great  regard.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  George  Yonge. 


Sir  G.  Yonge,  to  R.  P. 
Sir,  Escot,  June  24,  1793. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  I  received  a 
letter  last  post  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State^  to 
acquaint  me  that  your  request  had  been  laid  before 
the  King^  and  that  His  Majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  permit  your  intended  History  of  Devon- 
shire to  be  dedicated  to  Him. 

I  presume  you  will,  by  this  time,  have  received 
the  usual  notification  of  this,  in  form,  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  State ;  but  1  was  willing,  as  soon  as  I 
heard  of  it,  to  Jet  you  know  it. 
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I  take  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  Csesar^s  Commentaries  relative  to  Bri- 
tain 3  all  of  them  tending  to  prove  that  the  original 
Britons  did  not  come  from  the  Continent^  and  were 
perfectly  unknown  to  thern^  except  in  the  parts  near 
the  sea  coasts  where  the  Belgs  and  others  had  settled 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  and  therefore  we 
must  look  for  some  other  origin  for  these  inhabi- 
tants, than  what  has  been  usually  supposed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Greeks  also,  who  came  for  com- 
merce, and  the  Phoenicians  too,  may,  like  the  Belgse^ 
have  made  settlements  on  the  sea-coast  -,  but,  as 
Csesar  says,  hi  non  erant  aborigines.  I  am,  with  great 
respect^  Sir^  your  most  obedient  servant^ 

George  Yonge. 


Rev,  S,  Badcock  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine, 
Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  9,  1786. 

Among  the  numerous  histories  and  surveys  of 
particular  counties,  it  seems  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  none  for  the  county  of  Devon  should  hitherto 
have  appeared  in  print,  except  a  disjointed  copy  of 
a  work  originally  imperfect  and  ill-written. 

The  imperfections  of  Risdon's  Survey,  and  the 
room  left  for  further  improvements  on  its  plan,  and 
additions  to  the  information  it  contains,  might,  one 
should  think,  have  been  sufficient  inducements  to 
have  engaged  some  able  pen  in  an  undertaking  that 
had  a  claim  to  public  patronage ;  and.  if  well  exe- 
cuted, would  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  the 
country,  and  insured  a  lasting  fame  to  the  author. 

A  county  so  populous  and  extensive — its  produc- 
tions so  various,  and  its  historical  memorials  so  in- 
teresting and  entertaining,  might  furnish  materials 
for  many  large  volumes.  But  the  truth  is,  this  great 
extent  of  the  county,  the  variety  of  subjects  that 
press  on  the  historian^  and  call  for  illustration ;  the 
copiousness  of  some,  and  the  o\isc\xi\V^  ol  q!Oc«\^ 
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arising  from  equivocal  and  contradictory  relations^ 
or  from  their  remote  origin  in  those  dark  periods 
when  none^  or  but  few^  memorials  of  any  signal 
event  or  great  revolution  were  recorded  in  writing ; 
the  variety  of  books^  manuscripts,  charters,  deeds^ 
and  other  curious  papers,  that  ought  to  be  consulted, 
as  well  as  of  places  to  be  previously  viewed,  or  au- 
thentic information  to  be  procured  concerning  their 
situation  and  history  ^  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
proportional  length  of  time  that  will  be  requisite  to 
digest  and  polish  the  materials,  in  order  to  produce 
a  regular  and  elegant  work,  fit  for  the  public  eye, 
and  such  as  would  rank  the  author  with  Atkyns, 
Dugdale,  and  Hutchins ;  these  circumstances  are  suf- 
ficient to  deter  any  one  person,  however  ingenious, 
industrious,  and  well-informed,  from  engaging  singly 
in  so  arduous  and  complicated  an  undertaking. 

The  natural  history  of  this  county  would  of  itself, 
if  justice  were  done  to  so  copious  a  subject,  supply 
materials  for  a  volume  of  considerable  bulk. 

The  antiquities  of  it  would  fill  a  volume  of  equal 
size,  and  demand  the  assistance  of  another  able  hand« 

The  historical,  biographical,  and  genealogical  de- 
partments should  be  allotted  to  persons  who  have 
been  respectively  conversant  in  studies  of  this  nature. 

When  so  many  discouragements  unite  to  alarm 
the  apprehensions  even  of  the  most  profound  and 
skilful  antiquary,  we  need  not  wonder  that  so  little 
hath  been  done  towards  a  complete  History  of  the 
county  of  Devon  j  and  that  the  collections  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  for  that  purpose^  should 
chiefly  be  confined  to  private  libraries,  in  manuscripts 
little  known  and  seldom  consulted. 

Hooker's  Description  of  Devon,  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Prince  and  other  authors  (but  of  which 
Mr.  Chappie  could  never  gain  any  information,  not- 
withstanding the  most  diligent  inquiries),  and  West- 
cot's  View  of  the  County,  still  remain  in  MS.  \tv  Wi^ 
curious  library  of  Mr,  CofRn  at  Portlege,  iveat  'B\A^- 

£2 
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ford :  and  Sir  William  Pole's  celebrated  MS,  on  the 
same  subject  is  preserved  in  the  hand- writing  of  the 
original  author,  and  was  lately  revised  and  put  into  a 
more  decent  and  commodious  form  by  Mr.  Incledon 
of  Pilton>  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Pole. 

Those  papers  were  written  ia  the  infancy  of  an- 
tiquarian studies,  by  authors  who  were  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Camden  for  the  light  they  have  thrown 
on  the  remoter  antiquities  of  Devon :  and  the  defect 
of  information  is  particularly  complained  of  by 
Westcot,  whose  researches  and  sagacity  could  but  ill 
remedy  the  grievance  which  he  so  frequently  laments. 

Had  those  manuscripts,  however,  been  published^ 
they  would  have  awakened  curiosity,  and  some  more 
able  writers  might  have  been  induced  to  exert  them- 
selves, to  supply  their  deficiencies  and  correct  their 
errors.  The  foundation  was  laid,  and  the  super- 
structure might  have  been  raised  with  more  satis- 
faction to  the  public  and  more  credit  to  the  author. 

When  almost  every  county  in  England  had  been 
honoured  by  its  historian,  it  was  the  wish  of  many 
respectable  gentlemen  in  Devonshire,  that  a  county 
of  such  extent  and  importance  should  have  the  same 
tribute  of  respect  paid  to  it  5  and,  as  they  were  justly 
dissatisfied  with  the  meagre  and  unpolished  memo- 
rials of  Risdon,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  desire 
more  ample  and  better  digested  information  than 
the  public  hath  already  been  favoured  with ;  and 
when  Mr.  Chappie  published  his  proposals,  his  plan 
was  generally  approved  of  j  and,  though  his  edu- 
cation and  talents  excited  no  very  flattering  expec- 
tations of  an  elegant  and  liberal  history,  yet  the 
known  industry  of  the  man  had  raised  an  expectation 
of  curious  and  accurate  information ;  and  he  ob- 
tained all  the  credit  his  ambition  could  have  aspired 
to  as  the-  editor  of  RUdorCs  Survty,  with  corrections 
and  additions. 

He  engaged  for  nothing  further;  and,  had  the 
matenala  which  he  coWecled  tot  \\ivs  ^ur^ose  been 
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presented  to  the  public^  they  would  have  had  no  cause 
for  complaint. 

But,  as  he  advanced  in  his  work,  so  proportionally 
the  materials  of  it  increased  both  in  bulk  and  con- 
sequence ;  and,  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments to  the  extent  his  projected  History  required, 
he  from  time  to  time  amused  the  public  with  excuses 
and  promises,  and  at  length  died  without  completing 
his  design. 

His  papers  contain  a  mass  of  curious,  though 
heterogeneous,  information,  and  may  be  of  vast  use 
to  any  one  who  hath  leisure,  abilities,  and  resolution, 
for  the  work  which  he  had  left  unfinished.  Much 
trouble  will  be  saved  for  the  future  historian.  Many 
hints  are  given  which  may  be  pursued  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  elucidating  the  antiquities  of  the  cotmty ; 
and  he,  who  may  hereafter  avail  himsdf  of  the  col- 
lections which  I  have  laboured  to  reduce  to  some 
degree  of  system  and  arrangement,  will  Bdt  forget 
his  obligations  to  Sir  Robert  Palk,  whose  love  for  his 
native  county,  and  earnest  wish  to  make  them  useful 
to  the  public,  hath  rescuedthese  papers  from  dblivion, 
and  placed  them  in  his  own  library,  as  a  valuable 
deposit  for  futurity,  and  a  monument  of  the  laudable 
and  industrious  researches  of  William  Chappie. 

Yours,  &c.  Samuel  Badoock. 


Rev.  S.  Batkock  to  Sir  G.  Yonge. 
Sir,  Oci...  1786. 

I  had  the  honour  of  your  very  obliging  letter  by  this 
|K)st,  and  I  take  the  first  instant  to  acknowledge  it  -, 
though  (as  I  am  going  abroad  this -moniing)  I  can- 
not be  so  full  afnd  particular  in  my  reply  as  your 
acceptable  iavour  deserves. 

1  am  much  Ottered  by  your  approbation  of  my 
letter  to  the  lEditor  ^  the  Gentleman's  Mags^^vne* 
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If  it  should  excite  aitention^  and  be  the  means  of 
engaging  such  assistance  as  is  requisite  to  complete 
the  arduous  undertaking  in  which  Mr.  Chappie  em- 
barked^ my  end  will  be  answered. 

When  the  business  was  at  first  proposed  to  me,  I 
shrunk  from  it  immediately^  it  met  me  unpre- 
pared. I  had  been  but  little  conversant  in  studies 
of  this  nature ;  and  I  was  aware  that  such  expecta- 
tions would  be  formed  by  the  public  as  I  should  be 
incapable  of  gratifying.  I  was  fearful  of  losing  the 
little  credit  my  literary  pui'suits  had  gained,  and 
dreaded  the  reproach  that  would  ensue  for  under- 
taking a  work  for  which  I  was  unqualified. 

Sir  Robert  Palk  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  my 
'  opinion  on  Chapple*s  MSS.  and  I  visited  Haldon  in 
order  to  examine  them.  On  a  very  cursory  view  I 
saw  that  they  were  sufficiently  valuable  to  deserve  to 
be  rescued  from  oblivion  -,  and  now,  on  a  more  mi- 
nute inquiry,  I  am  still  more  confirmed  in  the  opi- 
nion I  at  firat  entertained  of  their  merit. 

I  have  drawn  yp  a  catalogue  of  the  papers ;  and 
have  inserted,  under  the  most  material  articles, 
some  general  account  of  their  nature  and  quality. 

The  loose  papers  and  detached  fragments  I  have 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  under  the  names  of 
the  places  to  which  they  immediately  refer. 

The  apprehension  of  my  being  unequal  to  the 
work,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  ought  tp  be  carried, 
hath  always  made  me  decline  it  -,  but  no  one  wished 
more  cordially  to  see  it  committed  to  such  hands  as 
were  qualified  to  do  it  justice;  and  it  would  be  suf- 
ficiently gratifying  to  my  ambition  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  arranging  and  polishing  the  work,  if  my 
assistance  should  be  needed  for  that  purpose.  My 
assistance,  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  abilities, 
should  not  be  wanting.  If  the  materials  be  col- 
lected, I  will  engage  to  digest  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner  that  1  am  able ;  and  give  the  whole  such  a  form 
as  I  hope  would  not  be  di8p\eaa\t\g  \o  v\i^  ^vs^Vi^  ^^^^^ 
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But  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  alarms  me ; 
and  there  are  some  departments  for  which  I  am 
totally  unqualified;  a  work  too  that  is  honoured 
with  such  patronage  as  yours  and  Sir  Robert  Palk's^ 
ought  to  be  distinguished  by  great  merit,  and  be  in 
some  measure  answerable  to  the  support  which  it 
received. 

I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  when  I  assure  you, 
that  I  feel  all  I  express.  My  fears  are  not  affected^ 
they  are  real  3  and  apprehensions  like  mine  would, 
I  am  afraid,  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  per- 
formance if  it  were  resigned  to  my  sole  manage- 
ment. A  certain  degree  of  confidence  is  necessary 
to  give  it  spirit  and  vigour.  On  subjects  that  come 
more  immediately  within  the  line  of  my  former 
studies,  and  where  natural  inclination  hath  been 
re-inforced  by  habit,  I  might  speak  with  more  assur- 
ance :  but  here  1  am  a  novice  5  I  must  acquire  a 
new  taste  5  I  must  investigate  new  objects. 

1  most  ardently  wish  to  confer  personally  with 
you  on  this  business.    I  want  much  to  know  your 
plan  ;  and  should  esteem  it  a  most  particular  favour 
if  you  would  communicate  any  hints  that  may  con- 
tribute to  bring  this  important  matter  to  some  de- 
cisive issue.    1  will  freely  tell  you  what  I  think  I 
can  do  -,  and  as  freely  acknowledge  what  I  know  I 
cannot  do.     If  it  be  necessary,  and  you  and  Sir  Ro- ' 
bert  Palk  should  judge  it  advisable,  I  will  as  soon 
as  possible  meet  you  in  London  3  and  I  can  with 
more  convenience  do  it,  as  I  have  relinquished  (what 
I  had  long  wished  and  resolved)  my  function  as  dis- 
senting minister.    It  was  grown  equally  intolerable 
and  disgusting ;  it  neither  suited  my  inclinations 
nor  my  judgment.     I  have  hazarded  my  uncle's 
resentment  and  the  calumny  of  my  enemies  3  but  I 
have  followed  the  dictates  of  my  reason  and  my 
conscience.     1  think  of  the  step  I  have  taken  with 
growing  pleasure ;  and  doubt  not  but  I  6\ia\\^\vi«)% 
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be  ready  to  number  it  among  the  happiest  resolu- 
tions of  my  life.  It  was  the  step  that  my  ever  dear 
and  honoured '  friend,  the  late  Sir  John  Chichester, 
wished  me  to  take  some  years  since,  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  serving  me ;  but  I  had  not  then  made 
up  my  mind  so  thoroughly  on  it  as  the  great  im- 
portance of  it  deserved  and  demanded: — delicacy 
also  restrained  me.  I  would  not  have  it  said  that  I 
was  bought ;  and  I,  therefore,  take  a  pride  in  show- 
ing my  independence  and  risking  my  interest : 

''The  world  U  all  before  me,  where  to  rest. 
And  Providence  my  guide  !  *' 


Rev,  S,  Badcock  to  Sir  G,  Yonge, 
Sir, 
'  I  was  at  Youlston  when  I  had  the  honour  of  vour 
most  obliging  and  veiy  acceptable  letter.  It  contains 
matter  of  such  importance,  that  I  was  unable  to  give 
it  so  particular  an  answer  as  it  required.  I  could 
only  acknowledge  my  sense  of  the  obligation  your 

freat  attention  to  me  lays  me  under  to  Sir  Robert 
*alk,  and  my  earnest  wish  to  engage  in  any  plan 
'  that  may  facilitate  and  complete   the  great  object 
you  have  mutually  exerted  yourselves  to  patronize 
and  perfect. 

I  have  been  honoured  with  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert 

thi«  morning  5  and  he  informs  me  that  he  hath  done 

me  the  favour  of  communicating  my  intentions  to  you. 

I  am  most  gratefully  affected  by  the  offers  of  so* 

sistance  which  you  make  me,  and  the  encouragement 

which  you  so  liberally  impose.    On  so  delicate  a 

subject,  I  am  incapable  of  saying  much ;  especially 

where  literature  is  concerned — which  ought  to  be 

free  and  generous,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  venal 

motives  tviiatever. 
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All  I  can  say  on  this  head  at  present  is,  that  my 
wants  and  my  wishes  are  contracted  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  It  may  be  but  for  a  few  years  that  I 
may  need  any  assistance,  but  what  my  own  fortune 
may  supply.  I  am  dependent  on  my  uncle ;  but  I 
expect  little  from  him  till  bis  death.  Till  that  pe- 
riod I  must  work  my  way  through  the  world  as  well 
as  I  can. 

1  hope  to  take  orders  in  the  Summer :  and  if  any* 
thing  should  offer  that  you  could  assist  me  in,  you 
will  confer  an  obligation  on  one,  who  1  trust  will  not 
be  unworthy  of  your  patronage — and  I  am  sure,  will 
never  be  unmindful  of  it. 

The  Dissenters,  in  consequence  of  my  quitting 
their  connexion,  (a  step  my  judgment  and  inclination 
equally  approve  of,  though  hazardous  to  my  interests 
in  many  respects,)  have  conceived  an  aversion  tome, 
which  appears  daily  to  increase ;  and  my  ears  are 
alarmed  with  threats  full  of  revenge ;  for  many  of 
the  zealots  of  this  fierce  and  inflexible  sect  are  watch- 
ing for  matter  to  prejudice  the  Bishop  against  me : 
and  one  of  their  most  noted  leaders  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  is  determined  to  bring  forward  a 
circumstance  that  happened  ten  years  ago,  in  order 
to  impeach  the  chastity  of  my  character.  That 
circumstance,  at  the  worst,  was  only  one  of  those 
common  failings  to  which  young  men  of  warm  pas- 
'sions  are  liable.  But  my  tnemies  aggravate  it  be- 
yond all  the  bounds  of  truth,  and  make  additions 
which  have*  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  reality. 

I  hope  the  Bishop  will  consider  it  as  an  act  of  dark 
and  diabolical  revenge ;  for  I  will  defy  my  bitterest 
enemies  to  accuse  me,  even  of  an  impropriety  in  my 
moral  conduct,  since  that  period,  when  I  suffei^d 
too  severely  for  a  mere  casual  imprudence — the  tran- 
sient passion  of  a  moment,  which  malice  and  infamy 
heightened  into  a  crime. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  voice  and  protectiou  oi  all 
the  Clergy  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood.     ^^ 
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connexion  hath  been  wholly  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Churchy  by  friendly  inter- 
course^ for  these  ten  years.  1  have  associated  only 
with  them  ;  and  it  was  a  point  of  delicacy  that  kept 
me  from  positively  quitting  the  Dissenters  long  ago, 
and  not  any  struggle  of  conscience.  It  is  a  nice 
point  to  relinquish  a  profession.  The  late  Sir  John 
Chichester  wished  me  to  do  it  when  he  had  the  power 
of  serving  me.  But  I  declined  his  offer  3  for  1  was 
afraid  of  illiberal  censures,  even  at  a  time  when  my 
judgment  taught  me  to  despise  them. 

The  struggles  of  my  mind  have  been  very  great ; 
and  1  have  not  recovered  that  tremulous  vibration 
(if  1  may  so  express  myself)  which  always  precedes 
a  great  revolution  in  a  man's  life  and  pursuits.  I 
suppose  the  politician  (if  he  is  possessed  of  strong 
sensibility)  feels  it  when  he  quits  his  party,  even 
with  the  consent  of  his  undtrstandmg :  but  as  re- 
ligion is  of  a  more  sacred  nature,  aud  its  obligations 
of  more  awful  moment,  every  thing  which  affects 
our  present  concern  in  it,  must  strike  with  deeper 
force,  and  be  attended  with  more  serious  reflections. 

My  conduct,  however,  is  such  as  1  can  reflect  on 
with  growing  satisfaction.  I  know  my  motives  were 
pure  and  upright  3  1  can  with  pleasure  think  of  them 
by  day,  and  repose  with  them  by  night. 

I  need  ask  your  pardon  for  troubling  you  with 
such  private  and  personal  matters ;  but  a  hint  in 
Sir  Robert's  letter  respecting  your  wish  to  serve  me, 
draws  it  from  me  ;  and  I  rely  on  your  indulgence  to 
excuse  it :  particularly  at  a  moment  when  my  im- 
placable enemies  are  exerting  themselves  to  blight 
all  my  future  prospects,  and  when  my  feelings  are 
tortured  eveiy  day  by  the  sight  of  a  most  beloved 
and  tender  mother  (whom  I  have  supported  for 
years)  perishing  by  inches,  by  the  most  terrible  of 
all  human  calamities — a  cancer  over  her  right  eye  \ 

But  I  must  now  quit  this  very  disagreeable  subject, 
and  once  more  beg  you  wWWrov^Xft  v\i\^  ^vw^asva^  ^1 
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my  more  private  concerns  to  the  confidence  which 
your  goodness  and  condescension  have  taught  me 
to  repose  in  you. 

I  greatly  approve  of  the  plan  of  proceeding  which 
you  have  laid  down  so  accurately  and  judiciously, 
and  will  (after  I  have  got  rid  of  some  literary  engage- 
ments which  my  friendship  for  an  author  *  in  some 
distress  hath  inclined  me  to  adopt  and  complete) 
consider  the  subject  as  my  own,  and  pursue  it  with 
unremitting  attention.  I  am  too  much  a  novice  as 
yet  in  the  study  of  local  antiquities :  but  I  find  a 
growing  passion  for  the  subject ;  and  time,  I  hope, 
will  mature  my  judgment  in  those  matters  3  and  my 
reading  being  more  immediately  directed  to  this 
point,  i  hope  will  bring  in  a  constant  accession  of 
materials  for  the  final  completion  of  the  great  work 
you  have  in  view. 


Rev,  S.  Badcock  to  Sir  G,  Yonge. 
Sir,  South  Molton,  Dec,  2,  1786. 

On  my  return  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading 
your  very  instructive  letter  5  and  will  avail  myself 
of  the  hints  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
of  communicating  in  so  free  and  condescending  a 
manner. 

i  shall  soon  divest  myself  of  all  other  literary  en- 
gagements, in  order  to  pursue  this  business  without 
distraction  or  interruption.  I  shall  then  make  my 
reading  chiefly  subservient  to  such  inquiries  as  will 
furnish  my  mind  with  the  best  materials  for  the  pro- 
secution of  this  arduous  and  extensive  undertaking. 
As  much  will  be  expected,  the  best  exertions  will  be 
requisite  3  but  whatever  I  should  prove  deficient  in, 
I  hope  nothing  will  appear  that  will  argue  a  want 
of  zeal  or  of  activity.  I  shall  take  no  step  inde- 
pendent of  your  approbation ;   and  wish  lo  Yv^v^ 

*Dr.  White. 
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your  concurrence  and  assistance  throughout  the 
whole  work. 

We  have  good  materials  already;  and  we  have 
ample  scope  to  range  in  for  more ;  and  more  we 
must  have  before  we  can  ever  begin  to  write  what 
may  justly  be  called  a  History.  If  you  should  make 
any  further  discoveries  in  the  Museum,  or  if  Mr. 
Beeke  should  find  any  thing  in  the  Bodleian  Libmr^ 
that  may  suit  our  purpose,  1  flatter  myself  that  you 
will  favour  me  with  the  earliest  account  of  your 
discoveries;  and  with  such  transcripts  as  may  be 
judged  necessary  to  illustrate  any  part  of  the  His- 
tory of  Devonshire. 

1  intend^  as  soon  as  my  engagements  will  permit, 
to  visit  Exeter,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  examining 
the  papers,  and  other  ancient  and  curious  records  in 
the  Cathedral  Library.  I  am  assured  of  the  best 
assistance,  and  from  the  hand  of  a  man  the  best 
qualified  to  afford  it. 

Chapple^s  papers  shall  be  sent  to  Sir  Robert  Palk 
by  the  next  waggon. 

In  the  mean  time^  I  inclose  for  your  inspection  a 
copy  of  Chappie's  answer  to  Dean  Milles*s  queries } 
a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Dean  after  he  had  under- 
taken the  publication  of  Risdon ;  together  with  a 
list  of  queries  which  Chappie  himself  circulated 
through  the  county.  By  a  comparison  of  the  Dean's 
and  Chappie's  queries,  you  will  be  able  to  see  what 
is  deficient  or  what  redundant,  and  from  both  you 
will  be  able  to  form  a  more  complete  and  compre- 
hensive list  than  either. 

The  necessity  of  having  a  common-place-hook^ 
where  we  may  make  references  to  books  to  be  con- 
sulted, facts  to  be  investigated,  places  to  be  visited 
in  person^  &c.  &c.  is  more  and  more  obvious  -,  and 
I  am  also  convinced  that  we  should  always  have  ai 
hand  a  book  of  a  more  miscellaneous  nature,  where 
we  may  enter  hints  just  as  they  occur  ^  and,  if  neces- 
sary,  we  may  transfer  iViem  to  «^  mox^  \^^>a\ax  ^a- 
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count,  vfhere  matters  should  be  arranged  either 
alphabetically  or  systematically,  just  as  it  may  suit 
our  inclination  or  convenience. 

Shall  I  leave  it  to  you  to  apply  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  by  means  of  Mr,  Pitt,  or  Dr.  Pretty- 
man  ;  or  would  you  wish  me  to  apply  myself  co 
Dr.  Beadon,  of  Jesus  College  ?  I  shall  wait  for  your 
commands  on  that  head. 

I  intend  to  read  the  Saxon  Chronicle  when  I  go  to 
Youlston,  and  will  carefully  mark  every  place  that 
refers  to  the  West  Saxon  Kingdom. 

In  my  next  1  will  send  you  a  catalogue  of  books, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted^ and  to  which  references  should  be  made^  in 
order  to  render  our  pursuits  more  easy,  regular,  and 
satisfactory.  If  1  should  omit  any  that  are  proper 
to  be  examined,  which  you  or  Sir  Robert  may  recol- 
lect, you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  notice  them,  in 
order  that  our  list  may  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  our  work  will  have  a  solid  and  ample  foun- 
dation. 

Though  the  journey  to  town  was  particularly  in- 
convenient to  me  at  this  time  of  the  year,  yet  I  am 
happy  that  I  did  not  decline  Sir  John  s  request  to 
accompany  him,  since  it  afforded  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  with  you  on  many  interesting 
subjects,  and  affords  me  the  pleasing  hope  of  deriv- 
ing much  improvement  from  your  correspondence. 

Since  my  return  1  have  been  confined  by  a  very 
bad  cold,  or  I  should  have  sent  those  papers  by  the 
last  post.  I  beg  my  most  respectful  compliments  to 
Sir  Robert  Palk  j  and  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
your  most  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

Sam.  Badcock. 
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Rev.  S.  Badcock  to  Sir  G.  Yonge. 

Sir,  Youlston,  Dec.  29,  1786. 

The  field  for  conjecture  is  too  wide  for  the  sober 
step  and  prescribed  limits  of  the  historian  of  a 
county  J  and  disquisitions  full  of  learning,  and  full 
too  of  ingenuity,  on  the  aborigines  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, seem  to  me  to  be  beyond  the  province  of  such 
a  writer,  and  will  affbrd  little  entertainment,  and  less 
instruction  to  the  generality  of  his  readers.  It  is  a 
delusive  path ;  and  the  more  lively  a  man^s  genius  is, 
and  the  more  fertile  his  imagination,  the  greater 
danger  he  will  be  in  from  the  temptation  that  he 
will  there  meet  with,  to  be  detained  too  long, 
and  to  make  him  wander  too  far. 

I  was  led  to  these  reflections  by  reading  the  first 
part  of  Dr.  Borlase's  History  of  Cornwall.  It  was 
tiresome  because  it  seemed  to  me  impertinent  to  the 
main  object  of  his  work.  Of  that  work,  however,  1 
must,  and  do  speak,  with  great  respect.  It  is  inge- 
nious and  learned  ;  and  ]  shall  be  greatly  indebted 
to  the  author  for  many  valuable  observations,  and 
for  references  to  books  that  are  necessary  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  prosecution  of  our  work. 

But  the  thing  which  most  puzzles  me^  is  the  man- 
ner how  we  shall  get  at  the  information  that  will  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  pre^en^  state  of  the  county. 
Correspondence  will  be  imperfect  and  deficient. 
Some  will  communicate  no  information ;  and  others 
what  will  be  of  no  importance.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  visit  every  parish  in  Devon ;  and  take  down 
accounts  on  the  spot.  But  one  person  cannot  do 
this;  and  the  expence  would  be  prodigious.  And 
yet  a  History  will  be  very  imperfect  where  informa- 
tion is  not  obtained  at  the  first  hand.  With  re- 
spect to  myself,  if  the  work  is  to  bear  my  name,  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  loose  and  general  informa- 
tion :  1  must  see  with  my  own  eyes,  and  hear  with 
my  own  ears. 
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00  this  most  material  part  of  the  subject  I  must 
talk  with  you  in  person^  which  I  hope  will  be  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  and  possibly  before.  In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  go  on  with  my  inquiries,  and 
particularly  with  those  writers  who  illustrate  the 
ancient  History  of  the  County. 

Sir  John  Chichester  dined  yesterday  with  Sir  B. 
Wray,  and  was  informed  that  Lady  Palk  was  so  near 
her  dissolution  and  in  such  a  dreadful  situation  that 
her  recovei-y  was  neither  hoped  for  nor  desired.  I 
beg  to  trouble  you  with  my  roost  respectful  ser- 
vices to  Sir  Robert  Palk.  I  feel  most  tenderly  for 
his  affliction ;  and  wish  him  the  succour  of  divine 
goodness  and  mercy. 

1  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  few 
days  at  this  place  with  Mr.  and  Mrs  Sanford.  Your 
very  sensible  relation  constantly  reminded  me  of  you. 
Mrs,  Sanford,  of  Ninehead,  is  still  here  with  her 
son  ;  as  both  she  and  Sir  John  know  of  my  writing 
to  you,  they  desire  me  to  present  their  very  respect- 
ful compliments  to  you. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  every  sentiment  of 
esteem,  Sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, Samuel  Badcock. 


Rev,  S.  Badcock  to  Sir  G.  Yonge. 
Sir,  South  Molton,  Fek  1 5,  1 7S7. 

Since  my  last  letter,  1  have  been  so  much  indis- 
posed by  a  violent  cold,  that  I  caught  by  mmbling 
about  the  environs  of  Oakhampton,  (where  the 
castle  and  many  other  curiosities  so  much  engaged 
my  attention,  that  I  forgot  my  infirmities,  and  how 
ill'l  had  been  at  Colonel  Rodd's,)  that  1  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  your  papers  with  that 
care  which  their  importance  requires.  I  have  read 
enough  to  convince  me  of  your  great  attention  to 
the  subject    which    chieBy    occupies    my  ^^e^etiV 
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thoughts  ;  and  of  your  zeal  to  see  it  pursued  and 
completed.  Not  a  hint  shall  be  lost  on  me  3  and  I 
am  sure  that  every  communication  from  you  will  de^ 
serve  the  most  reppectful  attention. 

Your  observations  on  the  Saxon  Chronicle  are  very 
ingenious  and  judicious ;  and  you  are  certainly  right 
as  to  Farley  :  you  must  have  read  that  curious  re- 
main of  antiquity  with  a  keen  and  discerning  eye, 
to  have  made  such  accurate  and  very  copious  refe- 
rences to  it,  as  you  have  done  in  the  paper  which 
you  have  enclosed  to  assist  me  in  my  examination  of 
it.  I  am  studying  the  Saxon  language  -,  and  I  hope 
in  a  short  time  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  Bishop's  translation.  Its  affinity  to  the 
English  is  much  nearer  than  I  was  aware  of ;  and  I 
was  sur))rised  to  find,  in  a  charter  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  that  but  two  or  three  words  occurred, 
which  had  nothing  answerable  in  our  present  lan- 
guage. I  wish  IMr.  Home  Tooke's  late  publication, 
entitled,  "  Ettcq  UrepoevTa,  or  the  Diversions  of 
Purley,"  may  excite  a  greater  attention  to  the  Saxon 
than  hath  been  hitherto  paid  to  it  in  our  schools 
and  universities.  Thb  work  is  truly  ingenious,  and 
learned  ^  and  1  endeavoured  to  draw  the  eyes  of 
the  public  towards  it,  by  a  pretty  copious  account  of 
it  in  the  last  Monthly  Review.  [Vide  January  Review, 
Parti.] 

1  have  just  learnt,  from  a  clergyman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, that  Dr.  Atwell  (formerly  Rector  of 
Exeter  College,  and  a  man  of  curious  observation 
and  great  learning,)  travelled  through  the  South  of 
Devonshire,  purposely  with  a  view  to  make  remarks 
on  anything  worthy  of  attention,  and  that  his  pa- 
pers, if  they  could  be  procured,  would  be  of  consi- 
derable value — as  every  thing  that  came  from  his  pen 
was  known  to  be.  Mr.  Elvvorthy,  the  clergyman  of 
this  place,  hath,  by  my  desire,  written  to  Dr.  AtwelPs 
relations  at  Cirencester;  and  he  hath  little  doubt 
that  bis  papers  may  be  vecoveved  •,  for  himself,  some 
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years  ago,  spoke  particularly  of  them,  and  begged 
that  they  might  be  taken  the  utmost  care  of»  as  they 
might  hereafter  be  found  to  be .  of  g^eat  service  to 
any  person  who  might  be  employed  in  writing  the 
history  of  the  county.  Dr.  Atwell  was  a  Devonshire 
man,  and  strongly  af  tached  to^  and  greatly  interested 
in  every  thing  relating  to  the  county. 

The  result  of  Mr.  £lworthy*s  application  you  shall 
be  informed  of  in  due  time  ^  and  I  hope  also,  as  the 
Spring  comes  on,  to  visit  Taunton,  with  a  view  to 
examine  Mr.  Mallet's  collections,  of  which  I  gave  yoit 
an  account  in  my  last  letter. 

My  mind  is  so  awakened  to  this  great  object,  that 
I  omit  no  opportunity  to  avail  myself  of  information  ; 
and  one  inquiry  leads  on  to  another,  and  all  tend  to 
increase  our  store,  which  I  wish  to  make  as  copioqs 
as  possible.  It  will  be  time  to  select  and  arrange  when 
the  great  mass  is  collected.  The  stock  in  hand  can 
be  never  too  great.  We  may  draw  out  of  it  tiohai 
and  as  we  please. 

I  may  be  tokl  that  many  things  are  trifling.  They 
may  be  so  in  themselves,  and  detached  from  their 
connection  :  but  in  a  relative  light  they  may  be  of 
importance.  They  may  lead  to  more  essential  infor- 
mation— "  HfiB  nugae  in  seria  bona  ducunt."  In  col^ 
leciing,  we  cannot  be  too  minute }  in  publishing,  wq 
must  be  more  general. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  yom*  most  obliged 
humble  servant,  S.  Bad  cock. 


Rev.  S,  Badcock  to  Sir  G.  Yonge. 
Sir, 
1  delayed  answering  your  former  letter  till  I  could 
give  you  some  account  of  my  application  to  Mr, 
Walker,  a  very  old  clergyman  in  Cornwall,  who  some 
years  ago  published  proposals  for  a  History  ot  De-> 
\onphjjie. 
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The  information  which  I  had  of  this  gentleman  was 
from  Mr.  Rolle,  who  was  very  desirous  that  J  should 
personally  apply  to  him,  and,  if  possible,  procure  the 
materials  which  it  was  imagined  that  he  had  col- 
lected for  a  very  copious  and  accurate  history. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  introduced  to  Mr. 
Walker  by  Colonel  Uodd  3  and  with  such  an  intror 
duction  1  flattered  myself  that  i  should  have  at- 
tained one  great  object  of  my  journey  into  Cornwall. 
But  I  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Walker  had  little, 
if  any  thing,  to  communicate,  that  would  tend  to 
facilitate  our  plan,  or  throw  light  on  any  object  of 
inquiry,  either  ancient  or  modern^  historical  or  topo- 
graphical. 

I  asked  him  on  what  grounds  be  could  publish 
proposals,  and  what  was  still  more,  on  what  foot* 
ing  he  could  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions,  without 
having  determined  his  plan  or  collected  materials 
as  a  basis  for  his  propps^  work  ? 

He  said  that  his  object  was  to  have  published  an 
accurate  edition  of  Risdon  from  an  original  MS.,  in 
his  possession,  which  he  had  interleaved  with  a  view 
of  adding  notes  by  way  of  illustration.  I  begged  the 
fovour  of  seeing  his  MS.  He  could  not  refuse  my 
request  for  the  sake  of  Colonel  Rodd,  to  whom  he 
was  under  considerable  obligations,  and  who  had 
paid  his  subscription  many  years  ago. 

But  when  I  saw  it,  I  perceived  it  was  nothing 
more  than  one  of  those  numerous  copies  of  Risdoa 
which  were  circulated  through  the  county  in  the 
last  century ;  and  which,  1  believe,  very  generally 
agree  in  all  circumstances  of  consequence. 

The  book  was  indeed  interleaved  ;  but  not  a  single 
line  hath  been  written  on  any  of  the  blank  pages. 

I  had  heard  that  he  had  been  in  London  and  con- 
sulted the  public  offices  for  information  relative  to 
the  county.    1  asked  him  if  he  had  taken  extracts 
Irom  any  of  the  records,  and  offered  to  purchase 
ihea  (for  the  Colonel  waYued  \ivft  o^  V\v&  tem^r. 
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which  I  foiind  *  veiy  low  aad  sordid),  but  t  had  the 
mortification  to  perceive  from  his  papers  that  he  had 
not  collected  any  thing  that  was  of  the  least  moment 
to  our  design.  His  papers  consisted  but  of  a  few 
sheets  of  trite  and  injudicious  remarks  -,  and  all  that 
could  be  learnt  from  them  was,  that  he  had  ex- 
amined some  Rolls  of  the  i^chcquer,  but  found 
nothing  relating  to  Devonshire ! 

In  shorty  Mr.  Walker  ingenuously  acknowledged 
that  he  had  nothing  in  his  possession  that  could 
affi>rd  me  any  information;  and  Colonel  Rodd 
shrewdly  observed,  <'  that  I  might  rest  satisfied  that 
he  had  none>  because  if  he  had  any,  my  proposal  of 
a  pecuniary  gratification  would  have  called  it  for- 
ward." 

But  though  my  visit  to  Mr.  Walker  was  perfectly 
fruitless,  yet  my  journey  into  Cornwall  was  not 
without  its  use.  1  visited  several  places  where  I 
thought  my  curiosity  might  be  gratified,  and  the 
stock  of  knowledge  relating  to  antiquities  might  be 

enlarged. 

«        «        *        «        « 


Rets,  S.  Badcock  to  Sir  6.  Yonge, 
Sir,  Feb.  5,  1787. 

I  had  your  last  very  obliging  letter  brought  to  me 
at  this  place  but  an  hour  ago,  so  that  I  have  only 
time  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  thank  you  for  the 
honour  it  does  me ;  and  to  express  my  astonishment 
at  the  great  pains  you  have  taken  amidst  your  other 
extensive  and  more  important  engagements  in  the 
higher  offices  of  State.  It  is  a  proof  of  your  zeal, 
as  well  as  your  abilities  and  learning;  and  with 
assistance  such  as  yours,  a  work  of  this  nature  hath 
the  prospect  of  being  brought  to  a  desirable  issue. 

*  I  knew  him  we)).    He  wis  a  very  narrow -rnvti^ed^  xcv^tk>  W^ 
he  deJigbted  in  Coraith  legends, 

f2 
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'  I  haye  just  received  Mr.  Beeke's*  letter,  and  your' 
other  papers,  which  I  will  carefully  peruse  as  soon 
as  I  return  tq  South  Molton,  which  I  hope  will  be 
on  Wednesday. 

I  have  found  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  read  it : 
hut  your  references  will  be  of  considerable  use  to 
me  when  I  come  to  transcribe  from  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  our  History. 

:  Hearing  that  Mr.  Rackf  was  writing  the  His- 
tory of  Somersetshire,  and  had  availed  himself  of 
some  curious  MSS.  in  which  some  account  of 
Devoa  might  also  be  found,  I  desired  Chancellor 
Nutcombe  to  write  to  him  to  know  where  those 
MSS.  are  to  be  met  with.  His  answer  to  the  Chan- 
cellor I  inclose  to  you  ^  and  1  should  be  glad  of 
your  advice  on  this  head.  The  volumes  are  in  folio  ^ 
and  the  mass  of  materials  must  be  very  great. 

I  was  not  at  Exeter  on  Friday  till  the  evening, 
having  been  very  ill,  and  was  confined  the  next  day 
also  to  my  bed. 

Acland's  *  plan  was  the  sole  subject ;  but  not 
many  gentlemen  of  fortune  were  present. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  present  my 
most  respectful  compliments  to  Sir  Robert  Palk.  I 
hope  both  he  and  Lady  Palk  are  recovered.  1  wish 
much  to  hear  how  they  are. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obliged 
and  devoted  servant,  S.  Badcock. 


Rev,  5.  Badcock  to  Sir  G.  Yonge. 

Sir,  Soutfi  Molton,  Feb.  15,  1787- 

The  very  kind  and  friendly  manner  in  which  both 
you  and  Sir  Robert  Palk  express  your  sentiments  of 

*  The  present  Dean  of  Bristol. 

1*  I  am   accused  of  ilUberality.     But  Rack  and  Matthew8»' 
Quakers,  Drew,  a  Methodist,  &c.  &c.  I  have  ever  esteemed  aod 
lowed. 

Z  AcUud'B  plan,  if  acted  \ipon|iio>A^  et«  ^\%Vvi«  %.tkTi^'&»XAV 
P^uperlstD, 
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kne,  and  your  wishes  toward  me,  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  heart.  It  would  not  become  me 
to  point  out  the  mode  to  you  in  which  your  services 
can  avail  me.  I  look  up  to  you  with  deference  and 
gratitude;  and  many  instances  of  your  goodness 
will  be  most  thankfully  remembered.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  my  situation^  and  the  late 
steps  I  have  taken  that  have  thrown  me  out  of  my 
former  profession ;  but  1  shall  not  repent  it,  even  if  no 
provision  be  made  for  my  future  comfort. 

All  my  wishes  and  hopes  are  bounded  by  very 
moderate  limits.  A  small  but  easy  competence  in 
the  Church,  is  the  utmost  I  aim  at.  I  wish  to  take 
ordination  in  the  Summer ;  and  if  any  thing  can  be 
procured  for  me  by  your  interest^  or  Sir  Robert 
Palk's,  ]  shall  sit  down  in  the  most  calm  satisfaction  : 
and  my  only  care  will  be,  to  discbarge  the  duties  of 
my  function,  and  have  leisure  to  prosecute  and  finish 
^tbe  work  which  I  have  undertaken.  1  might  plead 
something  to  the  Church;  but  I  will  solicit  nothing 
from  that  quarter.  The  Chancellor*  Nutcombe  gives 
me  hopes  to  expect  preferment,  if  1  pursue  the 
theological  track  of  which  I  showed  him  the  plan. 

But  ]  would  rather  throw  myself  on  the  State : 
and  if  any  thing  (even  the  smallest)  should  fall,  that 
you  can  procure  for  me,  you  will  make  me  happy 
'  for  life ;  and  it  will  be  my  delight  and  ambition  tp 
show  you  and  the  world  my  gratitude.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  and 
duty.  Sir,  your  mostdevoted  and  most  humble  servant, 

S.  Badcock. 


Rev,  S.  Badcock  to  Sir  G.  Vonge. 

Sir,  South  Molton,  March  10, 1787. 

Sir  Robert  Palk  hath  lately  been  in  this  county; 
and  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  only  just  to  see  him*    t 

*  A  moBt  active  man ;  and  a  man,  I  beVieve,  «\io  «\wvj%  ^^^^ 
'cooMcIentiousif, 
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had  appointed  to  meet  hiin  at  YoulstOD,  but  was 
prevented  by  a  return  of  nay  head-ache,  which  con- 
fined me  the  whole  day  to  my  bed.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  gone,  to  my  sore  disappointment ! 

1  writ  to  him  at  £xeter,  and  desired  he  would 
permit  me  to  wait  on  him  there ;  but  his  engage- 
.  mentSj  I  suppose^  and  early  return  to  London,  would 
not  admit  of  it. 

1  wanted  much  to  state  to  him  my  ideas,  and  the 
method  I  intended  to  pursue  for  the  future.  I  could 
have  explained  it  to  him  more  fully  by  conversation 
than  by  letter  j  and  have  now  only  to  regret  the  op- 
portunity I  have  lost. 

1  can  only  assure  both  him  and  yourself,  that  my 
mind  is  wholly  occupied  in  this  employment,  and 
in  those  studies  which  more  immediately  relate  to 
it:  for  I  am  determined  to  produce  a  work  worthy 
of  the  subject,  and  deserving  of  your  patronage;  and  I 
have  now  relinquished  almost  every  other  literary  en- 
gagement in  oitler  to  pursue  it  with  greater  freedom. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Deeke  at  Oxford,  and  have 
also  desired  the  assistance  of  other  literary  gentle- 
men of  the  same  University.  I  am  known  to  many 
of  them ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  afford  me 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  render  the  work 
as  complete  and  finished  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Professor  White  is  my  most  intimate  friend :  and 
his  acquaintance  with  books  Is  not  confined  to  ori- 
ental learning.  His  connections  too  are  very  exten- 
sive ;  and  I  am  assured  of  his  zeal  to  promote  every 
inquiry  that  relates  to  the  subject  which  particularly 
engages  my  at  tention.  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  direct 
the  inclosed  for  him  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

I  will  not  presume  to  speak  to  you  or  Sir  Robert, 
on  the  subject  relating  to  a  provision  for  me  in  the 
Church ;  or  to  make  that  matter  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree troublesome  to  you.  I  leave  it  to  your  own  dis- 
cretion ;  and  rely  on  your  goodness  and  readiness  to 
serve  me,  I  will  only  beg  leave  lo  observe^  that  there 
^  a  living  (of  but  &m^  \a\ue  md'^^')  N^j^^dxiX.  \si 
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I  Cornwall^  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Mj  old  schoolmaster  of  thb  town  eigoyed  it  lor 
many  years ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  conld 
be  procured  for  me.  It  is  the  living  of  St.  Paul,  near 
Falmouth.  It  is  a  vicarage ;  but  1  have  little  doubt 
that  the  Bishop  would  dispense  with  the  residence  for 
some  time,  in  ord^  to  render  me  more  capable  of 
carrying  on  this  work ;  which  I  could  not  so  well 
prosecute  out  of  the  county. 

I  hope  1  have  not  used  too  great  freedom  with 
you  on  a  subject  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  this.  It  is 
with  pain  and  reluctance  that  I  even  touch  on  it.  But 
I  trust  that  your  candour  will  put  it  to  its  true  ac- 
count. I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  de- 
voted and  most  humble  servant,         S.  Badcocxl. 


<S.  Badcock  to  Sir  G.  Yonge. 

Sir,  South  Motion,  Jpril  7, 1 7S7* 

Your  letters  are  too  valuable  not  to  be  at  all  times 
most  cordially  welcome :  but  I  must  consider  myself 
as  particularly  obliged  by  them,  when  written  at  a 
time  when  public  business  presses  on  you  with  more 
than  common  weight  and  urgency. 

Your  alacrity  and  dispatch  in  the  business  which 
more  immediately  concerns  myself,  are  wonderful ; 
and  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  your  zeal  to  assist  me  in  the  pursuit 
of  it^  and  for  the  valuable  materials  which  your 
papers  afford  me. 

With  regard  to  Sammes,  I  agree  entirely  with  you, 
that  amidst  much  fable  and  idle  conjecture,  there  is 
much  real  information  and  curious  learning :  and 
he  hath  afforded  abundance  of  matter  that  may  be 
turned  to  a  good  account  by  a  discreet  and  judicious 
hand,  that  knows  how  to  select  and  how  to  arrange. 
But  J  am  always  suspicious  of  a  guide  IVaX  \%  Voki, 
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quest  of  a  favourite  hypothesis  ;  and  I  know  of  none 
that  are  apt  to  run  into  greater  absurdities  than  a 
fanciful  antiquary.  It  is  like  enthusiasm  in  reli- 
gion 5  and  mistakes  an  ignis  fatuus  for  a  steady  and 
certain  light.  It  takes  up  with  equivocal  and  partial 
evidence — credulous  in  one  respect  and  ficeptical  in 

another — and  is  best  pleased  when  tnost  puzzled. 
*        *        «        /*        * 


Samuel  Badcock  to  Sir  George  Yenge. 

Sir,  South  Molton,  May  19,  ITS'T. 

1  desired  Sir  John  Chichester  to  return  you  my 
most  respectful  and  cordial  acknowledgments  for 
your  last  favour^  which  I  have  perused  with  the 
highest  satis&ction,  and  only  wait  for  a  calmer  hour 
to  answer  in  some  degree  worthy  of  its  contents. 

The  situation  of  my  mind  since  I  received  it^  hath 
been  distressing  in  the  greatest  degree.  My  poor 
mother*s  disorder  (now  in  its  last  and  worst  stage) 
hath  almost  wholly  occupied  my  mind;  and  the  sight 
of  so  much  misery  hath  so  sickened  and  depressed 
my  spirits,  that  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  collected 
to  discuss  such  curious  subjects  as  you  have  proposed^ 
or  to  digest  my  own  reflections  on  them. 

I  lay  by  your  papers  as  a  most  valuable  deposit ; 
and  I  hope  ere  long  to  convince  you  that  I  have  not 
been  indifferent  to  them,  or  insensible  of  your  can- 
dour, condescension,  and  ingenuity. 

1  am  now  watching  the  last  struggles  of  the  only 
parent  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen ;  and  all  my 
present  care  is,  how  I  may  soften  the  dreadful  cala- 
mity which  it  is  impossible  for  human  skill  to 
remove. 

You  give  me  great  pleasure  by  the  hope  of  seeing 

you  in  the  course  of  the  summer.     I  shall  consider 

myself  as  wholly  at  your  command  -,  and  it  will  be 

equally  my  pride  2Lnd  my  deV\g\\t.  lo  «A\RtA  "^^>\  «vd 
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Colonel  Simcoe  (whom  I  greatly  love  and  esteem)  in 
any  excureions  which  you  may  wish  to  take  in  any 
part  of  the  county.  In  the  mean  time  1  will  take 
)  notes  of  places  that  deserve  our  attention ;  and  what- 
ever hints  occur  that  may  lead  to  any  curious  or 
important  investigation,  1  will  occasionally  enter  on 
my  pocket-book. 

I  have  been  making  particular  inquiries  about  the 
large  collection  of  original  papers  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Mallet  and  Colonel  Dansey;  and  am  pro- 
mised a  sight  of  them.  I  have  employed  a  person  to 
examine  them,  with  a  view  to  give  me  some  general 
idea  of  their  contents :  and  when  I  receive  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  papers,  I  will  transmit  it  to  you. 

I  am  informed  that  Mr,  Hamlyn  of  Pasco  (near 
Crediton)  hath  some  very  curious  papers  relating  to 
that  part  of  the  county,  of  considerable  antiquity. 
I  am  promised  the  use  of  them. 

1  have  not  been,  I  will  assure  you,  inattentive  to 
the  great  object  before  me,  even  in  the  midst  of  my 
other  engagements;  and  only  wish  to  have  leisure 
to  apply  myself  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  it. 

1  must  throw  myself  on  my  friends  and  patrons : 
and  I  have  too  much  delicacy  to  press  any  thing 
further  on  a  subject  on  which  1  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  sentiments  so  fully  and  explicitly.  I 
want  not  indulgence ;  but  F  must  be  free  from  care. 

1  have  already  disengaged  myself  from  many  literary 
concerns  which  were  very  advantageous ;  and  whei^ 
I  am  settled  at  my  ease  I  will  resign  all.  My  stock 
of  theology  will  last  me  for  life ;  so  that  I  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  study  fresh  discourses  for  any  congre- 
gation that  I  may  be  called  to  serve. 

I  shall  t)e  ordained  in  a  few  weeks.  My  title  corned 
from  Mr.  Acland :  let  but  me  whisper  to  you,  that 
he  is  a  man  the  most  opposite  to  me,  and  1  knovi^ 
that  the  connection  cannot  last. 

Oderuot  hllerem  tristes,  tristemque  jocosi. 

*  • 

Andifhebejocosus,  I  am  tristis — and  t)ice  terid. 
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You  inquire  about  a  certain  person  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood* I  depend  on  your  utmost  secresy, — for  1 
know  the  man>  and  he  knows  me.  We  have  reason 
to  know  one  another. 

Foenum  habet  in  cornu. 

He  is  ingenious  -,  and  wliile  he  finds  honesty  the  best 
polia/f  he  may  possibly  be  honest.  This  hint  F  give 
in  the  greatest  confidence;  and  your  judgment  will 
lead  you  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  With  this  cau- 
tion>  he  may  be  made  of  service ;  for  he  hath  talents. 
Only,  use  them  and  be  watchful. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  humble 
and  devoted  servant,  S.  Baocock. 


S,  Badcock  to  Sir  G,  Yonge, 

Sir,  South  Molion^  June  2, 1787* 

I  had  the  honour  of  your  obliging  letter  by  this 
post,  and  am  sorry  that  I  have  only  time  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  it.  I  am  preparing  for  my 
journey  to  Exeter  ;  and  am  arranging  some  domes- 
tic concerns  which  greatly  afiect  my  mind,  for  I 
never  expect  to  see  my  dear  parent  any  moi*e  in  this 
vorld. 

I  shall  ofier  myself  a  candidate  for  orders  next 
week ;  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  the  good  wishes 
and  congratulations  of  all  the  neighbouring  clergy. 

My  testimonium  was  drawn  up  by  the  clergyman 
of  this  town,  a  man  of  great  esteem  and  cradit  in 
these  parts  y  and  as  the  case  is  not  common,  he  hath 
departed  from  the  common  form,  and  drawn  it  up 
with  the  most  respectful  marks  of  approbation. 
Two  other  clergymen  of  this  place  have  signed  it  \ 
and  I  could  have  got  twenty  if  so  great  a  number 
had  been  required. 

Jt  is  a  satisfaction  for  me  to  get  into  orders, with 
such  credit  to  my  character* 
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The  rest  must  be  left  to  time  and  chance. 

I  shall  communicate  to  the  Bishop  *  my  plan  re- 
specting the  History  of  the  county,  and  the  course 
1  intend  to  pursue  ^  and  while  1  may  be  at  Exeter  I 
will  miss  no  opportunity  to  declare  my  intentions, 
and  prepare  the  public  for  the  proposals  that  will  be 
presented  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

When  may  I  expect  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ? 
I  wish  to  take  no  step  without  your  concurrence. 
Indeed  you  are  so  essential  to  the  business^  that 
without  you  I  should  take  no  measure  with  satisfoc- 
tion  to  my  own  mind>  and  possibly  with  none  to  the 
credit  of  the  undertaking.  1  connect  you  with 
every  plan  and  every  investigation  which  relate  to 
it ;  and  you  will  and  must  be  the  main-spring  of 
the  machine. 

I  saw  Pinkerton's  work  advertised ;  and  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  great  literary 
adventurer^  1  determined  to  send  fur  it.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  will  be  sent  to  me  to  be  reviewed ;  and 
if  not,  1  will  order  my  bookseller  to  send  it  to  me, 
as  I  expect  considerable  entertainment,  and  some 
d^ree  of  information  from  the  perusal  of  it. 

I  hope  the  hints  I  gave  you  respecting  a  certain 
person  were  not  altogether  without  their  use.  If 
they  put  you  upon  your  guard,  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  of  service.  He  is  very  ill  spoken  of;  and  not  a 
person  in  this  country  would  trust  him  without  the 
nicest  circumspection.  My  sincere  wish  to  prevent 
after-repentance  hath  made  me  say  more,  much 
more,  than  I  otherwise  should;  but  when  the 
interest  of  a  person  whom  I  esteem  is  at  stake  in 
any  sense,  silence  would  betray  either  insensibility  or 
ingratitude. 

If  you  should  honour  me  with  a  letter  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  week,  please  to  direct  it  to  be 

*  BitKop  Rom  did  not  patronize  Badcock  con  amore.  ^*  Vt\% 
preflMture,  '  mmUI  be  to  me  one  d^j,  to  promite  him  ik  Vmn)^** 
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left  at  the  post-office  at  Exeter ;  and  you  \vonld  par- 
ticularly oblige  me  if  you  would  inform  me  i^vhere 
Sir  Robert  Palk  is,  and  how  he  was  when  you  last 
heard  of  him, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir^  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant,  Samuel  Badcock.* 


tiere  comes  a  curious  letter  from  Professor  White  f 

to  Badcock. 

My  dear  Friend,  May  18,  1787. 

However  unpleasant  it  may  be  (and  I  think  no- 
thing in  the  world  can  be  more  unpleasant  than 
to  be  obliged  upon  some  delicate  occasions,  to  vnAxt 
about  pecuniary  matters),  yet  it  is  a  hard  necessity 
>vhich  we  must  sometimes  submit  to.  This  situation 
]  feel  most  sensibly  at  present;  and  my  distresses, 
ithat  I  have  promised  more  than  1  find  myself  able 
to  perfoim. 

I  have  now  waited  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  ^ith 
the  most  anxious  suspense,  for  lette/'s  from  two 
friends,  Mr.  Smith  of  Prior  Park,  and  Mr.  Aldridge, 
banker,  at  Bristol.  I  pressed  them  to  send  me  im- 
mediately (as  they  used  always  to  supply  me  with 
small  drafts  whenever  I  wished  them)  the  sums  of 
twenty  pounds  each,  and  my  intention  was  to  have 
sent  these  drafts  to  you  into  the  West ;  but,  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  I  have  not  received  a  line  in  an- 

*Tlii8  able  and  iDgenious  writer  died  May  19,  1788,  aged  d)3. 
See  a  well-written  memoir  of  him  in  Chalmers's  Biographical 
Dictionary ;  and  anecdotes  of  him,  with  many  letters  to  Mr. 
Nichols,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1788,  pp.  599 — 597; 
6*91;   869—870. 

•f*  See  a  very  curious  account  of  Dr.  Parr*s,  and  Mr.  Badcoclc't 
literary  assistance  to  White,  in  Dr.  Johnstone's  Life  of  Parr, 
vol,  L  p,  805,  where  this  letter  harmonizes  with  tome  letters 
there  printed. 
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swer  from  either  of  these  gentlemen.  As  they  never 
disappointed  me  before,  and  as  they  both  had  prof- 
ferred  me  services  of  this  kind  whenever  an  emer- 
gency should  arise,  I  expressed  myself  with  great  con- 
fidence when  1  had  last  the  pleasure  of  writing  to 
you ;  and  1  am  very  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  now  making  an  apology  for  it.  I  will,  however, 
immediately  write  to  other  friends,  and  hope  1  shall 
meet  with  better  success. 

Though  I  have  an  income  of  300^.  per  annum^  I 
could  not  at  this  time  raise  five  guineas,  if  I  had 
ever  so  pressing  an  occasion  for  so  trifling  a  sum.  I 
beg  to  be  remembered  kindly  to  your  afiSicted  mother, 
and  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  ever,  and  most  sincerely, 

J.  White. 

I  send  the  inclosed  papers  merely  because  I  men- 
tioned something  of  them  before,  and  beg  you  to 
throw  them  into  the  fire. 


The  following  is  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Harris  to 

Sir  George  Yonge^  * 

Dear  Sir,  The  Hague,  Feb.  5,  1787. 

I  should  not  have  delayed  thus  long  answering 
your  obliging  letter  of  the  15th  of  January,  had  it 
not  been  necessary  for  me  to  take  some  time  in 
order  the  better  to  obtain  the  information  you  re-^ 
quire.  I  beg.  Sir,  you  would  be  assured  of  the 
satisfaction  1  shall  have  in  obeying  your  commands 
on  all  subjects,  but  more  particularly  on  one  of  a 
nature  so  interesting  to  the  public  in  general  as  that 
on  which  you  write  to  me. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  from  any  of  my 
acquaintance  here  any  facts  relative  to  that  particular 

*  For  a  good  Memoir  o£  Sli  G.  Yonge,  see  **  Pu\AV>  C\lW%R- 
ten'*  of  1799  and  1800, 
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part  of  King  William*$  history  on  which  you  wish  to 
be  informed,  with  which  the  public  is  not  already 
acquainted;  but  1  have  reason  to  believe  a  great 
deal  is  to  be  found  amongst  King  William's  papers 
at  Kensington,  and  amongst  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
here.  In  regard  to  the  latter^  I  can>  if  you  desire  it, 
easily  get  leave  to  search  them ;  and  Doctor  Mac- 
les^ne  will  very  willingly,  when  I  have  got  the  order^ 
be  at  this  trouble.  But  a  more  essential  point,  to 
which  you  probably  have  already  adverted,  would 
be  to  prevail  on  Lord  Denbigh  to  let  those  which  de- 
volved to  him  from  Dykveldt  (Dutch  Ambassador  in 
England  just  before  the  Revolution)  through  his 
mother,  be  examined.  Dykveldty  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, gives  in  his  reports  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  dispositions  of  the  several  counties ;  and 
It  b  most  likely  that  you  will  find  there  the  reason 
why  King  William  preferred  landing  in  Devonshire, 
though,  if  I  recollect  right,  he  left  Holland  with  an 
intention  to  debark  at  Portsmouth,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  contrary  winds.  I  shall  continue  my  in- 
quiries on  this  point,  and  transmit  to  you  any  far- 
ther intelligence  I  may  receive,  and  in  the  mean 
time  be  happy  to  be  honoured  with  your  commands. 

You  cannot  do  me  a  greater  favour  than  attending 
to  my  recommendation  of  Capt.  Gomme,  in  whose 
ate  I  am  sincerely  and  deeply  interested. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  great  truth  and 
respect,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  faithful 
servant,  James  Harris.  * 


T.  Pennant,  Esq,  to  R,  Polwhele. 
Sir,  1788. 

I  shall  remain  in  a  glow  until  this  letter  reaches 
you,  fearing  your  just  censure  for  my  not  sooner  ac- 

*  Created  Baron  Malmeabnry  1788,  and  Earl  1800 ;  died  Nov. 
91,  1830. 
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knowledgiDg  your  very  flattering  favour  of  October 
S5th.  By  some  strange  delay  it  did  not  reach  me 
till  yesterday.         # 

Accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  your  very  fa- 
▼ourable  opinion  of  me  and  my  labours.  I  dare  not 
commend  your  performance  as  it  deserves^  on  account 
of  its  too  great  partiality ;  though  I  will  say  the 
Hnes  are  worthy  of  our  best  poets.  Such  is  the  sen- 
timent of  all  near  me. 

Your  address  to  the  Cornish  Traveller  is  quite  a 
cordial  3  and  almost  reanimates  me  so  far  as  to  resume 
my  pen  for  the  public.  1  cannot  think  of  publishing 
any  thing  except  a  piece  (some  time  since  ready) 
on  London.  Above  38  years  ago^  I  visited  Cornwall, 
My  journey  last  Spring,  was  merely  to  show  ray  son 
the  western  parts  of  England^  before  he  went  his 
second  tour  on  the  continent. 

Yours  truly,  T.  PeItnant. 


hard  Camelford  to  R,  Polwhele. 

Dear  Sir,  Boconnoc,  Nov.  30,  1790. 

*        *         *         «        * 

With  regard  to  the  Porcelain  Manufactory,  that 
i)ras  attempted  to  be  established  some  years  ago,  and 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Bristol^  where 
it  failed ;  it  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Cook  worthy, 
upon  a  friend  of  his  having  discovered  on  an  estate 
of  mine  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen*s,  a  certain  while 
saponaceous  clay,  and  close  by  it  a  species  of  gra- 
nite or  moor  stone,  white  with  greenish  spots,  which 
he  immediately  perceived  to  be  the  two  materials 
described  by  the  Missionaiy  P^re  D*£ntrecoliis  at 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  Chinese  porcelain,  the 
one  giving  whiteness  and  body  to  the  paste,  the 
other  vitrification  and  transparency.    The  difficult 
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ties  we  found  in  proportioning  properly  these  nia-T 
terialu  so  as  to  give  exactly  the  necessary  degree  of 
vitrification,  and  no  more,  and  A^her.  niceties  with 
regard  to  the  manipulation,  discouraged  us  from 
proceeding  in  this  concern  after  we  had  procured  a 
patent  for  the  use  of  our  materials,  apd  expended  on 
it  between*  two  and  three  thousand  pounds.  We 
then  sold  our  interest  to  Mr.  Champion,  of  Bristol, 
who  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  business  upop  an 
extensive  plan  ;  but  after  some  years,  having  met  with 
ihisfortunes  which  deranged  his  affairs,  abandoned 
the  concern  and  withdrew  himself  to  America.  This, 
Sir,  is  all  the  information  1  conceive  you  wish  for 
upon  this  subject^  and  which  I  lose  np  time  in  con- 
veying to  you. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Camblforo. 


J,  Jones,  Elsq*  to  R.  Polwhele. 

My  dear  Sir,  Exeter,  Sept.  11,  1792. 

*        »        *        *        * 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  you  see  the 
propriety  of  dismissing  my  name  from  the  preface; 
though  I  repeat  that  1  am  not  unwilling  it  should 
take  its  place  in  the  general  list  of  acknowledge- 
ments, for  I  covet  immortality,  and  congratulate 
myself  on  having  purchased  it  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
Indeed,  my  heart  will  dilate  with  joy  when  I  behold' 
myself  enrolled  amongst  that  sage  and  awful  corps 
of  antiquaries;  when  I  see  myself  with  my  brother 
sateHites  Milles,  Chappie,  Hugo,  Gullet,  circum- 
volving  the  new  Sidus  Devoniense,  and  contributing 
to  its  splendour  by  our  luminous  emanations ;  when 
I  consider  myself  as  forming  one  ray  of  that  glo- 

^  S^e  his  character  in  "TradVlvons  wid  Recollections,"  p.  712- 
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fight,  wUdi,  bj  its  dairling  lustre  is  to  blind 
_d1c  comtj. 

Upon  my  iiMjivy  list  Thursday,  you  told  me  that 
it  was  your  inteotioo  to  tetow  some  pains  in  the 
compoMiipp  of  your  preface,  and  that  you  sbouki 
make  a  €dr  manuscript.  When  this  is  perfected,  I 
hope  you  wiU  not  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
it.  I  may  have  occasion  to  make  observations.  Do 
not  say  I  am  presumptuous  -,  you  recollect  the  story 
of  Mofien  ?-4ie  read  his  compositions  to  hit  washer- 
WDBHOi.  1  have  heard  many  ridiculoiis  remarks 
■poo  yoa  and  your  work.  I  bave  beard  it  asked,  if 
the  characters  of  poet  and  antiquary  are  eompati- 
ble  ?  1  have  heard  it  said,  that  Mr.  PolwheJe  has 
disdained  to  solicit  assistance  where  he  might  have 
received  it  -,  that  he  does  not  possess  those  two  ex- 
cellent advantageous  qualities  so  necessary  to  every 
man's  promotion  in  life,  namely,  suppleness  and 
servility;  and  since  the  work  has  been  in  the  press, 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  historian  has  availed  him- 
sdf  of  an  unwieldy  type  in  order  to  supply  the  scan<p 
tiness  of  his  materials,  and  to  make  a  volume.  'Now 
I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that,  however  triHing,  fiiJse, 
and  absurd  may  be  these  remarks,  it  will  be  worth 
your  pains  to  encounter  them  in  your  preface.  The 
manner  in  whkh  this  is  to  be  done,  your  ingenuity 
will  suggest  to  you. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I  shall  go  early  and 
alone  to  Newhouse.  I  want  to  range  about  the 
grounds  by  myself.  When  1  shall  have  finished  my 
devotions  to  the  Deity  of  the  grove,  I  do  not  mean 
that  Deity,  "  furium  ayiumque  maxima  formido/* 
I  shall  pay  you  a  visit  at  Dawlish.  Dear  Sir,  yours 
truly,  •I*  JoNBs. 
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SECTION  THE  FOURTH. 

1794—1805. 
Manaccan. 

Correspondence  with  £.  S.,  Lord  Mount  Edge^ 
cuMBE^  Rev.  John  Whitaker^  Canon  Bailte, 
Rev.  R.  Greville,  Canon  Howell,  Lord 
Grbnvillb,  Lord  Colchester,  Lord  Fal- 
mouth. 

Miss  E.  S.  to  R.  P, 

Oct.  1798. 
*        ♦         *        *        * 

Last  week  we  went  to  seeCarisbrooke  Caslle>  where 
Charles  I.  was  confined  about  a  month  before  he 
sufiered  nartyrdom,  and  where  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth died  through  grief.  There  is  a  well  400  feet  -, 
the  bucket  is  drawn  by  an  ass ;  he  has  done  that 
business  twenty-two  years,  and  goes  round  the  wheel 
ninety  times  in  a  day.  The  man  who  shews  the 
apartments,  is  the  same  that  supported  General  Wolfe 

when  he  fell. 

«        *        «        #        « 

On  our  return  we  spent  a  very  lively  evening  at 
the  rectory.  We  have  been  playing  at  forfeits,  &c. 
&c.  «'Tell  it  not  in  Gath !  "  The  Doctor  favours 
such  amusements, 


Lord  Mount  Edgecnmbe  to  R,  P. 
Sir,  London,  May  ^6th,  1798. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter ,  and  though  I  highly 
approve  of  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  your  parishioners, 
am  very  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comply  with 
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their  request.  The  proposals  they  make  would  never 
have  been  accepted  by  Government^  which  only 
hirnishes  arms^  but  allows  neither  clothing  nor 
pay  to  volunteer  companies  raised  only  for  local 
defence  -,  but  even  were  they  to  give  up  those  two 
conditions,  I  could  not  now  forward  their  offer, 
having  received  fresh  directions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  which  I  am  prevented  from  making  pro- 
posals for  any  corps  but  such  as  will  serve  in  the 
whole  military  district  in  which  they  are  raised,  un- 
less under  particular  circumstances  which  are  not 
applicable  to  the  present  case.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  humble  servant^  M.  Edgecumbe. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  see  much  of  Whitaker, 
in  letters  just  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hawkins^  who  says,  ''  he  is  happy  to  comply 
with  my  wishes  in  sending  me  eight  letters  from  the 
late  Mr.  Whi laker  to  his  brother.  Sir  Christopher  j 
some  portions  of  which  strongly  paint  the  feeling  and 
energy  of  his  character.'* 

Mr.  H.  was  astonished  at  my  observing,  that  Mr. 
Douce,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  had,  in 
notes  on  the  St.  German's,  &c.  &c.,  called  Whitaker 
•*  a  blockhead:' 

The  Britir^h  Museum  should,  with  indignation, 
have  rejected  the  present  of  Whitaker's  St.  Germans, 
&c.  &c.,  with  Douce's  Commentary. 


Rev.  J.  Whitaker  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins, 

Dear  Sir,  Sunday,  Jan.  6,  1793. 

A  sudden  thought  intruded  into  my  mind  this' 
morning,  during  divine  service,  and  I  now  take  up 
my  pen  to  express  it 

To-morrow  is  a  meeting  for  association  at  Tre- 
goney.  J  f  you  shall  be  absent  from  it,  the  fact  will 
hurt  your  influence.     I  write,  therefore,  to  Xkrgc 
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you  to  come.  You  know  the  fiiendship  that  1  presume  [ 
to  have  for  you.  This  is  a  season  of  great  heat  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation^  necessary  indeed,  in  my 
opir4ion,  to  repel  the  disease  that  was  ^^oing  to 
attack  the  vitals,  but  yet  great.  Your  conduct  on 
this  occasion  will  be  marked,  will  be  rei^embered 
against  you  at  present,  and  will  be  recollected  in 
future.  I  therefore  advise  you  very  earnestly,  as  ^ 
your  friend*  your  warm  friend,  to  come  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  join  it. 

Such  a  reason  as  this,  I  know,  must  have  its  weight 
with  *a  spirit  like  yours.    You  will  however  object, 
perhaps,  that  in  the  terms  of  association  some  things 
may  appear  repugnant  to  your  principles.     To  this 
I  reply  at  once,  that  I  believe  no  one  thing  will.    If 
I  understand  your  principles — and  1  have  reason  from 
many  conversations  with  you  to  understand  them — 
your  {)rinciples  are  in  favour  of  the  present  consti- 
tution in  general,  and  yet  with  an  allowance  of  some 
future  reforms  in  particular.    In  this  principle,  I 
myself,  who  am  so  high  a  constitutionalist,  do  not 
differ  from  you ;  though,  in  our  application  of  this 
prhnciple  to  some  particular  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, we  certainly  should  cliffer,  1  suppose.     Yet,  as 
far  as  I  can  speak  for  myself — and  as  far  indeed  as 
was  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Gregor  and  Mr.  Trist  and 
myself,  on  Friday,  at  this  house — there  will  be  no 
clause   or  word  preclusive  of  a  reform,  or  excep- 
tionable tq  you,  or  any  other  general  friend  of  the 
constitution.     The  form  agreed  to  be  adopted,  was 
Mr,   fVindhani's,      This   must   certainly   be    unex- 
ceptionable.    It  comes  from  a  reformer  himself — it 
eomes  even  from  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  now 
honestly  alienated  from  it  by  the  dangerous  aspect 
of  the  times. 

In  this  view  of  the  intended  Association,  let  me 
again  urge  you  to  come  and  join  us.  You  can  hardly 
foresee— what  my  friendship  for  you  makes  me 
perhaps  too  feelingly  appreliend— the  injurious  ooi- 
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nions  that  will  be  entertained  concerning  you,  if  you 
keep  away.  Even  men  less  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion than  you  are— even  men  hostile  to  that  mo- 
narchy which  you  love,  intend  to  be  there^  in  order 
to  screen  themselves  from  affronts,  insults,  and  in- 
juries. I  will  mention  one  instance,  and  one  will  be 
sufficient.  You  know  the  character  of  Pascoe,  the 
apothecary  of  Tregony*  This  man  has  not  offered 
up  a  prayer  for  the  King  in  his  meeting-house  these 
three  months :  and  /  mean  to  be  the  first  man  in  dis- 
couraging any  expressions  that  may  tend  to  reproach 
the  Dissenters  in  this  business. 

Come  then  among  us,  my  dear  Sir,  and  be  one  of 
us.  1  shall  be  proud  and  hafipy  to  stand  by  you, 
and  to  keep  down  every  word  that  may  seem  most 
remotely  improper  to  you.  We  meet  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  love  of  peace,  and  of  attachment  to 
ourselves  in  our  zeal  for  the  King. 

Yet,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  this  address  to  you, 
no  one  shall  ever  know  it  from  me.  If  you  honour 
us  with  your  presence,  I  will  not  be  mean  enough  to 
take  from  you  any  share  of  the  high  merit.  If«- 
which  I  hope  and  trust  will  not  be  the  case — you 
resolve  to  keep  away,  1  will  still  manifest  my  friend- 
^ip  for  you,  in  the  next  way  that  1  can  do  so — by 
softening  prejudices  that  1  wish  to  prevent,  and  by 
extenuating  a  conduct  that  I  cannot  vindicate. 

I  hope  however  you  will  come,  and  will  dine  with 
me  before  you  leave  the  country  5  resting  assured, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  I  am,  with  very  great  regard  for 
your  amiableness  and  worth,  your  attached  friend, 

John  Whitakbb. 


Rco,  /.  WhitaJcer  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins, 

My  dear  Jsir,  Jan,  10, 1793, 

Your  departure  for  London  was  so  much  sooner 
Chan  1  expected,  that  it  deprived  me  of  the  opportu- 
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nity  which  I  had  intended  to  take^  of  eonsiiltrng^ 
you  about  the  meaning  of  three  passages  in  Italian, 

1  had  originally  applied  to  our  friend three  or 

four  weeks  ago>  for  an  explanation  of  them^  as  I 
was  sending  him  some  books  that  I  had  borrowed 
from  him.  But^  though  he  verbally  replied  by  the 
bearer  of  the  books,  that  he  would  answer  my  letter 
in  a  dav  or  two,  he  has  never  answered  it  to  this 
day.  His  wife,  I  suppose,  would  not  let  him.  We 
married  men  are  sometimes  in  a  strange  subjection* 
that  we  cannot  but  feel,  and  yet  dare  not  avow.  I 
am  in  the  same  subjection, — but  then  I  dare  own 
it.  Pcrhapsi  like  a  late  Frenchman,  1  may  dance 
in  my  fetters ;  and  may,  like  a  modem,  break  them 
off  with  a  vengeance  when  I  think  them  too  heavy. 

In  the  Histoi7  of  Scotland  by  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  1  find,  among  many  devices  of  Queen 
Mary  in  French  and  Latin,  these  three  in  Italian. 
The  one  is  ''a  bird  in  a  cage,  and  a  hawk  flying 
above^  with  the  words,  II  mal  me  preme  et  me  spa-' 
venta  peggio**  Another  is  *'  a  wheel  rolled  from 
a  mountain  in  [into]  the  sea,  Plena  di  dolor,  voida 
de  sperenza;'*  which  appeareth  to  be  her  own  :  and 
It  should  be,  Precipito  senza  speranza.  I  see  the 
general  import  of  these ;  but  cannot  perceive,  for 
want  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
the  full  and  comprehensive  meaning  of  every  word ; 
I  therefore  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  send  me  a  literal 
translation  of  them. 

We  met  at  Tregony  on  Monday,  according  to 
appointment.  We  formed  an  .Association.  We  dined, 
we  drank  toasts>  and  we  parted,  as  we  had  been 
together,  in  high  harmony  of  zeal  for  the  con- 
stitation^  and  of  cordiality  towards  each  other. 
Pascoe  was  there. 

I  wish  you  could  have  made  it  reconcileable  with 
your  principles  to  have  been  there.  Many  in- 
quired for  you,  and  paid  me  the  high  compliment  of 
inquiring  of  me.    I  mentioned>  what  is  surely  a 
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Strong  evidence  that  your  mind  was  with  us,  your 
having  signed  an  Association  at  Probus  the  very  day 
before,  and  another  at  Michel  the  day  but  one  be- 
fore. 

When  you  see  Mr.  Lumisden,  be  so  kind  as  to 
present  my  kindest  compliments  to  him>  and  to 
mention  one  thing  to  him  from  me.  He  formerly 
recommended  his  nephew,  Mr.  Strange,  then  going 
to  embark  at  Falmouth  for  Nova  Scotia>  to  my  at- 
tention. Mr«  Lumisden  had  a  right  to  command 
all  my  attentions — and  I  meant  to  pay  his  nephew 
all.  But  on  the  day  that  I  expected  his  nephew  to 
reach  Falmouth,  I  observed  the  wind  was  remark- 
ably strong  and  fair  for  sailing.  I  therefore  con- 
cluded him  to  have  sailed  the  moment  he  arrived. 
Nor  did  1  know  anything  to  the  contrary,  till  these 
few  weeks.  I  then  found,  to  my  mortification^  by 
mere  accident,  that  though  the  wind  was  fair  as  I 
saw,  and  though  Mr.  Strange  actually  arrived  as  I 
supposed,  yet,  from  the  delay  in  transmitting  the 
order  from  a  post-office  in  London,  the  packet 
did  not  sail,  and  Mr.  Strange  spent  three  weeks  in 
Penryn.  This  account  will  show  how  unfortunate  I 
now  think  myself  in  the  mistake,  and  how  desirous 
I  am  to  see  Mr.  Strange  at  this  house,  on  his  return 
to  and  from  Nova  Scotia.  I  beg  Mr.  Lumisden  will 
let  him  know  this,  and  say  how  happy  I  shall  be  to 
see  him ;  in  prevention  of  all  future  mistakes,  drive 
directly  up  to  my  house. 

I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  that  what  I  have  said  about 
wives  above  will  not  deter  you  from  marriage.    All 

wives  are  not  like  our  friend .    There  is — 1 

should  say  there  was — a  government  in  France ;  and 
.there  is  one  certainly  in  Britain.  Mrs.  —  is  the 
French  despotism,  I  fear ;  but  Mrs.  Whitaker*s  is  the 
British  rule  of  liberty  and  law.  I  obey,  like  a  bold 
Briton — because  I  choose  to  obey — because  I  know 
it  is  my  duty,  my  interest  to  obey.  I  really  take  a 
pleasure  and  a  pride,  like  a  true  Briton  again,  in 
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obeying  a  goYernment  that  consults  my  wil]>  gratifies 
inj  wished,  and  promotes  my  happiness.  I  would 
advise  you,  therefore,  my  dear  Sir,  to  follow  my 
example,  pursue  my  practice,  and  be  happy  under 
the  government  of  some  worthy  woman.  Then 
you,  and  Lady  Hawkins,  and  Mrs.  Whitaker,  may 
unite  together  in  protesting  against  the  arbitrary 
government  of  that  Bourbon-tyrant  at  — — ,  in  re^ 
commending  theBritish  mildness  of  our  owa  govern- 
ment, and  in  enabling  our  Galiican  neighbour  per- 
haps there  to  assert  his  rights,  and  vindicate  his 
liberty  in  a  civil  way.  Think  of  this,  my  dear  Sir^ 
and  beheve  me  to  be  ever  ready  for  such  a  call  from 
you  'y  as  being,  with  great  regard,  your  veryftdthful 
friend  and  servant^  John  Whita&ek« 


Rev.  J.  Whitaker  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins. 
Dear  Sir,  Fek.  \6,  1793. 

I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  which  you  have  had 
in  procuring  me  a  translation  of  the  Italian  mottoes. 
I  had  previously  sat  down  to  the  work  myself,  with 
an  Italian  dictionary  at  my  elbow.  The  next  day  I 
received  Mr.  Templets  *  long-delayed  explanation ; 
and  from  it  and  yours,  which  nearly  coincided,  1 
have  corrected  and  rectified  my  own. 

I  thank  you  also  for  delivering  my  message  to 
Mr.  Lumisden.  I  have  thus  thrown  ofif  what  has 
been  some  weeks  sn  burden  upon  my  thoughts. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  account  which  you  give 
me  of  Abb^  Gordon's  coming  to  England ;  and  of 
the  intimation  which  you  very  kindly  suggest  to  me, 

*  Temple  of  Gluviis,  [Penryo]  my  excellent  neighbour— my 
cordial  friend!  whose  death  1  deeply  regretted.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Lord  Lisborne,  of  Boswell,  of  Mason,  of  Johnson,  of 
Uray.  His  Character  of  Gray  has  been  adopted  by  Johnsoa^ 
ind  by  Mason,  as  an  admirabla  pnrtiaitb 
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of  welcoming  him  in  a  letter  to  England*  I  take 
the  advice  this  post,  and  beg  leave  to  transmit  the 
letter  with  this  to  you. 

But,  as  to  the  Associations,  what  shall  I  say,  dear 
Sir  ?  Your  first  argument  against  any  but  parochial 
associations,  of  the  danger  of  tumults  from  such 
large  conventions,  is  but  too  true*  Yet,  when  you 
advance  to  a  second^  and  say  that  associations  call 
upon  '*  one  neighbour  to  judge  of  another,'*  and 
"  blow  the  blast  of  persecution/'  you  unwarily 
knock  down  your  first  argument,  and  condemn  all 
associations  whatever— parochial  as  well  as  larger. 

~What  think  you  of  the  present  state  of  afiairs  ? 
—French  democracy,  with  a  distracted  nation,  an 
expenditiure  of  twenty-one  millions  sterling  in  Oc» 
tober,  November,  and  December  last,  and  a  soldiery 
without  clothing,  standing  forward  to  bravebalf  Eu- 
rope, is  such  a  picture  of  mad  bravery,  in  my  opinion, 
as  the  historical  world  has  never  recorded  yet^  May 
it  soon  and  easily  be  over,  for  the  good  of  that  highly 
punished  kingdom,  and  for  the  general  peace  of  the 
world ! 

1  shall  take  it  as  a  favour,  if  you  will  send  me  a 
letter  of  intelligence  now  and  then.  I  feel  myself 
very  anxious  about  events  at  this  crisis ,  and  yet  am 
too  remote  from  the  sources  of  intelligence,  to  gra- 
tify my  anxiety  in  any  other  way,  than  occasional 
letters  from  my  friends.  Such  letters  from  you  would 
give  me  particular  pleasure>  and  add  to  the  obliga-^ 
tions  with  which  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  obliged^  J.  Whitaker. 


Rev.  J,  Whitaker  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins. 
Dear  Sir,  Feb.  28,  1793. 

1  reply  thus  quickly  to  your  last  favour,  that  I  may 
send  you  some  intelligence  in  return  for  yours  ;  and 
describe  our  military  intentions  here,  as  you  have 
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described  those  abroad.  For  we  are  all  going  to  take 
the  field ;  and  mean  to  make  as  great  a  carnage 
among  the  French  sailors,  as  the  Germans  can  do 
amongst  the  French  soldiers. 

Last  Friday  but  one,  I  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Mr.  Gregor  had  sent  to  the  parishes  on  the  sea- 
coast  to  take  up  arms^  and  that  all  meant  to  take  up 
arms  immediately.  As  1  had  not  been  sent  to,  I 
supposed,  because  mine  was  not  a  maritime  parish, 
I  could  only  listen  to  all  these  reports,  and  wonder 
at  all  this  bustle.  Yet  I  soon  heard,  that  Comelly, 
less  maritime  than  Ruan,  was  equally  going  to  arms. 
I  therefore  wondered  the  more,  and  was  still  wrapt 
up  in  silence  and  in  ignorance.  On  Saturday  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Moorman  was  riding  very  busily  round  the 
parishes,  and  that  the  vicar  and  gentlemen  of  Ye- 
ryan  had  summoned  all  the  adults  to  appear  the 
next  morning.  The  next  morning,  at  eight,  the 
great  bell  tolled  out,  and  all  the  parish  flocked  to 
the  church-style.  Two  hundred  and  odd  offered 
themselves  for  volunteers,  and  their  names  were 
taken  down  before  the  service  began.  The  novelty 
of  the  whole  business  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
parish,  that  some  persons  were  at  church  this  morn- 
ings I  hear,  who  had  not  been  there  for  years  before. 
So  much,  you  see,  was  Mr.  Trist  acting  in  the  im* 
mediate  line  of  his  duty,  in  promoting  the  spirit  of 
volunteering !  He  has  since  written  to  Mr.  Gregor, 
to  tell  him  what  he  has  done ;  and  Mr.  Gregor  is 
laying  the  result  of  his  and  other  letters  before  Mr. 
Titt. 

Yet  you  will  naturally  ask,  if  you  know  not  al- 
ready. Whence  did  Mr.  Gregor  derive  the  idea  of 
putting  the  parishes  to  arm  ?  I  will  tell  you,  lest 
you  should  not  have  heard.  On  Sunday  morning, 
about  an  hour  before  the  service  began,  1  received  a 
packet  from  Mr.  Gregorys  hind,  containing  three 
copies  of  the  papers  which  had  occasioned  all  this 
hurry ;  in  two  of  which  the  name  of  this  parish 
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had  been  omitted  by  accident^  and  in  all  of  which 
the  |iarishes  of  Philleigh>  Carhayes,  and  Gorran  were 
still  omitted — in  such  a  violent  haste  had  the  original 
part  of  this  business  been  transacted  !  The  papers 
contained  an  account  of  some  questions  put  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  as  minister,  to  Mr.  Glanville,  as  sheriff;  and 
the  answers,  returned  by  him  with  the  advice  of 
some  Cornish  gentlemen,  whom  he  met  and  con- 
vened for  the  purpose.  These  qtiestions  were,— 
Whether  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  induced  to 
arm,  government  furnishing  them  with  arms,  am- 
munition, &c.;  whether  they  could  be  marched  to 
Plymouth,  in  case  of  any  attack ;  whether  they  would 
serve  without  pay,  &c.  To  the  two  first  questions 
the  answer  was  affirmative  ;  to  the  last,  negative. 
The  second  however  was  surely  a  proposal  and  an 
agreement  uncommonly  wild.  I  objected  to  it  the 
moment  I  saw  it ;  but  the  Yeryan  gentry  have  swal- 
lowed it  completely,  I  believe.  My  own  opinion  too 
about  arming,  was  by  no  means  in  unison  with  the 
papers.  The  experience  of  the  late  war  was  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  me,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  a  descent  except  from  privateers,  and  that 
the  casual  descents  of  such  men  were  too  slight  and 
too  contingent  to  merit  an  operose  defence.  We, 
who  had  escaped  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  late 
war,  when  the  hostile  fleets  rode  triumphant  in  our 
channel,  and  we  had  half  Europe  embattled  against 
U9,  ought  to  have  no  fears  now,  when  that  half 
Europe  was  embattled  with  us,  and  the  French  in  all 
probability  would  not  dare  to  face  us  with  a  fleet. 
Something  however  is  always  to  be  sacrificed  in 
private  opinion,  to  the  opinions  of  your  associate  in 
a  great  action.  I  therefore  sacrificed  a  little  of 
mine.  I  called  a  vestry  with  my  own  lips  that  day, 
"  on  special  business,  to  receive  a  proposal  from 
government  for  arming."  At  the  vestry,  which  of 
"Course  was  well  attended^  I  read  over  one  of  th6 
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papers  sent  me  3  put  my  finger  upon  the  proposal  of 
marching  to  Plymouth,  as  totally  inadmissible  ^  and 
then  urged  the  arming.  But  I  urged  in  vain; 
though  I  very  earnestly  pressed  upon  them  the  use- 
fulness of  doing  so,  in  order  to  get  arms  down  iutp 
the  parish,  and  so  be  always  prepared  to  give  a 
warm  reception  to  the  tinnei*s,  who  had  been  so 
lately  visiting  us.  All  my  earnestness,  however, 
availed  nothing  3  Mr.  Luke  having  walked  oflF  with- 
out coming  to  the  vestry,  and  all  being  afraid  of  the 
expense. 

Thus  ended  all  my  military  efforts,  not  to  my  dis- 
satisfaction, but  to  the  very  easy  acquiescence  of  my 
understandings  while  Mr.  Luke,  I  hear,  who  fancied 
1  must  be  for  the  arming,  because  he  heard  me  call 
the  vestry,  has  been  saying,  in  order  to  mortify  me, 
that,  as  I  managed  all  the  other  concerns  of  the 
parish  myself,  I  might  manage  this.  I  was  however 
polite  enough  to  him,  to  nominate  him  for  captain^ 
and  myself  for  chaplain  ! 

But,  as  fears  always  increase  by  being  discoursed 
upon,  Mr«  W.  Gregor  found  out  last  Saturday,  that 
volunteers  would  be  of  no  use  without  watch-hotises. 
He  threw  out  the  idea,  and  it  struck  directly  all  the 
trembling  strings  in  the  room.  They  all  vibrated  to 
his  fears ;  and,  notwithstanding  I  have  protested 
gently  against  this  additional  expense,  and  declared 
the  whole  would  be  so  overladen  as  to  break  down 
immediately  3  yet  the  plan  is  already  begun  to  be 
executed,  and  watch-houses  of  turf  are  rising  upon 
the  shore.  Mr.  Trist  has  even  drawn  up  a  plan  for 
a  monthly  contribution  to  support  the  expense;  and 
a  meeting,  as  he  sent  me  word  yesterday,  is  to  be 
held  next  Monday  at  Pendower  Sands ;  in  the  form 
of  an  old  Gaulish  council,  I  suppose,  sub  dio,  and 
on  horseback,  for  settling  the  contributions.— 
For  me  to  go  to  this,  must  be  to  oppose  the  con- 
tribution^ and  so  defeat  the  plan.     Yet  I  am  loth  ta 
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do  this.  I  must  therefore  keep  away,  I  believe :  and> 
as  to  the  volunteers,  I  think  them  not  necessary, 
but  am  ready  to  subscribe  to  them  as  possibly  useful. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  which  you  appre^ 
bended  from  our  large  associations,  has  begun  to 
show  itself.  In  my  own  parish,  the  common  men, 
being  called  upon  to  sign  the  association,  began  to 
talk  uf  the  necessity  that  farmers  should  lower  the 
price  of  corn,  and  gentlemen  sink  the  rent  of  their 
estates ;  and  even  Mr.  Trist  himself  is  very  appre- 
hensive, that  his  own  volunteers  may  turn  their  arms 
more  against  the  farmers  and  the  gentry,  than 
against  any  invading  French.  I  wish  therefore  to 
see  all  this  parochial  bustle  at  an  end,  and  our  pro- 
tection left  to  the  broad  hand  of  Government.  So 
it  will  be  very  soon,  I  believe,  as  Mr.  Trist  has  been 
bold  enough  to  hint  at  the  want  of  some  frigates  to 
be  stationed  upon  the  coast.  He  is  even  expressing 
his  fears  of  the  expense  likely  to  be  incurred,  at  the 
very  moment  when  additions  are  making  to  it. 

1  have  thus  told  you  what  we  are  doing,  what  we 
intend  to  do,  and  what  we  shall  not  do.  Our  cam- 
paign, you  see,  opens  early,  is  very  warm,  but  blood- 
less, and  will  soon  be  over.  And  1  remain,  wUh 
great  respect,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  servant,  J.  Whitarer. 

Mrs.  Whitaker  sends  her  respects.  Mr.  Trist  yes- 
terday desired  me  to  send  his. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  inclose  some  Italian  verses, 
made,  I  believe,  by  Queen  Mary,  in  hopes  you  can, 
with  little  or  no  inconvenience,  procure  me  a  trans- 
lation of  them  by  the  same  pen  as  before. 


Rev.  J,  Whitaker  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkini. 

Dear  Sir,  March  30, 1793. 

I  have  inclosed  a  letter  for  your  brother,  under 
tover  to  you.    But  I  cannot  inclose  it  in  silence. 
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And  I  ^annot  but  express  my  hopes  to  you>  that  you 
are  well  3  not  too  much  parboiled  by  a  close  at- 
tendance in  the  House^  this  open  winter. 

The  grand  question  upon  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  has  been  at  last  determined.  My  spirits 
hung  much  upon  the  decision.  I  felt  my  heart 
much  interested  for  the  fate  of  the  Church ;  and  I 
most  cordially  wished  at  the  moment^  that  you  could 
have  seen  and  felt  as  I  felt  and  saw  upon  the  point. 
The  more  I  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  was  the 
more  impressed  with  the  .necessity  of  repelling  such 
an  assault  upon  the  constitution.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Trist^t  too,  has  been  examining  the  arguments  with 
his  pen  in  his  hand,  and  is  entirely  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. And,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  he  means  to 
publish  anonymously  upon  the  point. 

I  believe  I  have  formerly  asked  you,  whether  you 
have  got  Dom  Martin's  Religion  des  GauloisP  liut, 
for  fear  I  should  not  have  done  so,  I  do  it  now.  I 
want  much  to  have  an  extract  from  it,  a  passage  in 
tom.  ii.  c.  29,  concerning  the  god  Peninus  on  the 
top  of  Great  or  Little  St.  Bernard  :  and  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  could  procure  me  the 
extract.    1  have  mentioned  it  to  )our  brother  also. 

1  beg  you  will  remember  me  in  the  friendliest 
manner  to  Mr.  Lumisilen ;  and  beheve  me  to  be, 
with  regard,  dear  Sir,  your's  very  faithfully, 

John  Whitaker. 


Rev.  J.  Whitaker  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins. 

Dear  Sir,  Dec.  3,  1794. 

I  send  you  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  six  packets 

which  you  received  from  Mr.  Stockdale  for  me,  and 

obligingly  sent  to  me  the  day  of  your  departure  for 

London.    The  packets  came,  by  your  kind  attention, 

most  conveniently  for  me.    I  wanted  them  for  some 

additions  to  a  pamphlet,  which  is  equally  political, 

Jjjstorica],  and  theo\og\caA.     Xom  k.v\o\N  \xx^  zeal 
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against  the  French  Republicans.  I  showed  it  in  my 
Hannibal.  1  shall  again  show  it  in  my  pamphlet. 
And,  as  I  shall  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  co])y  when 
it  is  printed,  so  I  hope  Mr.  Stockdale  will  not  make 
the  mistake  which  he  made  in  the  Hannibal,  by 
publishing  before  the  presents  were  made,  and  so 
coming  with  the  presents,  as  1  find  he  did  to  you, 
after  the  books  were  purchased. 

I  know  not  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the  two 
pamphlets  that  came  in  the  packets.  If  not,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  recommend  them  very  earnestly 
to  your  attention.  They  are  entitled  "  The  State  of 
France  in  May  1794,"  and  "  The  Continuation," 
by  Count  de  Montgaillard.  I  speak  only  of  the 
versions,  having  not  seen  the  originals.  From  those 
I  shall  make  some  extracts  in  my  pamphlet.  The 
whole  indeed  of  both  is  replete  with  information 
the  freshest,  the  clearest,  and  the  most  convincing, 
in  my  opinion,  that  we  have,  or  ever  have  had,  con- 
cerning France — its  expenditure,  its  resources,  and 
its  views. 

They  particularly  point  to  that  conclusion,  which 
I,  a  hardy  son  of  the  North,  mean  to  urge — the 
continuation  of  the^  war.  I  urge  it  from  the  high 
principle  of  religion ;  while  the  Count  presses  it 
from  motives  more  adapted  to  the  world,  political 
and  prudential.  I  am  so  far  political,  as  to  clap  a 
tail  of  prudence  to  my  kite  of  principle,  and  publish 
some  of  his  strong  reasons  in  an  appendix  to  mine. 
From  every  principle  of  earth  and  of  Heaven,  I  am 
strenuous  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ! 

Since  your  note  told  me  of  your  visit  to  Man- 
chester and  to  Harrowgate,  I  have  heard  from  my 
brother.  He  laments  his  ill  luck,  in  not  being  at 
Manchester  when  you  did  him  the  honour  to  call 
upon  him,  and  in  setting  out  from  Harrowgate  just 
as  you  came  thithen  He  hopes,  however,  he  shall 
be  more  fortunate  another  time  -,  and  whenever 
business  or  jnclination  shall  lead  you  to  MaT\^Yve.^X^v 
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agaln^  he  will  be  proud  to  see  joii  in  his  house.  He 
and  all  his  family  beg  to  be  respectfully  remembered 
to  you. 

Your  letter  informed  me  how  busy  you  was  at 
Grampound;  and  fame  had  informed  me  before. 
Fame  indeed  speaks  loudly  of  your  success.  The 
borough,  by  her  report^  is  all  your  own  ^  and  such 
a  borough  is  certainly  preferable  to  Tregony.  The 
small  number  of  voters  in  the  one,  and  the  vast 
number  in  the  other,  pulls  down  the  balance  strongly 
in  favour  cf  Grampound.  And  from  the  continuance 
of  Lord  £]iot  we  may  infer,  that  a  possession  once 
obtained  may  last  for  forty  or  fifty  years. 

I  wished  much  to  hear  how  you  was  going  on  -, 
and  should  therefore  have  waited  upon  you,  in  con- 
sequence of  your  invitation.  But  I  lost  one  of  my 
horses  suddenly.  It  died  almost  under  my  boy. 
Being  touched  a  little  in  the  wind,  and  taken  out  of 
clover  to  be  rode,  he  swelled,  and  dropt  down,  and 
died  in  the  lane.  Nor  have  I  been  able  yet  to  supply 
myself  with  another.  This  has  precluded  me  from 
all  visits,  ever  since  ^  even  if  the  perpetual  wetness 
of  the  weather,  so  useful  for  the  preservation  of 
Holland  at  this  crisis,  would  have  admitted  any. 

Several  months  ago,  I  heard  of  an  impudent 
speech,  which  I  was  said  to  have  made  to  you.  The 
gentleman  who  mentioned  it  to  me  spoke  of  it  in 
pure  friendship  to  n)e,  thinking  I  had  made  it,  and 
expressing  his  sorrow  I  had.  I  soon  undeceived  him. 
And,  if  you  yourself  have  heard  of  any  speech  at- 
tributed to  me,  so  impudently  afifrontive  as  this  was, 
I  assure  you  in  the  solenmcst  manner,  that  it  is  all 
a  forgery.  The  speech  is  so  afifrontive,  that  I  cannot 
even  repeat  it.  To  me  and  to  my  informant  it  was 
told^  as  spoken  by  me  to  you.  1  o  you  it  must  have 
been  told  of  course,  as  spoken  by  me  o/you.  And 
I  re-assure  you  \ery  solemnly,  that,  as  1  never  spoke 
it  io  you,  so  I  never  spoke,  never  hinted,  never 
thought  of  such  a  speech  concerning  you. 
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The  very  extraordinary  reverse  of  fortune  this 
campaign  in  Flanders^  resulting  from  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Poles  and  the  withdrawing  of  the 
stipulated  Prussians  into  Poland^  will  lend  additional 
spirit  and  vigour  to  the  Opposition  in  the  coming 
session  of  Parliament^  against  you  gentlemen  of  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House.  The  defection  of  the 
Portland  party  should,  in  reason  indeed,  balance  the 
defection  of  Prussia ;  and  our  conquests  in  the  West 
Indies  make  more  than  a  compensation  for  our 
losses  on  the  continent  3  but  they  will  not  in  the 
estimate  of  an  Opposition,  1  suppose,  that  has  always 
overlooked  our  successes  to  point  at  our  failures,  and 
has  an  eye  for  nothing  but  discomliture  in  our  efforts. 
Will  the  Prussians,  think  you,  be  able  to  return  and 
perform  their  stipulations  next  spring  3  or  must  we 
fetch  our  additional  army  from  the  emperor  ?  Will 
the  empiess  of  Russia  at  last  do  more,  than  speak, 
and  write,  and  threaten  against  France  ?  She  might 
send  out  an  army  at  once  into  Flanders.  Russia 
once  made  peace  in  £urope,  by  only  sending  forth 
such  an  army.  The  men  were  stopt  in  Livonia,  1 
think,  and  never  advanced  further. 

Thus  am  I  talking  politics  with  you,  when  I  am 
at  the  extremity  of  the  country,  and  you  are  in  the 
very  centre  of  intelligence.  I  hasten  therefore  to 
say,  how  much  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yery  respectfully 
yours,  John  Whitakbr. 


Rev,  J.  Whitaker,  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins. 

Dear  Sir,  Saturday,  Jan,  25,  1794. 

I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  covering  the 
sheets  to  me  before  you  left  the  country,  and  for 
your  transmission  of  some  to  me  by  the^Jji£it«£ost 
from  London.    I  meant  to  have  calkd^t^)0|A  voXt'^ 
before  you  left  the  country,  to  thanlc  you 'for  ^(/^ 
former  kindness;  but  you  were  tooj  alert<^j[or  gjfiy      '..  \ 


mb^^etneiits^  clogged  as  they  were  by  the  sitkiiess  of 
my  second  daughter^  and  by  what  I  have  always  in 
hahd,  sonie  new  or  some  M  work  for  publication. 
But  I  now  th»nk  you  for  both  together,  and  for  your 
obliging  oflfer  to  cover  any  packet  for  me  fiom  Mr. 
Stockdale.  I  shall  msike  use  of  your  offer,  in  desir- 
ing him  to  send  me  the  sheets  already  printed,  that 
1  may  see  bow  I  sfppear  upon  good  paper,  and  be 
preparing  to  mitke  tniy  lnde&  to  the  whole. 

My  second  daughter^  Sally,  was  taken  ill  about 
^  three  weeks  ago,  and  was  seized  with  a  fever  that  in 
a  few  <)ay8  appeared  to  be  a  putrid  one.    When  it 
so  a)>peared,  1  had  a  gentleman  in  the  house  upon  a 
visk  of  some  days  to  me,  and  had  invited  company 
to  dine  with  him  and  us.    I  was  obliged  therefore 
to  attend  to  my  stranger,  tny  guests,  Mrs.  W.  and 
my  daughter  by  t«ir us.    Mrs.  W's  akrm  was  very 
great.    It  would  have  been  so  for  any  of  her  daugh- 
ters, but  this  i^eas  her  fevburite.   1  had  some  difficulty 
to  keef)  down  her  alarm  while  the  stranger  stayed ; 
but  as  soon  as  be  Was  gone,  it  rose  atwve  all  con- 
trol.   I  sent  for  0r.  Hall  of  Bodmin }  he  came  in 
a  chaise  through  the  night,  and  reached  the  house 
about  two  in  the  morning,  and  stayed  all  the  day. 
He  prescribed^  and  watched  the  effects  of  his  pre- 
scriptions;    she  grew  worse.     He  returned  a  few 
days  afterward,  stayed  a  couple^ of  days»  and  returned 
again  in  a  few  days ;  yet,  in  the  beginning  of  thi;* 
week,  1  thought  we  should  lose  her.    She  sunk  into 
a  stupor,  which  seemed  to  have  buried  her  under- 
standing already,  and  was  going  on  to  extinguish 
the  last  spark  of  life.     She  has,  however,  begun  to 
recover  within  these  three  days,  has  shewn  her  un- 
derstanding fo  be  unimpaired,  has  shewn  her  recol- 
lection   to  be  strong  and  accurate,  and  is   now 
come  to  talk,  to  smile,  to  laugh,  to  call  for  food, 
and, — to  refuse  physic.     You,  who  are  not  a  father, 
cannot  conceive  the  pleasure  with  which  I  saw  her 
on  Wednesday  last,  after  such  a  long  interval  of 
stupor^  smile  feebly  at  a  joke  of  her  mamma*s  to  her. 
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In  all  thb  trying  period,  I  was  glad  to  take  refbge 
from  my  own  and  her  mamma's  apprehensions,  in 
correcting  my  sheets  of  Himnibal,  and  in  puntuing 
what  I  formeriy  sketched  out,  and  atn  now  com* 
pieting,  my  Historical  Survey  of  St.  German's  Church 
in  tliis  county.  This  I  still  adhered  to,  amid  many 
interruptions  from  sickness  and  Hannibal  ^  and  shall 
adhere  to,  till  I  have  finished  it  for  publication  at 
some  distatit  period. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  death  I  saw  in  the  papers ;  and  saw 
with  an  awfid  reflection  on  the  great  purposes  for 
which  he  had  lired.  He  has  lived  princi|mlly  to  war 
against  God  by  his  publications,  to  abuse  His  ad-^ 
herents  Jewish  or  Christian,  and  to  plunge  us  into 
all  the  stupidity  of  a  French  rebellion  against  //im. 
His  eirm  has  been  thus  lifted  up  in  a  madman's  bravo 
against  the  skies ;  and  I  expected  woCiId  have  been 
finadly  tifled  up  against  his  own  life.  He  ba&,  in 
more  passages  than  one  of  his  History,  applauded 
sttidde,  and  condemned  Christianity  for  forh/idding 
it :  yet,  thodgh  I  find  fafe  died  it  great  pain  from 
tMe  gout  in  his  stomach,  hfe  did  ilot  dare  to  cOnfide 
in  Ikis  own  principles,  and  to  teiteinate  his  sufferings 
by  hb  own  hand.  The  God  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians,  whom  he  had  ^o  outrageously  insulted, 
overawed  bis«oul,  and  saved  him  from  self•mu^^e^^ 

Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  di«». 

1  am  glad,  however,  to  find  from  you,  that  Cadell 
was  afraid  to  publish  a  volume  of  Dissertations  on 
authors,  passages^  and  places  mentioned  in  his  His- 
tory, which  Mr.  Gibbon  had  written  fi>r  publication. 
This  shows  the  strong  impression^  which  the  attacks 
t^en  his  History  have  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
public.  Cadell  is  a  true  Swiss  in  publications,  and 
lights  only  for  pay;  he  would  therefore  not  have 
feared  to  publish,  if  he  had  thought  he  should  find 
a  sale;  and  Mr.  Gibbon's  reputation,  which  hdd 
given  a  circulation  to  six  ponderous  quartos,  muts 

H  3 
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be  greatly  sunk  indeed  in  CadelFs  estimation,  not  to 
give  one  to  a  single  volume  ;  and  as  a  Christian,  as 
one  of  Mr*  Gibbon's  assailants,  as  a  religions  man,  I 
feel  a  great  pleasure  in  receiving  this  anecdote  from 
you. 

1  most  cordially  agree  wiih  you,  in  wondering 
at  any  opposition  intended  to  the  address,  and  in 
thinking  we  can  never  have  a  secure  peace  without 
a  vigorous  war.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  King's 
Speech  in  form,  as  1  shall  not  have  it  till  to-morrow  -, 
but  having  seen  the  substance  of  it,  I  admire  it  much, 
particularly  in  that  part  of  it  which  says,  that  were 
we  to  discontinue  our  exertions  or  relax  in  our  ope^ 
rations,  it  would  not  procure  us  even  one  moment 
of  repose,  much  less  a  lasting  and  permanent  peace. 
May  we  speedily  hear  the  expected  good  news  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies ! 

Mr.  Principal  Gordon,  I  suppose,  you  have  not 
seen  ?  When  you  do,  do  not  give  my  compliments  to 
him  ',  his  behaviour  to  me  was  so  very  undignified, 
mprincipled,  and  unhandsome^  that  I  will  never 
nore  be  acquainted  with  him.    The  only  excuse  to 
'je  made  for  his  conduct  to  me^  and  for  his  male- 
volence to  Government,  is  this,  I  believe,  that  hiti 
spiiits  were  sharpened  by  sickness,  and   his  mind 
embittered  by  poverty ;  for  poor  I  hear  he  is,  and 
sick  his  countenance  and  conversation  showed  him 
to  be :  yet  his  conduct,  if  he  is  poor,  was  as  absurd  ia 
that  respect  as  it  was  in  many  others ;  he  giving, 
after  a  stay  of  two  days  at  Mr.  Temple's  house, 
money  to  his  servants,  even  a  crown  to  each,  I  hear. 
Have  you  seen  General  Melville,  since  you  went  to 
London  ?     When  you  do,  pray  present  my  respects 
to  him,  and  tell  him  I  shall  beg  his  acceptance  of  a 
copy  of  my  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  printed ; 
he  will  there,  find  himself,  I  trust,  treated  with  all  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  his  character,  and  consistent 
with  Grm  opposition  to  his  opinion.     I  shall  then 
also  request  you  to  accept,  a  cop'j>\icv'^\tk^  vc^  the 
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mean  time  to  hear  from  you  occasionallf  and  re- 
maining, with  Mrs.  W*8  respects,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  obliged,  John  Whitarbr. 

It  was  an  error  in  the  '*  Biographical  Sketches** 
(vol.  iii.  p.  168),  to  describe  Rowe  as  a  travelling 
tailor,  whose  ribaldry  had  given  offence  to  Whitaker. 
Rowe  was  a  wig-maker;  which  1  notice  merely 
for  the  bake  of  the  remark,  that  the  hospitable  dis- 
position in  gentlemen,  to  entertain  tailors  and  wig- 
makers  at  their  tables,  is  to  me  unaccountable. 
These  London  tradesmen  ^re  of  all  vulgar  cockneys 
the  mobt  vulgar.  Trist  (the  tailor),  indeed,  was 
somewhat  superior  to  the  present  race  of  illiterate 
prigs  and  coxcombs.  He  was  always  happy  in  ac- 
commodating his  customers,  (particularly  Cornish 
men)  at  his  house.  In  Arundel-street,  I  once  passed 
many  pleasant  hours  with  Trist  and  his  friends, 
after  having  toiled  fVom  breakfast  till  dinner,  in 
copying  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum.  Trist  enter- 
tained us  with  the  best  wines.  Sir  F.  Basset  [now 
Lord  de  Dunstanville]  had  pitched  his  tent  in  Arun- 
del-street :  and  Trist  was  devotedly  at  his  service  ; 
till,  in  a  route  through  Cornwall,  calling  at  Tehidy- 
park,  he  was  sent  to  the  steward's  hall  for  his 
dinner ;  an  indignity  which  our  magnanimous  hero 
of  the  buckram  deeply  resented :  for  he  never  con- 
descended to  '*  sew  a  stitch*'  again^for  the  Lord  of 
the  "  crenellated  castle." 


Rev.  Canon  Bailye%*  to  R*  P, 

Dear  Polwhele,  Hanbury,  Feb.  3,  1799. 

I  cannot  suffer  a  new  year  to  make  its  appearance, 
fvithout  writing  to  enquire  after  you  and  your  fa^ 
mily ;  and  it  will  give  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to 

*  The  ReT.  Hugh  Bailye,  Canon  of  Lichfield,  died  J\iae  9% 
1 853.    See  38  Letten  addrestfid  by  him  to  R,  P.  m 0«dX.^%%« 
1833,  Psrt  ii 
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hear  a  good  account  of  your  health  and  happiness. 
Greville  1  never  see,  though  he  lives  within  a  few 
miles.  Your  last  poem,  and  indeed  all  your  works, 
I  recommend  whenever  I  can ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  your  "  Local  Attachment**  is  praised 
by  those  whose  opinions  constitute  honour.  May 
you  reap  the  golden  fruits ;  for  after  all,  I  think 
with  Johnson,  it  is  the  greatest  cordial.  From  po- 
litical life  you  and  I  are  far  removed  -y  but  we  live 
in  an  interesting  age:  and  though  we  see  but  through 
a  glass  darkly,  yet  the  n^nitude  and  variety  of  the 
scene  astonishes.  1  will  not,  however,  enter  upon 
the  subject,  but  request  your  patient  hearing  to  a 
tale  of  domestic  distress  in  our  own  city,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  foil  the  darkest  fictions  of  the 
poet  and  the  novelist,  and  make  one  cry  out  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Calista,  '^  and  insitch  that  morning*s  horror 
if  you  can.**  You  must  understand  that  the  £imily 
I  am  speaking  of,  live  in  Lichfield,  and  are  near  rela- 
tions.  It  consisted  of  the  father  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters ;  the  eldei*  is  named  Honora,  and  the  younger, 
the  subject  pf  this  account,  Helen.  She  was  as 
beautiful  as  her  pamcsake :  and  if  beauty  coiild  have 
done  it|  she  might  have  fired  anpther  Troy.  For 
some  time  poor  Helen's  spirits  had  been  much  de- 
pressed ;  and  she  appeared  like  o^e  who  had  bid 
adieu  to  the  deludipg  visions  of  hope,  those  chikfi^n 
of  fancy,  which  in  the  morn  of  youth  it  is  naturiEd 
to  create  and  cherish.  The  fother  apd  lister  per- 
ceived the  change  3  the  farmer  conceived  it  owing 
to  bodily  indisposition,  but  Honora  knew  the  heart 
was  wounded :  yet  still  she  had  daily  hopes  that  her 
sister's  health  and  spirits  would  return.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  she  was  deceived ;  neither  did  she 
know  the  very  nerve  on  which  her  sister's  sorrows 
hung. 

Helen  kept  her  secret  locked  Up  in  her  own 
breast.  There  is  no  doubt  but  she  had  long  medi- 
tated her  own  destruction,  and  that  the  conflict  in 
her  mind  respecting  its  criminality  was  dreadful. 
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She  al  last  coavinoedl  herself  dkHibtless  of  the  law- 
fulness of  suicide^  as  she  attended  more  frequeatly 
the  duties  of  the  Church  and  received  the  Sa- 
crament; and  her  behaviour  during  that  sobm-* 
nity  was  strikingly  impressive.  Uelen*8  first  attempt 
was  to  procure  poison,  hut  the  druggist  refused  the 
measeuger ;  her  nent  plan  was  to  drown  herself^  but 
she  was  detainetl  by  causes  it  is  vain  to  conjecture : 
she  at  last  came  to  the  fatal  resolution  of  hanging 
herself.  Early  in  (he  night  preceding  her  death, 
she  rose  out  of  her  bed,  and  wept  bitterly — she 
found  relief  from  her  tears,  and  at  the  desire  of  her 
sister,  returned  to  bed  again,  somewhat  composed, 
and  slept  the  greatest  part  of  the  night.  In  the 
morning  she  walked  in  the  garden,  and  conversed 
with  one  of  her  neighbours,  who  asked  after  her 
health.  She  answered,  '*  Thank  you,  my  spirits  aye 
▼ery  bad,  but  I  shall  soon  be  well.'*  She  the^  im- 
mediately went  into  the  house,  stole  up  into  the 
garret,  and  hanged  herself! 

It  waa  not  long,  before  she  was  missed,  and  a 
general  search  was  made^     At  last  the  maidwservunt 
found  her,  who  screamed  and  fell.     Uonora  hasted 
to  her  relief,  saw  her  sister,  and  vnth  wonderful 
presence  of  mind  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  in  order 
%€k  prevent  any  further  pressure.     In  that  state  the 
fiuher  found  them,   and  instantly  cut  the  rope. 
Then  Honora  fHsntedy^the  father  fell-^cmd  Helen 
dropped  Unless  on  them  both !      Bare  descri||tion 
iails-^your  own  feelings  must  paint  the  resi,  for  who 
can  describe  the  horrors  of  that  moment }   The  dis" 
traction  of  thefather,  the  returning  sense  of  thesister, 
and  the   liliekss  beautiful  corpse  of  Helen,-«is  a 
picture  which  neither  poetry  nor  painting  can  ex- 
press.   Sufiiee  it  to  say,  that  every  attempt  was  made 
to  re<^nimate  her  elegant  form,  but  in  vain^^hei 
spirit  was  fled  for  ever,  and  1  hope  it  will  be  mer- 
cifulVy  received!  She  left  letters,  but  none  suflkiently 
clear  to  account  for  this  melaucholy  termination : 
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« 

but  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  a  disappointment  in  love. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  manage  with  Cadell ;  but 
he  gives  my  friend  Mr.  Gisborne  a  good  price  for  his 
works  r  and  Johnson  the  bookseller  has  lately  given 
Dr.  Darwin  seven  hundred  pounds*  for  a  book  on  agri- 
culture. Write  to  me  soon,  and  tell  me  how  you  go 
on.    Our  united  regards  attend  you  all. 

Yours  sincerely^  Huofi  Bailyb. 


Rev.  R.  Greville  to  R.  P. 

1799. 

«        «        «        *        * 

Affectionate  and  dutiful  children  often  imitate  the 
hand-writing,  or  catch  indeed  spontaneously^  or  im- 
bibe the  sentiments,  or  delight  in  the  pursuits  of 
their  parents  5  or  love  the  authors  which  their  Others 
loved  y  or  cultivate  with  filial  predilection  the  muse 
of  history  or  of  poetry ;  and  above  all  things,  value 
the  praise  of  a  father  beyond  all  other  praise,  and 
still  more  when  his  good  opinion  is  made  known  to 
the  world  $— as  nothing,  they  think,  can  more  exalt 
their  character  in  the  public  estimation,  or  facilitate 
their  success  in  life.  We  have  met,  however,  with 
instances  where  the  sons  of  a  fox-hunter  hate  hunt- 
ing, and  the  children  of  a  poet  have  a  disrelish  for 
poetry.  But  I  am  acquainted  with  a  young  Oxonian, 
who,  with  a  sincere  regard  for  his  parents,  and  a 
delight  in  contributing  to  their  comfort  all  he  can 
by  lus  own  independent  exertions,  not  only  slights 
his  father's  publications^  despising  the  very  name  of 
a  poet,  but  turns  with  utter  aversion  from  the  pa- 
rental smiles,  and  the  parental  applause.  Alas!  what 
does  this  indicate  ? — '*  Laudari  a  laudato  viro,**  is 
pleasant  to  every  ingenuous  mind ;  and  ''  Laudari 
a  laudato  parente,'*  must  doubtless  be  much  more 
pleasant — delicious  to  sensibility-— delicious  to  pious 

*  Wm  not  Bailj#  miiformed  i 
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ii£fection.    There  must  be  a  miserable  deflect  in  the 
mind  and  in  the  heart  of  such  a  child.* 

But  children  have,  now-a-days^  little  veneration 
for  their  parents.  And  I  am  concerned,  my  dear 
Polwhele,  to  say,  that,  in  our  religious  persuasioni 
they  too  often  **  start  aside*'  from  us,  and  arrogantly 
set  up  their  own  doctrines  in  opposition  to  those 
which  we  have  been  sedulous  in  teaching  them— 
thus  rewarding  all  our  labour  of  love  with  ingratitude 
to  rend  our  hearts !    But  here  1  must  drop  my  pen. 


Rev.  Canon  Howell  to  R.  P. 

My  dear  Sir,  Exeter,  Nov,  3,  1799. 

I  had  great  satisfaction  in  reading  your  "  Letter  to 
Dr.  Hawker/*  and  promise  myself  much  pleasure  in 
giving  it  another  perusal,  when  it  shall  appear  in 
a  new  edition.  Your  publisher  was  not  so  careful  as 
he  should  have  been  in  supplying  the  country  book- 
sellers with  copies  of  the  first,  as  many  persons  were 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  procure  the  work 
for  some  time  after  its  being  printed,  and  had  in  fact 
the  "  Reply"  before  the  •'  Letter."  Your  compliment 
in  supposing  that  I  could  furnish  you  with  any  hints 
on  this  subject  is  very  flattering,  and  such  as  1  feel 
I  am  not  entitled  to.  In  having  you  for  an  antago* 
nist,   I  consider  Dr.  Hawker  as  being  greatly  over- 

*  Soutbej*s  amiable  sons,  over  whose  graves  the  poets  dropped 
"  bitter — bitter  tears,"  were  enamoured  of  the  muse  of  their 
father  :  yet  Sir  W.  Scott's  had  little  taste  for  Agapippe. 

Rnroinating  on  the  hte  of  literary  men,  I  often  regret  the 
indi£Ference  of  their  friends  and  relations  to  their  works  or  to 
their  memory  as  authors.  The  invaluable  MSS.  of  our  Hebrew 
Peters  (the  great  antsgonist  of  Bishop  Warburton)  are  still 
locked  up  in  the  dismal  chest  of  bis  unlettered  relation  of  Crig;- 
murian  ;  and  the  Shakspeare  of  Capel  and  Collins  (with  all  their 
inraluable  library)  is  dovmed  to  deep  obscurity. 


I 
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m^tcbeii^  as  he  has  against  him  a  good  cau^se,  a  clear 

head,  and  a  pure  and  classical  pen, 

*         w        *        *        * 


This  was  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  Exeter.  From 
the  Bishops,  «iud  Avchdeacon  Moore,  and  other  dig* 
nitaries,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  inferior  Clergy)  I 
received  su<:b<  encouragement  as  supported  me  against 
a  biist  of  MawkerUes.  To  this  I  recur,  merely  in 
my  own  defence  $  and  should  not  have  recurred  to 
it  at  all,  had  not  the  contrary  been  recently  asserted, 
and  that  with  a  spirit  the  most  unchristian. 


M.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.  M.P.  to  R.  P. 
Sir,  Whitehall,  Feb.  25,  1800. 

1  Uave  bren  much  engaged,  or  I  should  sooner  have 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  of  the 
book  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me. 

Government  have  a  similar  idea  tp  mine  in  coa- 
templation,  but  if  they  do  not  proceed,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly bring  forward  my  Bill. 

I  have  the  honour  of  subscribing  myself.  Sir,  your 
faithful  servant,  M.  A*  Taylor. 


Our  object  was  not  to  persecute  the  Methodists, 
but  to  withhold  from  them  those  privileges,  which 
operated  as  an  incitement  to  schism — exemption 
from  certain  taxes  and  services: — Numerous  ar^ 
they  who  turned  dissenters,  (and  still  turn)  for  the 
sake  of  such  exemptions ! 


(€ 


Rev.  Edward  Collins*  to  R.  P. 

¥r  *  «  «  * 

Jan.  27, 1802. 
My  wife  and  daughters  wish  me  to  go  to  Bath 
with  them  5  and  to  journey  to  Herefordshire  to  visit 

*  Of  Rev.  £.  CoIUm  m«  «  Ulerary  Traditions  wd  IUcqI- 
lections,"p.  82. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Napkton.  They  and  their  maid  will 
fill  one  carriage ;  and  one  chaise  is  enough  for  a 
sheriff  just  out  of  office.  Resides,  the  colloquial  en- 
tertainment to  be  expected  from  a  Chancellor  of  a 
Cathedral,  is  hardly  worth  a  journey  of  600  miles 
forwards  and  backwards.  1  have  no  very  strong 
inclination  to  discuss  the  knotty  points  of  qualifica- 
tions for  orders,  or  to  calculate  the  chances  of  pre- 
ferment, or  pnimotion  to  benefices  or  bishoprics." 
«         «        «         «         « 

If  you  make  an  enga^rement  with  Mr.  Whitaker  to 
visit  him  in  February,  be  punctual  to  your  engage- 
ment. He  was  much  dissatisfied  at  your  dissappoint- 
ing  him  the  last  time.  The  tatted  calf  was  killed, 
and  the  guests  appointed  to  meet  you — but  no  Mr. 

P. !     An  anathema  may  follow  a  Philippick !  ** 
*  ¥r  %  *  * 

I  preferred  Napleton's  conversation  to  Dean 
Pearcc^s.  The  Chancellor  was  more  serious  than  the 
Dean.  But  he  had  anecdote^  and  told  a  story 
well.  Mr.  Collins  thought  otherwise.  All  I  have  to 
say,  is —  *  de  gustibus,*'  &c. 

Dr.  N.  was  a  martinet.  He  rusticated  Dickenson 
(my  TrurO'friend)  when  at  Brazen-nose  for  a  men: 
trifle.  In  his  examinations  of  the  candidates  fur 
orders,  he  was  uncommonly  strict — "  too  strict**— 
he  told  me.  He  said — **  he  regretted  it.  In  country^ 
parishes,  moderate  acquirements  were  on  many  accownts 
more  desirable  than  deep  erudition  and  refined  taste** 
Such  were  his  very  words — as  they  stand  in  my 
diary. — *'  You  have  little  (he  observed)  of  the  Cor- 
nish good-natured  recitative*' — which  he  liked  much. 
I  had  m  the  morning  at  the  justice- meeting  at  Truro, 
fined  a  great  number  of  tradesmen  and  others  for 
deficiency  in  weights  and  measures :  Dr.  Napleton 
referred  me  to  the  mayor  of  Ulubrse,  and  remarked  on 
the  Uliibrse  of  Horace,  and  the  Ulubi  se  of  Juvenal — 
whence  we  launched  out  into  a  delightful  classic 
voyage. 
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J.  Rogers,  Esq,  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir,  Penrose,  Oct.  «8,  1803. 

I  have  read  your  history  with  the  greatebt  plea- 
sure 'j  and  if  you  happen  to  be  disengaged  on  Thurs- 
day next^  Nov.  3^  at  half-past  three,  1  shall  be  happy 
to  she^r  you  Lady  Dunstanville*8  dravi^ings,  and  some 
stones,  and  a  sword  found  on  Castle-an-dinas.  If  Mrs. 
Polwhele  will  do  us  the  favour  of  accompanying  you, 
Mrs.  Rogers  will  be  very  glad  to  see  her.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  your  very  faithful  servant,      J.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  (brother-in-law  to  Lord  de  Dunstan- 
ville)  was  one  of  the  '*  Old  Country-Gentlemen,**  that 
are  almost  extinct  among  us.  He  was  truly  such — 
a  character  the  poem  entitled  "  The  Old  Countryr 
gentleman*'  illustrates  and  exemplifies  in  various 
points  of  view.  Of  bis  large  family  (all  i-eflecttng 
back  the  features  of  their  honoured  parents  in  their 
several  walks  of  life),  Canon  Rogers  stands  at  the 
head.  Of  him  I  reluctantly  suppress  what  I  cannot 
but  think  and  feel ;  lest  the  declaration  of  my 
sentiments  (however  dispassionate  or  unassuming) 
should  be  construed  into  servile  flattery,  or  an  un- 
becoming affectation  of  patronage. 


Lord  Grenville  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir,  Plymouth,  Sept.  25,  1804. 

I  consider  myself  as  much  obliged  by  your  letter, 
informing  me  of  your  intention  to  continue  the 
History  of  Cornwall  on  an  extensive  plan.  As  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  proposals, 
(if  you  have  published  any)  respecting  this  work,  1 
can  only  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  me  in  what  manner  I  may  best  manifest  my 
desire  of  contributing  to  promote  so  useful  a  work 
in  hands  so  likely  to  do  it  justice.    Allow  me  to  add. 
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that  if  your  researches  should  lead  you  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boconnoc  at  any  time  when  Lady 
Grenville  and  I  may  be  there,  we  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  you,  and  I  shall  very  willingly  afford  you 
any  assistance  in  my  power  towards  procuring  you 
any  information  you  may  want.  Grenvills. 


Lord  Grenville,  meeting  with  one  of  my  friends 
at  Truro,  very  kindly  inquired  for  me,  and  asked 
various  questiona  respecting  my  literary  pursuits. 


Lord  Grenville  to  JR.  P. 

Dropmore,  Oct.  26,  1804, 

*  1^  *  * 

If  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  next 
summer  at  Boconnoc,  I  shall  be  very  happy  in  any 
suggestion  that  may  afford  me  the  means  of  promot- 
ing so  desirable  a  work  as  yours  in  hands  so  capable 
of  doing  credit  to  it. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  truth  and  regard,  your  most 
obedient  humble  &ei  vant,  Grbnvillb, 


In  1824, 1  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  Lord 
Grenville,  respecting  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture. 

Dear  Sir,  London,  April  5,  1S24. 

Although  the  desire  of  contributing  any  little  aid 
which  my  name  could  give  to  the  firm  establishment 
of  a  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  induced  me  to  be- 
come a  subscriber  to  it ;  yet  the  very  infirm  state  of 
my  health  during  the  whole  of  the  last  year,  and  the 
short  periods  of  my  annual  residence  in  London,  have 
wholly  prevented  me  from  attending  at  its  mieetings, 
or  taking  anv  part  in  its  proceedings. 
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But^  if  able  to  attend  at  any  IHiture  time,  I  shfiill 

not  scruple  to  recommend  to  their  patronage  a  peF'^ 

son  whom  1  certainly  believe  to  have  considerable 

claims  to  it.     I  well  recollect  you  at  Christ  Church, 

and  have  had  pleasure  in  talking  of  you,  wiih  your 

old  schoolfellows  Grenfell  and  Cole. 

«         #        «        «        « 

*'  I  too  wish,**  said  Pa»coe  Grenfell,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  from  me,  '*  my  neighbour  Lord  Grenville 
were  at  the  head  of  afifaira  :  but  that  is  now  quite  out 
of  hope  or  calculatittn.  I  believe  nothing  would 
draw  him  from  his  retirement.** 

My  friend  Cole*s  attachment  to  "  the  Grenville" 
was  thus  celebrated  in  no  bad  epigram  : 

Ardent  in  body  as  In  soul, 

With  burning  *  phiz  comes  Dr.  Cole, 

So  hot — red-hot  for  Grenville ! 
It  need  not  any  one  amaze 
In  Cole  that  a  new  Bishop  Blaze 

We  hail  npoia  the  snvil ! 

I  had  no  such  **  wish"  upon  my  friend  Pascoe's 
principles ;  uniformly  averse  as  I  have  been  to  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.  I  had  a  wish  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville would  defer  to  the  King — not  the  King  to 
Lord  Grenville. 

To  old  Gillart,  who  was  his  Lordship*8  and  my  scout 
at  Christ  Church,  Lord  G.  repeated  the  resounding 
motto  of  **  an  old  Cornish  family,**  (as  he  called  the 
Polwhele,)  Charenza  whelas  Charenza.  Gillart  brought 
away  '*  renxa"  to  my  rooms,  but  lost  the  rest  in 
carriage. 

It  was  magnificent  in  Grenville  and  Weltesley 
to  give  out,  that  for  the  two  following  yeirs  they 
meant  to  carry  off  the  urtdergraduates*  prices.  Gteh- 
ville's  "  Vis  Klectriea**  [1779]  U^as  a  fine  poem,  iri 
the  style  of  Lucretius,  and  was  admirably  well  de- 
livered in  the  Theatre.     In  1780,   (the  Marquis) 

*  This  alludes  to  the  rubicundity  of  his  countenance. 
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Wellesky's  **  in  Mortem  I.  Cook/'  &c.  &c.  was  pre- 
ferred  in  general  to  the  other^  but  I  think  it  far  in- 
ferior ill  merit.* 

Abbot  (Lord  Colchester)  had  me  not  less  in  re- 
membrance. He  had  wdn  the  prize  in  1777*  *'  Petrus 
JMa^:nas.'* 

Jn  a  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Hawkins  of  Helston, 
dated  London,  July  ^0,  1804,  (for  which  Abbot  was 
an  M.  P.)  he  says,---"  I  have  received  the  pleasure 
<if  yottr  letter  to-day  respecting  Mr.  PoJwhele's  in- 
quiry. The  only  authentic  source  of  information  on 
the  subiect  h  tbe  Book  of  Returns  :  and  I  will  pro- 
cure without  delay  a  copy  of  the  Returns  for  Corn- 
waH. 

•  "  1  beg  yon  to  present  tny  compfiments  to  Mr. 
Polwhele,  whom  I  remfefnber  at  Christ  Church,  and 
whose  publications,  (particularly  his  adthirable 
TranfiiatiotYs  from  the  Greek  Poets,)  do  hottour  to 
his  oollege  and  to  his  country." 

Such  praistt  df  my  Translations  from  AeGfe^k  Was 
dofibtless  flattering,  my  recurrence  to  which  must 
find  ^n  apology  in  Valpy's  neglect  of  all^The- 
oGrltCH,  Dion,  Moschtis,  atid  Tyrtaeus  and  Museus. 

FVotli  Mr.  Bowles  also,  and  Mr.  Merivale,  and 
maify  <0lher  disftinguished  literary  men,  I  could  pro- 
duce ample  tee^imony  in  favotir  of  my  Translations. 
In  several  of  his  letters,  Bowles  speaks  Irighly  of  my 
Theocritus;  and  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  30, 1B05,  he  men- 
tions a  curious  circumstance.  Premising,  "  that  it 
would  have  given  them  great  pleasure  to  have  had 
a  person  of  my  character  among  them,'*  he  tells  me 
that  at  dinner  at  Sir  George  Beaumont^s  he  hap- 
pened to  say,  he  thought  some  of  the  scenes  in  Theo- 

*  Lord  GreDville  dietl  Jan.  IS,  18S4.  SeeGeot.  Mag.  March 
1834,  p.  387. 
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critus  would  furnish  subjects  for  admirable  land* 
scape^  such  as  the  Fisherman,  the  Grapes,  &c.  in  the 
first  Idyll  $  and  that  Sir  George  should  look  into 
the  book,  with  a  view  to  painting  Sicilian  scenes  j 
and  that  Rogers,  William  Spencer,  and  himself, 
who  were  present,  should  translate,  to  accompany 
Sir  George*s  pictures,  those  Idylls  which  would  fur- 
nish the  best  landscapes. 

From  Theocritus  I  pass  to  Saffrons-currant- cakeS"-* 
(a  strange  transition,  indeed!)  Of  such  cakes  I  made 
some  mention  in  "  the  Rural  Rector.**  From  time 
immemorial,  Saffron-currant'Cakes  have  been  the 
boast  of  our  Cornish  housewives.  I  had  supposed 
them  almost  peculiar  to  Cornwall  and  Devon,  till  I 
met  with  the  following  passage :  ''  They  had  ex- 
hausted their  little  stock  of  saffron  cakes.'*  Tor  Hill,  1 . 
147.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  cripple  of 
Wokey-hall  had  saffron  cakes  5  and  of  course  the 
merry  friar  of  Sib  Fawcett*s  hostelry.  They  are  not 
frequent  in  Devon,  but  of  every  day  occurrence  in 
Cornwall.**— -Riira/  Rector,  Vol.  11.  p,  191. 

1  had  forgotten  the  saffron  cakes  of  Toup  in  Theo- 
critum.  It  was  the  Cornish  '*  bunn*'  rich  with  cur- 
rants and  SAfFRON.  See  Warton*s  [and  Toup's] 
Theocritus ;  and  remember>  Toup  was  a  Cornish 
boy  by  birth,  and  a  Greek  from  education.  In  Toup, 
there  is  certainly  as  much  learned  trifling,  as  in  any 
of  his  brother  cdmmentators.  In  this .  instance  of 
the  saffron  cake,  particularly.  Idyll.  III.  v.  5. 
roy  XifivKoy  KvaKutya  or  Cneci,  tum  flore  turn  semine, 
usi  sunt  veteres  ad  rem  culinariam,  KyrjKoirvpovi — 
Athenseus,  lib.  14,  p.  649.  Quern  locum  intellexe* 
runt  interpretes,  KyrjKOTrvpovs  riboyas  sunt  bellaria, 
Cneci,  colorem  referentia  [^Cornish"]  saffron  cakes. 
See  Toup*8  Cur»  poster,  in  Theocritum,  p.  10. 
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Lord  Falmouth  to  R.  P. 

Tregothnan,  Nov.  14,  1804. 

Believe  me,  ray  dear  Sir,  I  should  most  gladly  be 
willing  to  contribute  any  thing  which  you  may  deem 
would  tend  to  illustrate  your  History.  No  anecdotes 
•concerning  my  father  occur  to  me  further  than  what 
iare  already  known.  He  had  his  first  education  at 
Eton  School,  from  whence  he  immediately  went  to 
sea ;  and  his  progress  afterwards,  throughout  his 
public  life,  may  be  traced  in  Collinses  Peerage,  Beat- 
son  *s  Naval  History,  and  other  public  records,  to  the 
day  of  his  death  ;  which  untimely  event  took  place 
on  the  lOih  of  January,  1761,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine.  Perhaps  you  might  like  to  have  the  inscrip- 
lion  on  his  monument  in  the  church  of  this  parish  ? 

*  »  *  * 


The  late  Lord  Falmouth  was  a  character  of  high 
respectability.  Plain  in  his  manners — unassuming — 
hospitable  -,  he  had  the  honest  integrity  of  the  old 
country  gentleman^  with  all  his  social  and  convivial 
qualities.  At  my  mother's  house  at  Truro,  he  con- 
descended to  visit  the  curate  of  Lamorran  -,  and  at 
Tregothnan  I  was  always  a  welcome  guest.  1  re- 
member many  pleasant  scenes  at  Tregothnan,  par- 
ticularly one  delightful  evening,  passed  there  with 
some  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  county  j  and 
another,  when  with  several  of  the  Truro  Corporation 
I  had  a  bed  (always  at  my  service),  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  night  was  alarmed  by  a  cry  of  *'  fire!'* 
His  Lordship  and  several  of  us  met  (almost  puris 
naturalibus)  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  It  was  W.  T. 
who  complained  that  he  had  not  been  provided  with 
a  nightcap,  and  had  rung  his  bell  to  no  purpose, 
and  might  perhaps  in  his  trantrums,  as  the  Cornish 
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say,  have  ciied — "  fire  !'*  The  next  morning  after 
breakfast  we  all  adjourned  to  the  bowling-green  ^ 
and  the  same  hero  (not  yet  recovered  from  the 
influence  of  three  bottles  of  Madeira)  quarrelled 
with  the  whole  party  at  bowls,  and  insulted  them  in 
the  grossest  terms. 

This  I  should  not  notice  but  for  a  remark  on  Lord 
Falmouth's  most  amiable  condescension  and  discrc'* 
tion.  His  Lordship  took  the  blusterer  under  his 
arm,  and  addressing  him  as  a  man  of  consequence, 
conducted  him  to  his  darriage,  and  bowing,  assisted 
him  in  ascending  it. 

This  was  in  early  life.  Between  my  leaving  Corn«> 
wall  and  my  return  to  it,  there  was  a  wide  chasm  in 
my  intercourse  with  the  Boscawens.  Even  till  i  came 
to  Kenwyn,  1  saw  or  heard  little  of  Tregotbnatk 
Serving  the  curacy  of  Kenw)m  and  Kea,  (with  Mr. 
Gwatkin,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Falmouth,  for 
my  esquire,)  1  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Falmouth.  He  was,  not  long  after,  stiicken  with 
palsy,  1  believe.  I  met  him  several  times  (with 
Mr.  G.  from  KiDiow)  in  the  \estry-room  of  Kea 
church  ;  when  I  once  could  not  Inelp  shedding  a  tear 
at  the  sight  of  the  debility  to  which  he  was  reduced. 
"  I  hope — happen  what  may,"  he  said,  *'  I  shall  die 
in  my  perfect  senses." — So,  lam  sure^  he  died.  His 
funeral  I  attended  with  Gwatkin  and  Pooley.  In 
the  procession  from  Tregothnan-liouse  to  the  church, 
there  was  a  numerous  assembly  of  gentlemen  and 
others.  There  was  one  remarkable  incident — which 
from  my  habit  of  marking  human  nature  in  its  va- 
rious propensities  as  they  occur,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  memorizing.  In  our  procession  we  had  a 
foxhunter  (or  a  hare-hunter)  among  us.  A  hare 
suddenly  started,  almost  from  under  our  feet — off 
after  her  went  Mendall — off  went  Jowler ;  and 
panting  with  impatience,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
allude^  for  a  moment,  broke  from  amidst  our  ranks, 
that  were  proceeding  to  the  church  with  slow  fu- 
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neral  solemnity.    This  is  **  the  cat— a  fine  lady !"— -> 
'^  Naturam  expellas  furca,**  &c  &c. 

I  subjoin  an  anecdote  of  his  Lordship  (from  H<* 
More,)  as  I  think  it  happily  characteristic  of  hirn^ 
It  is  exaptly  his  terse  way  of  expressing  himself. 
—Mrs.  Boscawen  advised  her  son.  then  of  age,  [in 
1779,]  '*  to  fell  in  love."  **  He  should^"  he  said,  "  if 
there  were  any  young  ladies  in  the  country.  In  Lon- 
don, they  did  not  stand  still  long  enoii^h  for  a  man 
to  fell  in  love  with  them." — Vol.  i.  p.  S81. 

It  woukl  be  an  indelicacy  (that  might  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  present  Earl  of  Falmouth,  or  of  his 
son^  Lord  Boscawen,)  to  delineate  the  character  of 
either  as  1  would  wish.  In  regard  to  the  Earl, 
therefore^  I  shall  extract  the  following  from  Gillet^s 
print  i  and  respecting  Lord  Bo^cawen,  shall  here 
insert  Canon  Rogers's  Lett^  to  his  Cornish  tenants. 


To  /.  I*.  Peters,  •tf  Crlgmurrian, 
Sir,  Truro,  Jan.  14,  1835. 

In  your  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Western  Com*- 
wall,  dated  the  6th  of  January,  and  published  in 
the  ff^est  Briton  of  the  9th — written  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Radicalism — which  seeks  to  level  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  or  in  the  words  of  Lord  Boscawen 
Rose, ''  to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich — and  the  Peo« 
pie  against  the  King's  Government,*'  speaking  of  the 
same  Lord  Boscawen  you  thus  apostrophize  those 
whom  you  desire  to  delude — '*  What  sort  of  a  friend 
has  the  young  Lord's  fether  been  to  his  t<enantry — 
and  what  kind  of  liberality  has  he  shewn  as  a  Tithe 
Owner  ? " 

I  ANSWBR> 

That,  although  the  tenants  of  the  Earl  of  Fal- 
mouth in  Cornwall  exceed  two  thousand,  thei*e  have 
not  been  five  distresses  for  rent  within  the  last 
tvrenty-one  years;   and  that,  however  proud  his 

1*2 
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Lordship  may  justly  be  of  the  industry  and  respecta* 
bility  of  men  of  whom  this  high  boast  may  be  made, 
it  has  not  been  wholly  without  forbearance,  nor 
without  some  sacrifice  of  income — his  Lordship  hav- 
ing directed  his  steward  to  strike  o£f  the  rental  more 
than  1,8002.  arrears  less  than  four  years  ago,  and 
that  out  of  his  income  arising  from  tithe  (of  neces- 
sily  moderately  valued)  five  per  cent,  is  annually 
given  up  to  the  smaller  class  of  payers. 

This  is  Conservative  ilUberaWy  with  a  vengeance  ! 

It  would  be  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
your  power  of  doing  mischief,  were  I  to  give  my 
name  to  this  letter,  but  it  may  be  known  on  appli- 
cation to  the  printer. 

Suffice  it  that  J  here  isubscribe  myself. 

Truth. 


Canon  Rogers  to  his  Cornish  Tenantry. 

Close,  Exetery  Dec.  31,  1834. 

Lord  Boscawen  Rose  having  declared  himself 
a  Candidate  for  representing  the  Western  Division 
of  the  County  of  Cornwall  in  Parliament,  I  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  state  briefly  to  my  Tenants  my 
reasons  for  giving  him  my  vote  and  interest. 

J  am  induced  to  do  so  in  writing,  because,  even  if 
I  were  in  Cornwall,  neither  my  profession  nor  my 
time  would  allow  me  to  undertake  a  personal  canvass 
in  favour  of  Lord  Boscawen,  and  because  I  deem  it, 
at  the  present  crisis,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  King's  Government,  which  has  been  lately 
formed,  should  be  ably  and  powerfully  supported  in 
following  that  liberal  and  enli^^htened  line  of  policy 
which  is  plainly  laid  down  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Let- 
ter to  his  Constituents — a  line  of  policy  which  I 
consider  highly  calculated  to  promote  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  nation — to  secure  the  redress  of  real 
grievances  and  abuses^  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
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serve  uninjured  all  the  great  Institutions  of  the  Em- 
pire in  Church  and  State. 

1  think  it  right  to  support  Lord  Boscawen,  because 
I  am  of  opinion  he  will  both  ably  and  firmly  oppose 
all  such  measures  as  are  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  AgTicu1tui*al,  the  Minings  and  all  the  other  great 
National  Interests. 

I  feel  myself  as  a  Landlord  deeply  concerned  in 
opposing  the  free  importation  of  Corn,  as  most  in- 
jurious both  to  the  Landlord  and  to  the  Farmer. — 
I  feel  also  deeply  interested  in  securing  for  the  pro- 
duce of  our  Mines  a  continuance  of  that  protection 
from  foreign  competition  which  we  have  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  of  which  the  favourite  principles  of 
Free  Trade  would  deprive  us-— thereby  not  only  oc- 
casioning loss  to  the  Cornish  Landlord,  but  tending 
eventually  to  deprive  a  large  population  of  Miners, 
and  of  Shopkeepers,  Farmers  and  others  dependent 
on  our  Mines,  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

I  think  it  right  to  support  Lord  Boscawen,  be- 
cause, in  the  event  of  his  being  returned  to  represent 
the  Western  Division  of  Cornwall  in  Parliament,  he 
will  be  able,  in  advocating  the  first  and  the  very  im- 
portant claims  of  our  mines,  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  valuable  information  on  the  subject  which  his 
Dohle  relative  is  well  known  to  possess. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  supporting  Lord  Bos- 
cawen ',  and  1  think  I  may  fairly  call  upon  those 
who  are  connected  with  me,  as  a  Cornish  Landlord, 
to  take  them  into  their  serious  and  impartial  consi- 
deration.— But  1,  At  the  same  time,  distinctly  state, 
that  I  wish  to  control  none  of  my  Tenants  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  elective  franchise.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  gratifying  to  me,  if  they  think  with  me 
and  vote  accordingly :  but  no  one  shall  have  reason 
to  complain  that  I  have  caused  him  to  sustain  the 
slightest  loss  or  hardship  for  merely  having  given  a 
simple  vote  contrary  to  my  sentiments. — The  times 
are  too  important  to  allow  me  to  be  influenced  oa 
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this  occasion  by  any  private  views  or  feelin 
merely  follow  that  plain  course  which^  to  thi 
of  my  judgment,  is  most  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  County  of  Cornwall^  and  to  tb 
fare  of  the  nation  at  large.  J«  Rooi 


lid 
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1806-^  182a 
Manaccan — Kenwyn, 

Correspondence  with  Rev.  J.  Trist,  Rev.  Mala- 
CHI  HiTCHiNs,  Lord  db  Dunstanville>  Cano^ 
Howell,  Mr.T.  Flindell,  Archdeacon  Nares^ 
Canon  Bailte,  Rev.  F.  Thruston,  Sir  H.  'Tre- 
lAWNY^  Archdeacon  Short^  Bishop  Pblham. 

R,  P,  to  Rep.  J.  Trist., 
My  dear  Friend,  1 80^. 

I  bav^  a  sort  of  piresentiment  that  you  \^iU  not 
copgratulate  me  op  xny  reoiQval  frgm  the  quie( 
ehad^  of  Maoaccan  to  the  "  busy  walka  of  men*'  oja 
the  banks  of  the  Fal 

It  was  **  hard  necessity*'  impelled  my  steps.    My 

little  flock  at  Manaccan  were  like  one  family. — 

Here,  in  church  and  out  of  chuix:ih,  multitudes  flock 

around  me,  whppa  I  can  never  beeome  acquainted 

wlh,  as  their  spiritual  pastor  and  master ! 
«        *        «r        *        « 

P.  S.  I  remember>  when  we  met  l^st,  we  had  some 
coAversatioQ  about  the  longevity  of  birds.  We  have 
a  parrot  in  the  churchyard,  which  has  been  an  in- 
mate of  Combe's  family^  it  is  said,  for  100  years. 
Th's  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  gander  described  by  Ton- 
kin, as  Mr.  Charles  Buddy's  of  Trethoweth  in 
Prcbus  5  who  told  Tonkin  it  was  by  tradition  300 
yeas  old  at  least*  It  had  beeu  more  than  100  years 
in  Us  family. 

»        *        t        «        *    .. 
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Rev.  M.  Hitchins  to  R.  P. 
My  dear  Sir,  St.  Hilary,  July  6,  1808. 

1  am  much  obliged  by  the  very  flattering  notice 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  me,  and 
which  1  receive  with  sensations  both  of  pain  and 
pleasure :  of  pain,  arising  from  a  consciousness  that 
I  do  not  deserve  your  compliment,  and  that  all  my 
acquaintance  must  be  sensible  of  it;  of  pleasure, 
when  I  consider  that  your  works  will  be  read  by 
posterity,  and  this  valuable  mark  of  your  esteem  be 
remembered  and  appreciated  when  my  demerit  h 
forgotten.  You  will  the  more  readily  excuse  ths 
posthumous  vanity^  as  your  kindness  has  excited  L. 

*        *        *        »        * 

P.  S.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Donn  and  his  plaaet 
Jupiter  ?  Donn  Was  a  very  incorrect  map-nan. 
One  evening  as  he  staggered  homewards,  he  was 
Offered  assistance.  He  said  he  did  not  v^ant  it;  he 
was  directing  his  course  by  the  light  of  the  p'anet 
Jupiter.  Probably  (thought  his  friend)  your  survey 
of  Devon  was  taken  by  that  light. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  H. 

THE  POET  AND  THE  TOPOGRAPHER ; 
OR,  VENUS  AND  JUPITER. 

**  Whilst  others  o'er  their  widecaps  fluster, 

I  slope  my  solitary  way, 
To  greet,  O  Venus !  thy  pure  lustre, 

Thro*  the  last  gleams  of  westering  day  V 

And  Jupiter  was  Donn's  bright  planet, 
(Cries  Pierce,)  but  rambling  far  and  near. 

The  mapping  art — his  freaks  outran  it ; 
Perhaps  he  was  bemused  in  beer. 

Pray,  at  your  peril,  friend,  take  heed ; 

One  hint  is  quite  enough  between  us  i 
Your  favourite  planet  may  mt»-Iead 

Your  wanderlbg  steps — bevvire  of  Venutf 


\ 
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Kittereen }  (qn.  whence  ?)  and  whence  (it  now 
occurs  to  me)  the  name  of  kidlewinks  for  beer- 
shops  ?  and  whence,  by  a  natural  association  of 
ideas,  I  ask  again,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the 
Noctes  Amhrosiance  9  V  have  been  told^  we  are 
not  to  look  to  ambrosia  or  nectar  for  the  etymo- 
^^Sf>  ^"^  simply  to  Ambrose^  the  name,  1  thinks  of 
the  innkeeper  where  these  facetious  fellows  feasted^ 
bodily  and  mentally. 


Rev.  J.  TrUt  to  R,  P. 
My  dear  Friend,  June  13,  1S09. 

We  have  to  thank  you,  Mrs.  Polwhele,  and 
&mily,  for  your  very  kind  condolence  on  our  afflic<^ 
tive  loss.  The  consolations  of  religion — the  sooth* 
log  attentions  of  friendship  under  the  peculiar  cir-* 
cumstances  attending  our  dear  Louisa's  case,  have 
combined  together  to  produce  resignation,  con- 
ten  ted  ness,  and  even  tranquillity  in  my  family,  and 
I  humbly  thank  the  God  of  all  comfort  for  these 
effects. 

For  my  own  part,  it  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  re- 
pine ;  although  one  is  taken — and  one  peculiarly 
dear  to  me ;  yet  we  have  six  left  us,  I  trusty  and  all 
in  health.  The  balance  is  therefore  much  in  favour 
of  gratitude ;  and,  though  we  have  been  of  late 
much  visited  with  trouble,  yet  man  was  born  to 
trouble,  and  the  greater  his  family,  the  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  due  course  of  things,  will  those  trou- 
bles be — and  by  a  little  practice  and  experience  in 
them,  they  may  be  converted  into  blessings.  This 
a  heathen,  a  Seneca  could  argue  upon,  and  a  Chris- 
tian is  doubly  fortified  therein  -,  he  may  learn  in 
whatsoever  state  he  is^  therewith  to  be  content*  But 
I  do  confess  to  you,  my  friend,  that  I  have  been 
agonized  bitterly,  although  we  are  all  now  tran- 
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qtiillized,  and  desire  to  tmite  together  in  affectionate 
regards  to  you>  Mrs.  Polwhele,  and  the  3;K)ung  ladies. 
Believe  me^  yours  most  sincerely,  J.  Trist. 


Lord  Be  Dumicmoille  ia  Ji.  F. 
Dear  Sir,  Tehidt^  Park,  Jan.  1809. 

1  have  always  very  much  admired  your  ''  Loeal 
Attachment,**  in  which  there  is  not  only  great  poetic 
imagery,  but  sentiments  which  do  honour  both  to 
your  head  and  heart.  I  am  very  much  pleased  also 
with  your  Sonnet  addressed  to  Professor  Davy,* 

I  really  think  (if  God  spres  him  to  us)  that  my 
young  friend  will  be  an  honour  to  the  profession 
which  he  has  chosen,  and  to  the  county  which  gave 
him  birth ;  Imt  (if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so), 
1  think  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  wait  till  his 
pretensions  to  public  fovour  are  better  known  be« 
fore  his  praises  are  given  to  the  world  by  a  person 
so  capable  of  celebrating  his  worth:  '*  vanity  is  a 
plant  of  quick  growth  in  a  youthful  bosom,*'  if  I 
may  venture  to  attempt  a  converse  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  hear  with  great  pleasure  that  Mr.  Millett  haa 
given  you  a  cadets  hip  for  your  second  son.  Mr. 
Millett  is  a  very  respectable  man,  for  whom  1  have  a 
great  regard.  I  beg  you  will  present  my  best 
wishes  to  him,  when  you  write. 

My  wife^  &o.  unite  in  best  com]>ltment8  to  Mrs. 
Polwhele  and  yourself.  I  am  with  great  truth, 
dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Db  Dunstamville. 


Lord  De  DumtanvUle  to  i2.  P. 
Dear  Sir,         Tehidy  Park,  4ugu$t  «2,  181^, 
I  will  certainly  speak  to  the  Bishop  on  the  aub«^ 

•  Of  Sir  H.  Davy,  see  '<  Biographicfil  Sketches  m  Cornwall," 
vol,  i*  p*  SO ;  and  (lie  ^onn^t  io  p.  1^5. 
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jeet  of  your  letter.  I  cannot  ask  for  what  yoo 
wish  as  a  matter  of  personal  fieivonr  to  myself,  be- 
canse  I  have  for  some  time  had  an  application 
before  him  for  another  person.  I  will  tell  bim 
(as  I  can  most  truly),  that  I  think  you  are  enti-. 
tied  to  his  favour  as  a  most  excellent  parish  priest^ 
as  an  eminent  literary  character,  a  good  and  loyal 
subject,  and  as  descended  fl'oro  one  of  our  most 
ancient  iamilies.  1  am  sufficiently  attached  to  the 
aristocracy^  and  to  the  gradation  of  ranks  estalK 
lished  in  this  happy  country,  to  induce  me  to  think 
that  this  latter  circumstance  should  have  some 
particular  weight,  though  I  do  not  place  that  cip* 
cumatance  in  competition  with  the  virtues  of  the 
heart  and  the  acquirements  of  the  mind.  I  believe^ 
(as  Dr.  Johnson  says)  that  none  undervalue  the 
advantages  of  birth  except  those  who  can  have  no 
claim  to  them !  the  virtues  and  talents  of  our  ances- 
tors frequently  incite  us  to  emulation  $  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  they  do  not  always  do  so.  1  can  with 
truth  say,  that  I  shall  hear  with  great  pleasure  of 
any  additional  preferment  which  may  be  given  to 
you ',  and  that  pleasure  will  be  much  increased  if 
any  thing  1  can  say  in  your  favour  contributes  to  iu 
It  will  sdways  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  you 
here.  1  b^  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  PolwheIe> 
and  am  with  great  truth,  dear  sir,  yoor's  ever  most 
faithfully,  De  Dunstanvillb, 


Canon  Howell  to  R.  P. 
My  dear  Sir,  St.  Gluvias,  March  1809. 

I  returned  to  this  place  about  a  week  ago,  and 
did  not  receive  your  note  till  this  evening.  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter  presented  your  memorial  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  success*    I  was  on  the  point 
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of  giving  you  this  inforiDation^  but  deferred  it,  oh 
seeing  your  presentation  published  in  Flindel's 
paper.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  will  set  out  for 
Cornwall  on  the  *iS6th  of  June,  and  will  be  at 
Truro  probably  in  the  first  week  in  July.  Unless 
you  have  any  particular  wish  to  take  a  journey  to 
Exeter,  your  institution  to  St.  Antony  might  be  put 
off  to  that  time,  as  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  Bishop's 
granting  you  that  indulgence.  There  will  be  no 
hazard  in  it,  even  if  Mr.  Reynell  should  have  been 
dead  six  months,  as  crown  livings  do  not  lapse,  nor 
would  the  Bishop  be  disposed  in  this  instance  to 
avail  himself  of  such  an  advantage  if  they  did.  I 
am  yours  sincerely,  J.  F.  Howell* 

P.  S.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lord 
de  Dunstanville  a  few  days  ago,  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  we  would  dine  with  him  on  Friday  next ;  and 
I  accordingly  fixed  for  our  waiting  upon  him  on 
that  day.     I  hope  to  see  you  on  Thursday  to  dinner. 


Canon  Howell  to  R>  P* 
My  dear  Sir,  Exeter,  Dec.  12,  I8I7. 

1  received  about  ten  days  ago  two  copies  of  your 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  One 
of  them  1  immediately  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
according  to  your  request,  and  1  beg  to  return  you 
my  thanks  for  the  other.  It  is  a  proof  how  well 
you  can  acquit  yourself  on  a  sudden  emergency. 
The  Bishop  left  Exeter  yesterday.    J.  F.  Howell. 

I  here  subjoin  a  Letter  from  Flindell  the  strong- 
minded  Editor  of  the  Truro  Newspaper,  to  my 
old  and  esteemed  friend — Carlyon — rector  of  Truro 
in  FlindelFs  day  5  a  letter  which  deserves  perhaps 
Co  hold  a  more  distingubhed  place  in  these  Episto- 
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lary  Memoirs.  It  is  in  itself  well  conceived  and 
well  written.  Its  subject  is  of  the  highest  import* 
tince ;  its  results  of  inconceivable  moment.  Carlyon 
put  it  into  my  hands,  as  worthy  of  our  most  serious 
consideration, — not  so  much  on  account  of  Flindell 
and  his  family,  as  of  its  suggestions  in  respect  to 
the  Church  Establishment.  We  met  and  deliberated 
on  its  contents,  and  after  several  conversations,  be- 
gan to  project  schemes  for  a  Chapel  and  for  an 
Evening  Lecture.  A  Chapel  (though  not  on  the 
scite  we  had  in  view)  has  since  been  erected  ^  and 
an  EVENING  LECTURE  bas  since  been  instituted. 
In  the  following  letter,  they  both  originated.  It  is 
the  germ  whence  they  both  have  sprung  up  to  over- 
shadow us ; — not  like  the  gourd  which  **  came  up  in 
a  night,*  and  perished  in  a  night ;  "  but  like  '*  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  which  the  Lord  had  planted.*' 


Rev  Sir  Gazette  Office, 

^  '  ^^^'  Truro,  May  16,  1806. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  in 
which  both  you  and  I  are  deeply  interested.  I  have 
been  nearly  three  years  resident  in  this  town,  and 
hope  to  finish  my  days  here.  I  have  a  pretty  nume- 
rous family,  eit;ht  children  (with  a  probability  of 
more),  besides  apprentices.  It  is  my  wish  to  bring 
up  this  numerous  family  members  of  our  Church 
Establishment ;  and,  with  this  view  I  have  repeatedly 
solicited  the  Churchwardens  to  find  me  room  in  the 
church.    I  am  now  again  called  upon  for  payment 

*  Bishop  Pelham,  at  first,  objected  to  the  Evening  Lecture. 
«  It  might  do  jnore  harm  than  good/'  he  said,  '*  in  bringing 
'*  both  sexes  together  by  night ;  and  dismissing  them  by  night, 
**  no  matter  from  what  place."  Whence  it  was  augured  that 
the  Evening  Lecture  would  be  of  short  duration.  "  Coining  up 
in  a  night,"  (cried  a  wicked  wag,  with  a  double  alhision  to  the 
Bisho|/s  opinion  and  Jonah's  gourd,)  <<  it  may  perish  in  a 
night ! " 
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of  the  Cimnrfa  Rate>  williout  yet  being  able  fo  get 
iny  fainilj  accomniodated  witbifi  its  walls.  1  have 
Ivesitated  paying  itj  not  with  (he  expectation  of  hav*- 
log  it  I  emitted,  however  just  such  remission  may  be 
in  principle,  but  that  1  wbh  to  press  upon  the  minds 
of  tlie  Churchwardens,  that  some  consideration  is 
due  ^m  the  Chiardians  of  the  Church,  to  a  nume- 
rous  fisimily  soliciting  to  be  received  within  its  pale^ 

1  submit  it,1)ir,  to  your  serious  consideration,  whe- 
ther you  can  with  complacency  see  so  large  a  family 
lost  to  the  Establishment,  and  fall  into  the  scale  of 
its  rivals,  tlw  Dissenters  ^  whose  doors  are  ever  opei^ 
to  seceders,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  extend 
their  houses  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
guests. 

If  a  Chapel  and  an  Evening  Lecturer  (of  the 
Church  Establishnient)  were  instituted  here,  it  could 
not  fail,  I  think,  to  check  the  growth  of  Dissension. 
I  would  gladly  subscribe  to  it ;  and  for  want  of  such 
accommodation  the  people  of  the  Church  are  drawn 
to  the  evening  lectures  of  Dissenters,  where  they 
gradually  (and  perhaps  uncuusciously)  lose  their 
attachment  to  the  Mother  Chiu'ch. 

This  may  not  appear  to  be  an  evil  at  present,  when 

"  The  Chttfcfa  and  Sectaries  harmonious  breathe 
The  genuine  spiric  of  fraternal  lore ;" 

•—but  whenever  a  political  object  shall  again  kindle 
the  slumbering  embers  of  jealousy  between  the  se*- 
veral  religious  bodies  of  the  State,  we  may  regret 
what  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  remedy. 

Your  piety  and  candour.  Sir,  will  pardon  this  free- 
dom of  opinion,  from  one  who  has  no  other  object 
than  that  of  submitting  himself  and  his  family  to 
your  instruction.  1  am.  Rev.  Sir,  with  due  respect^ 
your  most  obedient  servant,  T.  Flindbll. 
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Archdeaton  Natvs  to  R.  P. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,      Heading,  Jan.  26,  1810. 
Your  account  of  our  good  friend  Whitaker*s  St. 
Neot^  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  month  and 
volume,  a  conspicuous  situation,  worthy  of  the  sub-^ 
ject  and   of  the  writer;  for  I   cannot  sufficiently 
express  how  much  1  am  pleased  by  the  memoirs  of 
our  friend  with  which  you  have  closed  the  article. 
They  are  just^  religious,  and  impressive.     I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  print  his  letter  on  Calvinistic 
decrees ;  it  is  strong  like  himself,  but  (as  you  say), 
bordering  in  one  passage  upon  blasphemy ;  and  even 
if  that  were  left  out,  the  kind  of  argument  (if  it  can 
be  called  one)  is  what  the  Socinians  may  with  equal 
force  employ.     In  short  it  goes  to  deny  that  God 
can  reveal  any  thing  which  contradicts   what  we 
please  to  assume  as  hb  prior  intimations ;  an  assump- 
tion very  dangerous  and  contradictory  to    much 
undoubted  truth.    1  will>  however,  with  your  leave, 
keep   the  letter  and    consider  it  further.     I  also 
shortened    the  article,    which  was  full  long,    by 
omitting  the  letters  quoted  from  Stockdale^'s  Preface, 
and  only  mentioning  the  substance  of  them. 

You  will  have  seen  that  the  critique  on  Warner 
is  printed.  That  on  Drew  is  only  withheld  on 
account  of  other  things,  which  seemed  more  imme- 
diately to  press.  Mr.  Warner,  I  well  know,  is  not 
unworthy  of  a  little  castigation  5  and  he  "  heartily 
loveth  not  us." 

1  am  going  on  Monday  29th  to  set  out  for  Lich- 
field, for  two  months  of  residence  ,  but  any  thing  will 
equally  be  forwarded  to  me  through  my  friends  the 
Rivingtons.  I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant^  R.  Nares. 


Dear  Sir,  Reading,  March  13,  1812. 

It  was  my  wish  that  what  I  said  to  our  friend  H. 
Bailye  should  produce  me  the  favour  of  a  letter  from 
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you,  as  I  thought  it  long  since  I  had  heard,  and 
feared  that  continued  illness  might  be  the  cause. 

I  am  inclined  to  retire  from  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Critic  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  I  have 
been  busy  at  it  for  nineteen  years,  and  really  begin 
to  be  tired  of  the  fatigue  and  responsibility  of  it.  I 
cannot  however  afford  to  give  away  a  property  of  so 
much  value,  and  am  therefore  in  treaty  with  some 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  embark  in  such  a  concern, 
to  dispose  of  my  share  to  them.  They  are  staunch 
and  sound  friends  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  able  men ; 
otherwise  I  would  not  treat  with  them  at  all. 

Should  this  negotiation  come  to  a  favourable  con- 
clusion, or  should  any  kind  of  arrangement  be  made, 
you  shall  have  early  notice  of  it;  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  recommend  you  as  an  able  coadjutor  to  any 
persons  who  may  take  up  the  task  of  managing  the 
concern. 

The  novel  of  "  Thinks  I  to  myself,'*  is  very  erro- 
neously attributed  to  me :  there  is  much  more  proba- 
bility of  its  being  rightly  ascribed  to  my  very  excel- 
lent kinsman  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  of 
Biddenden  in  Kent,  though  I  am  not  authorized  to 
say  it  is  actually  his.  I  quite  think  with  you  respect- 
ing the  merits  of  it ;  and  am  very  glad  to  learn  that 
it  has,  in  any  instance,  had  so  happy  an  effect.  My 
cousin  has  published  Bampton  l..ectures  (truly  ex- 
cellent), a  valuable  tract  entitled  els  Qeos  elsMeffiTrjs, 
and  remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  all  of  singular  merit  and  utility.  The 
novel,  therefore,  if  his,  is  a  great  deviation  from  his 
usual  style.  He  was  formerly  of  Merton,  and  mar- 
ried Lady  Charlotte  Spencer,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  set  you  to  work  again,  and  will 
let  you  hear  from  me  when  any  thing  more  shall  be 
decided.  1  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  regard  and  re- 
spect, yours,  K.  Nares. 
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Archdeacon  Nares,  to  R,  P. 
Dear  Sir,  Reading,  Nov,  10,  1813. 

When  an  author  takes  up  a  subject  which  has 
been  treated  much  at  large  by  several  others,  the 
public  naturally  expects,  in  a  review,  some  account 
of  the  reasons  which  that  author  assigns  for  going 
over  the  same  grounds  again,  and  some  compara- 
tive consideration  whether  he  has  equalled »  sur- 
passed, or  fallen  short  of  his  predecessors.  This  is 
exactly  the  situation  in  which  Galt*s  Life  of  Wolsey 
stands  j  the  Cardinars  life  having  been  written  in 
folio  by  Dr.  Fiddes,  in  four  volumes  octavo  by  Mr. 
Grove,  in  a  smaller  compass  by  his  own  gentleman- 
usher  Cavendish,  which  life  is  reprinted  by  Words- 
worth in  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  besides  several 
others  on  different  scales. 

As  1  have  not  Galt*s  book,  I  do  not  know  what 
reason  he  himself  gives  for  the  undertaking,  still 
less  can  I  compare  his  work  with  those  that  have 
preceded  it ;  yet,  without  some  intimation  of  the 
kind,  it  seems  very  uncreditable  to  send  it  into  the 
world.  If  you  can  supply  any  matter  of  this  kind,  I 
will  prefix  it  to  what  you  have  sent.  I  have  already 
mentioned  you  to  my  successors,  and  will  do  so 
again  3  but  perhaps  the  most  eflfectual  way  of 
recommending  you  will  be,  the  leaving  of  what  you 
have  written  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Life,  for  their 
use  3  the  other  1  will  insert  as  soon  as  you  have  sup- 
plied the  alleged  deficiency.  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
very  faithfully  yours,  &c.  K.  Nares. 


Archdeacon  Nares,  to  R,  P, 

My  dear  Sir,  Reading,  Jan.  25,  1815. 

Ik         *         *        *         * 

Your  critique  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Middleton,  but  whether  he  intends  to 
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use  it  or  not,  he  has  not  told  toe.     I  can  see  no 

objection  to  your  writing  to  him.     Direct,  Rev.  Dr. 

Middleton,  Rectory  House,  Kentish  Town,  London. 
*        *        *        *        * 

About  Malone,  as  a  critic,  I  totally  differ  from 
you.  He  was  very  industrious  and  laborious,  and 
ferretted  out  a  good  deal  by  these  qualities ;  but  had 
not,  in  my  opinion,  a  spark  of  genius,  nor  even 
taste,  where  poetry  was  concerned.  It  is  capable 
of  proof  that  he  did  not  rightly  undtfrstand  even  the 
measure  of  English  verse.  Steevens  was  full  of 
genius,  but  not  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
Sometimes  he  even  made  a  sport  of  misleading  his 
readers ;  but  his  powers  were  infinitely  above  any  that 
Malone  possessed.  Northcote  is  a  man  of  true  genius, 
though  occasionally  defective  as  a  writer.  As  to 
Mason,  he  was  certainly  a  poet ;  but  a  malignant 
man,  and  particularly  malignant  against  the  good 
King  George  III.  all  which  malignity  was  occasioned 
by  some  real  or  imagined  slight  shown  by  the  King 
towards  his  imaginary  merit.  With  all  his  powers, 
Mason  was  a  despicable  man  morally  -,  and  that  is 
the  worst  that  need  be  said  of  a  man.^ 

I  am  not  at  all  in  the  secrets  of  the  new  editor 
and  proprietors.  They  have  not  even  asked  me  to 
give  occasional  assistance,  which  I  should  have  been 
willing  to  do.  But  I  am  heartily  glad  to  be  no 
longer  responsible  for  a  work  always  going  on, 
always  responsible,  and  never  thanked.  Yours  ever 
most  truly,  &c.  &c.  R.  Nares. 

*  Jackson,  (who  died  Bishop  of  Oxford)  had  not  less  aa 
antipathy  against  Mason.  At  one  of  his  supper  parties,  Mason 
happened  to  be  mentioned,  when  Jackson  spoke  of  him  scorn- 
fully. I  could  scarcely  suppress  my  indignation.  Greville's 
report  of  Mason  (in  accordance  with  Kempethorne's)  I  am  sure 
comes  nearer  to  the  truth. 
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R,  P,  to  Canon  Bailye, 

Tuesday,  March  S,  1812. 

*  4(>  «  41  « 

This  day  James  Stephens  or  Dufiin,  a  famous 
methodist-preacber  (see  Anecdotes  of  MethvdismJ 
was  buried  at  Castlehill,  Truro^  as  a  felo-de-se.  He 
had  drowned  himself  to  avoid  an  apprehending  war- 
rant issued  against  him  on  a  very  serious  charge. 

This  man  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He  was  once 
married.  His  wife  was  burled  in  the  west  of  Corn- 
wall :  and  the  following  epitaph  written  by  himself 
was  ejograved  on  her  tombstone,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved by  the  minister : 

Woman !  thoa  wont  of  all  churcfa-plagues,  fitrewell  t 

Bad  at  the  best,  and  at  the  worst  a  hell ! 

Thou  apple- eating  traitress,  that  began 

The  wrath  of  Heaven,  the  misery  dire  of  man  ! 

Thou  slip  of  wormwood,  bitter  leaf  of  life  ! 

Blest  be  the  hour  that  rid  me  of  a  wife  ! 

If  ever  woman  is  again  my  guest. 

All  hell  shall  say  Amen,  and  Satan  be  the  priest  1 

Answer  by  Miss  Lugg,  of  Penryn  (of  Diarian 
memory.) 

Ask  of  thy  prince,  thou  vilest  wretch  on  earth  t 
What  Demon  claim*d  thee  on  thy  day  of  birth. 
Supplied  thy  cravings,  nurs*d  thee  by  his  power. 
And  acts  thy  guardian  to  the  present  hour ; 
Taught  thee  to  hate  the  sex  thou  should'st  adore. 
And  blast  the  &me  of  her  who  is  no  more ; 
Whose  works  how  good,  how  virtuous,  all  can  tell, 
Tho'  fortune  link'd  her  to  an  imp  of  hell. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  P. 


Rev.  F.  Thruston  to  R.  P. 

Impington  House,  Cambridge,  Feb,  1814. 
Rev.  Sir, 
Your  name  and  your  sentiments  in  some  degree  have 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  little  work  which 
Longman  has  lately  published,  under  the  title  of  ^'An 
original  view  of  ihe  Night  of  TreasonJ"    k%  a  gerx^T^V 

K  2 
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principle^  such  liberties  should  noc  be  taken  in 
silence,  and  particularly  where  large  extracts  are 
made  from  an  author's  work  5  but  in  the  present 
instance,  when  I  should  desire  to  transmit  a  copy  to 
you,  I  may  be  further  actuated  by  a  venial  desire  of 
introducing  my  reflections  to  a  person  so  well  capa- 
ble of  weighing  their  correctness,  and  whose  name 
and  abilities  are  so  generally  known.  It  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  conveyance  which  has  led  me  to  hesitate ; 
and  if  therefore  you  would  honour  me  with  informa- 
tion of  the  conveyance  by  which  a  copy  might  reach 
you,  I  should  feel  myself  flattered  and  obliged. 

1  am.  Rev.  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Frederic  Thruston. 

From  page  117  to  page  191,  and  in  pages  ^71 

and  272,  Thruston  has  borrowed  largely  from  my 

Sermons. 

***** 

The  precision  of  the  Greek  original  in  speaking 
of  the  repentance  of  Judas  Iscariot,  is  remark- 
able. In  our  translation,  '*  Judas  repented  himself** 
[Matt,  xxvii.  3.]  p.eTap.eKriQeLs,  Here  was  no 
change  of  the  heart  or  mind  -,  such  as  is  implied  in 
fj-eravoia,  /jLeravoeire — repentance^  repent  ye. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me — Has  the  conduct  of 
Nicodemus,  slow  in  believing  and  discreet  in  manifest- 
ing his  belief  in  our  Saviour,  been  noticed  or  much 
insisted  on  ?  First,  he  went  by  night  to  our  Sa- 
viour. [St.  John,  c.  iii,]  Secondly ^  he  advocated  our 
Saviour's  cause.  [St.  John,  vii.]  Thirdly,  he  stood 
b«)ldly  forward,  and  assisted  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
in  making  preparations  for  our  Saviour's  burial. 
[St.  John,  xix.] 


Rev.  J.  Gisborne  to  R.  P. 
My  dear  Sir,  Oct.  9,  1815. 

Your  favour  reached  me  last  night  j  and  with  real 
pleasure  to  myself  personally  I  have  just  now  written 
to  Cadell  and  Davies  to  send  a  copy  of  the  "  Letter  " 
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For  you  to  Mr.  Freeling.  I  fear  the  tenor  of  it  will 
not  be  vei7  acceptable  to  yon.  Yet  from  some  of 
your  expressions  1  would  willingly  hope  that  your 
dislike  is  not  to  the  Bible  Society,  but  to  incidental 
errors  in  the  proceedings  deemed  to  be  consequent 
upon  it.  Such  matters^  though  1  may  differ  from 
you  in  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  their  fre- 
quency or  of  their  magnitude,  I  should  wish  to  be 
prevented  by  friendly  advice ;  and  to  be  noticed, 
whenever  they  may  occur,  with  due  yet  friendly 
reprehension.  From  my  experience  and  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  through  particular  cir- 
cumstances have  happened  to  be  extensive,  I  have 
had  no  grounds  for  the  apprehensions  which  you 
mention.  1  certainly  disapprove  the  employing  of 
a  church  for  any  public  meeting,  even  of  a  Bible 
Society,  almost  as  much  as  for  holding  the  county 
assizes,  which  I  once  witnessed  at  Stafford.  I  think 
it  must  be  the  fault  of  our  clerical  brethren,  educated 
as  they  are,  if  in  any  association  whatever,  they  do 
not  sustain  their  respectability  when  compared  .with 
dissenting  ministers,  especially  with  such  as  you 
describe.  There  may  of  course  be  casual  exceptions. 
The  Bible  Society  appears  to  me  an  instrument, 
under  God,  of  such  stupendous  usefulness  that  I 
rejoice  in  every  increase  of  subscriptions  given  com- 
patibly with  other  duties,  and  in  every  becoming 
exertion  in  support  and  furtherance  of  the  Society. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  purpose  of  sending 
me  your  Essay. 

I  have  now  the  care  of  our  friend  Bailye^s  church, 
while  he  is  at  Leamington  near  Warwick^  to  drink 
the  saline  waters  there.  Of  his  health,  I  am  con- 
cerned to  say  that  I  cannot  speak  favourably.  He  is 
nervous,  and  is  subject  to  severe  and  not  unfrequent 
attacks  of  internal  pain.  I  heartily  hope  that  it  will 
please  God  that  Leamington  may  be  beneficial. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  own  health  and 
welfare,  1  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  G- 
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Sir  Harry  Trelawny  to  R.  P. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir,       Trelawny,  June  4, 1817. 

Not  to  interrupt^  I  hope.,  our  friendly  correspon- 
dence on  nnuch  more  important  subjects^  I  would 
ask  you,  why  you  tell  the  world  of  my  abstemious- 
Bess — in  the  manner  you  have  done  ? 

Had  you  thought  proper  to  obtain  information 
about  my  mode  of  livings  yon  might  have  enabled 
yourself  to  confer  a  benefit  on  some  of  your  readers. 
You  might  have  said  that  Sir  H.  T.,  by  a  very  long 
perseverance  in  a  strict  regimen,  with  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God,  had  been  assisted  to  withstand^  if 
not  overcome,  a  disorder  of  the  liver,  as  wan  sup- 
posed ;  and  then  have  directed  others  to  the  same 
easy  method.  Instead  of  saying  what  appears  liable 
to  misconstruction,  you  might  have  })rescribed 
gratuitously  -,  and  been  the  instrument  perhaps  of 
prolonging  the  lives  of  some  of  your  readers,  or  of 
lessening  their  pains.  You  might  have  mentioned 
my  precarious  health  as  interfering  with  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties  as  a  paiish  priest ;  a  circum- 
stance known  to  all  my  acquaintance :  in  truth, 
such  was  my  infirmity  during  part  of  the  time  of 
my  incumbency  al  Egloshaile^  that  a  respectable 
physician  of  Bristol,  on  my  consulting  him«  gave 
his  opinion  nearly  in  the  following  words — "  Were 
I  in  your  case^  I  would  travel  from  one  capital  of 
Europe  to  another,  till  I  found  relief.'*  That  relief, 
let  me  be  permitted  to  add,  I  found  at  Dresden ; 
where  I  passed  a  very  cold  winter,  after  undergoing 
an  operation  in  London.  I  remain,  dear  and  Rev. 
Sir,  ever  with  all  possible  good  will  and  much  re- 
spect, your  very  obedient  servant, 

Harry  Trelawny, 


Sir  Harry  Trelawny  to  R.  F» 
My  dear  Sir,  Trelawny,  Oct.  7,  1818. 

I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
Bell  scbooL    The  attendance  of  the  children  at  their 
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parish  church,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  great  object 
proposed  by  the  institution.  But  people  in  general, 
even  literate  persons,  are,  as  you  perfectly  know,  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  Church 
gOTeniment  and  the  rights  of  our  priesthood,  that 
it  matters  not  much  to  them,  where  they  attend 
Divine  Worship.  The  canonical  ordination  of  the 
minister  never  enters  into  their  thoughts.  On  this 
point  allow  me  to  say,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented 
tliat  the  sound  advice  of  Mr.  Nelson,  in  his  preface 
to  his  immortal  work  on  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  (p. 
11,  edit.  3),  had  not  been  followed  at  the  time  he 
gave  it.  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  it  would  have 
tended  to  prevent  that  inundation  of  heresy  and 
schism  which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  us.  That 
the  bene6cial  tendency  of  the  national  schools  may 
be  equal  to  our  wishes,  the  children,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  must  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  a 
lawful  and  unlawful  ministry.  I  remain,  my  dear 
Sir,  with  great  regard,  yours  faithfully, 

Harry  Trblawny.* 

Is  it  a  fact  that  Sir  Harry  Trelawny  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  The  poet 
Coleridge  (if  we  may  judge  of  his  religious  per- 
suasion from  his  epitaph)  seems  to  have  been  half  a 
Catholic. 


**  O  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. 


ft 


Archdeacon  Short  to  R,  P* 

My  dear  Sir,      27*  Ahingdon^st,,  Dec,  5, 1817. 
I   will  not  delay  answering  your  letter,  though  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  yet  since  its  arrival  of  de^ 
voting  a  half  hour  to  the  perusal  of  your  sermon. 

*  Sir  H.  Trelawoy  died  Feb.  95,  1834.     See  Gent,  Mag., 
June,  18fl4. 
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One  copy,  however,  I  have  forwarded  to  Prince 
Leopold,  and  another  I  purpose  to  entrust  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bloomberg,  who  comes  hither  from 
Brighton  on  Wednesday.  I  wished  very  much  to 
have  postponed  my  residence  at  Westminster  till 
later  in  the  year,  but  as  I  am  the  junior  Prebendary 
I  have  no  choice ;  and  I  have  been  incessantly  en- 
gaged since  my  arrival  in  my  official  business  at  the 
Abbey,  and  answeiing  the  numerous  inquiries  that 
are  made  respecting  the  health  and  spirits  of  our 
dear  Prince.  I  left  him  about  a  fortnight  since,  and 
shall,  if  I  can  procure  assistance  from  any  one,  go 
to  him  in  a  few  days  for  a  short  time>  as  1  find  by 
his  own  report,  and  that  of  others,  that  neither  his 
health  nor  spirits  improve.  Indeed,  were  I  to  deliver 
my  real  opinion,  1  should  say  that  they  are  rather 
worse  than  better. 

I  have  had  a  severe  trial  myself;  but  I  thank  God 
I  have  not  suffered  in  health,  though  my  spirits  and 
nerves  have  been  materially  affected  by  it.  But  if 
it  please  God  to  prolong  my  life,  I  shall  hope  once 
more  to  meet  my  friends  in  Cornwall  in  the  spring. 
Pray  present  my  best  respects  to  those  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, and  assure  them  that  it  gave  me  con- 
siderable pain  to  be  forced,  from  an  unexpected 
attack  of  rheumatism,  to  which  I  am  not  subject, 
to  be  obliged  to  postpone  my  visit  to  the  next  year* 

With  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Polwhele,  I  remain, 
dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  W.  Short. 


Archdeacon  Short  to  R,  P. 

Mv  npar  Sir  Ktngsworthy,  Winchester, 

my  iJear  air,  j^^^  .^^^  jg^o. 

*        *        *        «        * 

Your  Prize  Essay,  which  I  received  from  Dr. 
Cardew,  has  been  perused  by  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours, and  been  much  approved  of. 
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*  *  *  It  * 

Our  new  Bishop  purposes  to  visit  the  Diocese  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  As  far  as  I  know  his 
character,  I  think  the  clergy  will  have  great  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  him. 

I  I  rust  1  may  now  congratulate  you  on  the  com- 
pletion of  your  church  ;  a  work  that  must  have 
given  you  much  labour  and  anxiety.  You  had  so 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  when  I  saw  you 
in  the  summer,  that  I  almost  despaired  of  your 
going  on.  Ii  repays  you,  I  hope,  for  all  your  zeal 
and  exertions,  and  is  altogether  satisfactory  to  your- 
self and  your  parishioners.  As  one  to  whom  the 
care  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  some  measure 
belongs,  I  feel  indebted  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken,  and  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks. 

With  best  respects  and  best  wishes  for  your  health 
and  welfare,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Polwhele  and  your 
£imily,  1  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Short. 


Mr.  Milles  to  R,  P. 

Margate,  Dec,^,  1818. 
I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  in  the  final  decision 
for  the  enlarging  and  rebuilding  the  parish  church 
of  Kenwyn.  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  alteraiion 
in  the  scite  of  the  present  church  will  be  permitted 
by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act. 


Bishop  Pelham  to  R.  P. 
Dear  Sir,  London,  Aug.  28,  1820. 

I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  long  it  is,  that  I  have 
allowed  your  letter  to  remain  unanswered.  But 
when  I  tell  you,  that  almost  every  morning  is  en- 
gaged in  the  House  of  Lords  from  an  early  hour  till 
five  o'clock^  I  trust  I  shall  stand  excused.    1  cer- 
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tainly  do  feel  considerable  regret  at  leaving  a  Diocese 
where  I  have  presided  thirteen  years;  and  where 
many  of  the  clergy  by  the  exemplary  discharge  of 
their  duty  in  their  respective  parishes^  and  others  (who 
by  a  more  extended  range  in  their  clerical  pursuits, 
have  benefited  the  general  cause  of  religion),  have 
excited  in  me  such  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem 
as  no  time  can  ever  eflFace.  And  I  may  say,  with 
truth,  that  you  are  included  in  both  these  descrip- 
tions. 

I  very  much  approve  what  you  have  done  in  your 
palish  church  j*  and  I  trust  you  have  at  last  re- 
ceived  some  assistance  from  the  Committee  in  Lon- 
don.    Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

G.  Exeter. 

"  How  great  is  the  contrast  in  the  feeling  of  the 
people  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Ross,  and  their  apathy 
now  !  *•  said  I  to  Bishop  Pelham.  *'  What  crowds 
gathered  around  him  in  the  streets  of  Truro  ;  ready 
almost  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  as  Romanists  before 
the  Host  !*'  This  I  said,  when  his  Lordship  and  my- 
self, after  his  consecration  of  the  new  burial-ground 
at  Kenwyn,  walked  down  Pydar-street ;  no  {)erson 
moving  a  step  out  of  his  way  on  the  pavement,  one 
or  two  even  jostling  the  Bishop.  His  Lordship 
agreed  with  me,  that  the  numerous  assemblages  of 
children  in  our  schools,  had  operated  much  in  pro- 
ducing the  indifference  of  the  common  ])eople  to 
their  superiors.  At  that  moment,  honest  simplicity 
and  deference  to  rank  or  station,  were  scarcely  to  be 
recognised. 

We  are  now  still  more  grossly  degenerated. 
And  if  we  look  to  the  Continent,  the  contrast 
will  strike  us  as  wonderful  indeed  between  the 
English  and  Foreigners — especially  among  children. 

•  To  the  coDsecratioQ  of  the  church-yard  and  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  parish  church  of  Kenwjn,  Bishop  Pelham  aflForded 
every  possible  encouragement  and  assistance. 
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In  Germany,  for  instance,  every  child,  before  he 
is  able  to  crack  a  whip,  is  taught— civility.  "  This 
mofnin^,  J  walked  up  (said  a  late  traveller)  to  a 
boy  who  was  flying  a  kite.  As  soon  as  I  got 
dose  to  the  child,  the  little  village*lad  almost  lost 
string,  kite  and  all,  in  an  eflfort,  quite  irresistible, 
which  he  made  to  bow  to  me,  and  to  take  off  his 
hat.  A^in,  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  1  met  three 
labouring  boys :  we  separated— off  went  their  caps. 

"  It  is  the  well-fdunded  system  of  good  manners 
which  blends  together  all  classes  of  society/*— See 
Bubbles,  pp.  77,  78. 

After  having  mentioned  Bishop  Ross,  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  relate  a  few  anecdotes  of  a 
prelate  whose  memory  all  who  knew  him  love  to 
cherish. 

"  Every  candidate  for  orders  from  Cardew*s  school 
was  sure  (he  would  teU  us)  to  be  approved  and 
applauded.*'  For  Deacon's  orders,  he  regularly  ex< 
amined  the  candidates  himself. 

It  was  in  company  with  [Bishop]  Marsh,  that  I 
was  admitted  into  Deacon*s  orders. 

1  thought  it  "a  hard  thing**  to  be  obliged  to 
come  down  from  Christ-Church  lo  Exeter,  to  be 
ordained,  at  the  very  time  when  an  ordination  was 
taking  place  at  my  own  college. 

During  the  ordination  week  we  were  all  drooping 
from  the  influenza ;  and  I  remember  that  of  a  dinner 
at  the  old  Oxford  Inn,  luxurious  enough  for  a  jQuin  or 
an  Apicius,  we  could  not  **  touch  a  bit.**  For  the 
Bishop*s  subsequent  dinner^  we  had  well  nigh  reco- 
vered :  and  we  were  amazed  by  an  oddity  of  a  man 
begging  to  be  **  honoured  with  a  glass  of  the  Bishop's 
wine."  "  Yes,"  said  Ross,  "  but  with  this  provision, 
that  you  take  no  other.**  It  was  toast  and  water ;  to 
which  the  Bishop  had  confined  himself  for  many 
years.     So  rich  were  his  dinners,  that  (we  thought). 
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he  should  have  taken  a  ''  little  wine  for  his  stomach *s 
sake/* 

It  was  at  another  ordination  dinner  that  my 
friend  P.  made  his  appearance.  It  was  so  much 
like  a  boy*s,  and  he  was  altogether  so  strikingly 
puerile  in  his  looks,  his  manners,  his  whole  de- 
meanour, that  there  was  a  question  whether  he 
could  possibly  have  attained  the  requisite  age.  ''  A 
mistake  in  the  register  of  baptisms/'  was  slily 
whispered  5  when  some  one,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bishopj  asked  him,  **  How  long  he  had  left  school?" 
"  Years  ago  !  (answered  he)  and  Oxford,  too  j  and 
am  married,  and  have  a  little  boy  !  *' 

At  one  of  his  visitations  at  Truro,  his  Lordship 
struck  us  all  after  dinner  by  a  burst  of  passion.    On 
other  occasions,  he  could  not  always  restrain  the  im- 
patience of  his  disposition.     *'  Begone !  (cried  he) 
begone ! "  and  old  Walker,  the  official,  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  Bishop's 
people,  instantly  got  up.    The  Bishop  had  repeatedly 
desired  him  to  defer  his  complaint  to  a  more  season- 
able hour.    Walker,  impenetrably  deaf,  still  persisted 
in  his  tale  of  grievances.     This  doubtless  was  enough 
**to  provoke  a  parson."     It  was  then  the  Bishop 
ordered  him  out  of  the  room.     Walker  made  his 
way  so  far  as  the  door ;  and  then  quietly  returned 
to  his  seat  by  the  side  of  his  lordship.     John  Vivian 
(Sir  Hussey's  father)  at  the  Bishop's  right  hand  (as  a 
stranger)  looked  very  arch  j  and  Timothy  seemed  to* 
be  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.     (I  Tim.  c.  iii.)  ''A 
Bishop  must  be  patient.'* 

During  my  residence  at  Kenton,  I  dined  with  the 
Bishop  about  once  in  a  fortnight.  He  lamented  the 
postponement  of  the  Cathedral  service  3  as  according 
to  the  old  hour,  he  dined  with  a  set  number  of  his 
clergy,  and  then,  wishing  them  a  good  evening,  rose 
up  for  prayers.  The  late  hour  was  inconvenient  to 
him.     *'  But  the  Dean"  (Buller),  he  said,  "  must 
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have  his  way.**  It  was  his  custom  to  pace  his  long 
^llery  after  tea  for  a  certain  period^  which  was 
determined  by  the  beads  he  dropped^  in  the  true 
Cathulic  style. 

A  surgeon  of  Exeter  was  said  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Bishop's  invitation  to  dine  with  him,  by 
calling  too  often  at  the  Palace,  His  Lordship  had 
mistakenly  addressed  him  by  a  nick  name,  '*  Doctor 
Fat,'*  if  i  recollect  rightly.  The  Doctor  was  a  re- 
markably slender  man.  The  Bishop,  apprised  of 
his  blunder,  invited,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  the 
Doctor  to  dinner ;  of  which  Dr.  *'  Fat  **  was  very 
proud. 

As  an  author.  Bishop  Ross  was  very  kind  to  me. 
He  published  (in  a  manner)  my  •*  English  Orator  ;'* 
he  lent  me  several  books  to  assist  me  in  my  trans- 
lation of  Theocritus  ;  and  be  thought  my  version 
excelled  almost  every  other  from  the  Greek  or  Latin 
classics. 

Of  Sunday  schools  he  decidc<lly  expressed  his  dis« 
approbation.  Mr.  Eyre,  of  Exmouth,  and  himself 
were  much  at  variance  respecting  Sunday  schools. 
Ross  saw  with  a  prophetic  eye  the  unparochialising, 
the  undomesticating,  the  puritanic  tendency  of  many 
new  projects  of  education  presented  to  his  notice. 

At  the  time  of  the  Kings  visit  to  Exeter,  Ross 
was  too  unwell  to  receive  his  Majesty.  Bishop 
Buller  (then  Dean)  had  all  the  care  of  the  royal 
guests ;  and  Buller,  anxious  in  presenting  the  clergy 
to  the  King,  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  gown  and  cassock 
for  me  in  order  to  my  presentation. 

To  his  old  horse  (his  faithful  companion  many  a 
day  through  rain  and  through  sunshine,  at  a  stated 
time  before  dinner)  the  Bishop  was  strongly  attached. 
To  Mr.  Prebendary  Swete  and  myself,  who  waited 
upon  him  one  mornintj:  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  falteringly  cried,  "  Take  care  of  my  poor  horse." 
The  Bishop  was  then  wantlering  in  his  senses  •,  a.wd 
so  he  continued  to  wander,  when  Vie  to\d  C\YAtve^\ViT 
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Nutcombe  that  a  living  then  vacant  must  be  given 
to  me,  not  to  Hole^  for  whom  it  had  been  intended, 
^<  as  1  was  a  much  better  poet  than  Hole.*'  This  I 
had  from  the  Chancellor*s  own  lips.  And  here  let 
me  add,  that  I  never  experienced  the  least  degree 
of  austerity  in  Chancellor  Nutcombe — familiar, 
jocular,  full  of  anecdote,  and  full  of  news  as  I 
always  found  him.  Yet  in  the  apprehension  of 
many,  he  was  officious,  and  stern,  and  uncandid. 
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SECTION  THE  SIXTH. 

1821  —  1825. 
Kenwyn. 

Correspondence  with  Archdeacon  Short, 
Archdeacon  Nares,  Rev.  J.  Trist,  Rev. 
Jambs  Plumptke,  Lord  Exmouth,  Bishop 
Pelham^  Davies  Gilbert,  Ksd.,  Sir  H.  Gif- 
fard. 

Archdeacon  Shori  to  R.  P. 

Kingsworthy,  Feb.  20,  1821. 

My  dear  Sir, 

*        *        *         *        * 

I  have  daily  expected  a  summons  to  Westminster 
on  business  which  is  now  postponed  to  ttie  6th  of 
next  month,  when  I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
information  respecting  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
and  their  address.  I  have  no  means  of  learning  any 
thing  upon  the  subject  here. 

Your  essay,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me, 
has  passed  through  many  hands  and  given  great 
satisfiiction.  Every  one  to  whom  I  have  lent  it  has 
returned  it  with  expressions  of  approbation. 

I  feel  extremely  obliged  to  Mrs.  Polwhele  and 
yourself,  for  your  kind  invitation.        W.  Short. 


Archdeacon  Short  to  R,  P. 

Kingsworihy,  May  ^9,  1821. 
My  dear  Sir, 
I  have  been  unable  to  settle  my  plans  till  this  day. 
I  now  find  that  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  accept 
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your  obliging  invitation,  and  will,  if  you  allow 
me,  take  up  my  abode  with  you  on  Saturday,  June 
16th.  1  shall  finish  my  visitation  at  Bodmin  on 
Friday,  and  will  be  with  you  at  dinner,  and  (if  not 
inconvenient)  remain  with  you  till  Monday  morn' 
ing.  You  see  what  a  troublesome  guest  1  am  likely  to 
become. 

1  beg  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Polwhele,  and  re- 
main, my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,      W.  Short. 

The  Archdeacon  preached  at  Kenwyn  ;  and  in  an 
admirable  sermon,  spoke  of  my  exertions,  &c.  in 
the  highest  terms  of  approbation.  I  will  not  say 
to  whom  or  to  what  1  allude  in  the  following  quo- 
tation : 

**  There  are  occasions  in  which  a  modest  man  who 
speaks  truly,  may  with  propriety  speak  proudly  of 
himself;  and  there  is  no  occasion  which  either  more 
requires  or  more  excuses  this  conduct,  than  when  he 
is  repelling  the  aspersions  of  those  who  know  his 
character." — Bishop  fVatsons  Apology  for  the  Bible, 


Archdeacon  Short  to  R.  P, 

My  dear  Sir,  Kingsworthy ,  Jan,  8,  1822. 
I  lose  not  a  moment  in  answering  your  letter, 
lest  from  the  mistake  you  have  made  in  your  applicar 
tion,  you  should  fail  of  your  object.  It  is  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese,  Mr.  Martin,  that  appoints  Surro- 
gates for  granting  marriage  licenses,  not  the  Arch- 
deacon. The  Surrogates  appointed  by  me  transact  the 
business  issuing  from  my  court  only. 

I  am  very  hapj)y  in  being  able  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  new  preferment  j  which  I  hope  will  be  plea- 
sant and  advantageous  to  you.     Your  appointment 
has  ^iven  general  satisfaction. 
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My  residence  at  Westminster  wiil  not  probably 
commence  till  November  next,  when  I  purpose  to 
take  up  my  abode  there  for  two  months.  Till  that 
time  a  letter  will  find  me  at Kingsworthy^ Winchester, 
if  1  am  in  the  land  of  the  living.  I  have  not  heard 
lately  from  Dr.  Cardew.  It  is  a  proof  that  matters 
are  going  on  smoothly  in  has  Courts  and  I  hope  not 
occasioned  by  any  want  of  health.  He  compdained 
a  little  when  he  last  wrote  to  me,  but  he  did  not 
appear  from  his  own  account  to  be  materially  ill. 
IVay^  if  you  see  him,  present  my  best  regards  to  him, 
and  indeed  to  all  my  friends  in  your  neighbourhood, 
not  forgetting  Mrs.  Polwhele  and  your  own  femily. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully  and 
sincerely,  W.  Short. 

Archdeacon  Short  to  JR.  P. 

My  dear  Sir,         Kingsworthy,  August  S,  18^3. 
***** 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  inquiries  r^pecting 
my  health.  1  am  certainly  much  better  than  when 
I  left  St.  Erme  in  eveiy  respect,  but  I  am  still  an 
invalid  prohibited  from  using  horse  exercise^  and 
from  walking  beyond  my  village,  and  obliged 
to  have  daily  recourse  to  medicine.  But  1 
am  able  to  do  my  own  duty^  and  to  travel  about  in 
an  easy  gig ;  a  mode  of  conveyance,  I  recollect,  to 
which  you  were  once  very  partial.  I  am  very  thank- 
ful that  I  have  gained  so  much  ground — whether  I 
shall  make  any  further  advances,  time  will  shew. 
My  complaints  are  of  that  nature  that  I  ^annot 
reasonably  expect  any  great  improvement,  and  in 
truth  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  I 
have  made. 

Upon  reference  to  the  Dean  RuraVs  Report  q/*1823* 
I  perceive  several  things  were  ordered  of  which  I 
could  take  no  notice  at  the  visitation.    May  I  re- 

*  J  ws$  mjielfthe  Dean  Bm\^ 
VOL,  I,  X. 
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quest  you  to  mention  them  to  your  churchwardens  ? 
When  the  conductor  was  fixed  to  the  tower,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  pinnacles  and  parapet  walb  of 
the  tower  were  very  detective.    These  were  ordered 
to  be  repaired — ^the  steps  and  platform  of  the  tower 
decayed ;  the  pulpit  to  be  brought  back  to  its  old  situ- 
ation ;  the  chancel  wall  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt ; 
several  seats  in  the  north  and  south  transepts  to  be 
repaired  ;  the  walls  of  the  church  on  the  inside  to  be 
whitewashed ;  some  banks  in  the  churchyard  too  near 
the  church  wall  to  be  removed.^     If  you  will  endea* 
vour  to  enforce  these  necessary  repairs,  I  will  thank 
you.     With  respect  to  the  pulpit  I  must  leave  the 
removal  to  your  discretion,  but  your  churchwarden 
must  have  known  that  he  has  no  legal  authority  to 
make  such  material  alterations  without  reference  to 
the  Court.     If  you  think  it  at  present  in  the  best 
situation,  I  have  no  wish  to  move  it  back  to  a  worse. 
Pray  present  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Polwhele 
and  your  family,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours 
very  faithfully  and  sincerely,  W.  Short. 


Archdeacon  Nares  to  R.  P. 

29,  Hart  Street,  Bloomshury, 
Dear  Sir,  Feb.  \%  1821. 

On  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  1  did  not  write  to 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  because  I  was  aware  that  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  so  speedily  to  follow,  must 
bring  him  to  town.  He  has  come  accordingly  ;  but 
hitherto  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
him.  I  shall,  however,  persevere,  and  when  I  suc- 
ceed, I  will  not  fail  to  recommend  you  to  his  notice, 

*  This  I  directed  to  be  done ;  fully  coDvinced  of  its  niioout 
state.     **  It  might  stand  a  little  longer. "     The  chancel  wail, 
howertr,  is  now  to  be  rebuilt..     <<  Better  late  than  never."  May 
16,  1835. 
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in  the  best  manner  that  I  can.  I  have  known  the 
Bishop  well^  from  the  time  when  he  wa»  appointed 
Head  Master  of  Westminster,  now  many  years  past; 
and,  though  1  cannot  boast  of  particular  interest 
with  him,  I  think  I  must  have  as  much  as  any  person 
who  has  no  other  claim  than  that  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

***** 

I  have  not  been  at  Lichfield  since  the  beginning 
of  last  June,  and  I  shall  not  go  again  till  the  begin- 
ning of  June  next.  Consequently  I  have  not  seen 
Bailye  for  near  a  twelvemonth ;  but  1  hear  reason- 
ably good  accounts  of  him. 

We  have  just  lost  a  very  valuable  member  of  our 
canonical  fraternity  in  Dr.  Outram,  who  died  sud- 
denly on  Thursday  last.  I  wish  you  could  supply 
his  place  3  but  that  Canonry  is  connected  with  a  most 
populous  living  in  Birmingham,  which  will  make  it 
no  bed  of  roses  for  any  one  who  succeeds  to  it.  The 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  patron. 

1  sincerely  join  in  lamenting  the  insufficiency  of 
your  present  livings,  and  the  fruitless  labour  which 
you  have  had,  in  endeavouring  to  conciliate  succes- 
sive Bishops.  That  the  present  Bishop  will  be  more 
attentive  to  your  merits,  is  more  than  I  will  venture 
to  promise ;  but  if  he  should  not  be,  it  will  be  by 
no  means  the  fault  of  yours  very  truly, 

Robert  Nares. 


Archdeacon  Nares  to  R.  P. 

Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
My  dear  Sir,  May  5,  18^21. 

*  *  4»  *  * 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  is  gradually  gain- 
ing form  and  substance,  and,  1  doubt  not,  will  turn 
out  a  very  beneficia]  Institution. 

L  2 
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It  will  not  be  practicable^  I  fear«  to  obtain  for  you 
the  nomination  to  be  one  uf  the  Royal  Associates, 
among  whom  the  King's  bounty  is  to  be  divided— 
indeed,  I  know  it  will  not.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
of  your  being  named  one  of  the  Honorary  Msociaie$, 
among  which  class  the  patronage  of  the  Society 
itself  will  be  distributed,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  rich 
enough  to  patronize  any  persons.  But  as  to  that 
point,  it  b  still  in  its  infancy ;  though,  if  approved, 
it  will  rapidly  acquire  strength.  The  plan,  so  far  as 
yet  matured,  1  think  excellent. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely,  with  much 
regard,  Robert  Nares. 


Archdeacon  Nates  to  R.  P. 
My  dear  Sir,  Lichfield,  Jpril  5,  1824. 

I  will  begin  with  good  news  ;  by  telling  you  that 
on  my  arrival  here,  I  find  our  friend  Bailye  in  the 
highest  health.  He  is  creating  a  villa  within  two 
miles  of  this  city — (it  is  a  beautiful  spot) — which 
occupation  gives  him  amusement,  exercise,  air,  and 
does  him  the  greatest  good  imaginable.  Mrs.  Nares 
walked  with  roe  to  the  place  this  morning>  and  found 
him  there,  full  of  his  improvements  executed  and 
projected.  Nothing  could  be  more  prosperous. 
This  is  the  man  whom  report  dared  to  kill ! 

The  remainder  of  my  communication  will  not  be 
so  pleasant :  for  I  must  awaken  you  from  your 
golden  dream  of  100  guineas  per  annum,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  that  your  appointment  at  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  gives  you  honour  only,  for  the  present 
at  least. 

The  Honorary  Associates  form  the  class  from 

which  the  Royal  Associates,  under  patronage,  must 

be  elected.    Their  number  is  indefinite;  but  the 

others  are  at  present  \in\\led  to  ten,  which  number 

is  now  ML    The  naiuea  oi  vYie  ^x^otA  Orss^^wy^J^ 
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will  probably  have  seen  in  the  papers.  They  are 
men  of  literary  merit,  whose  circumstances  require 
assistance.  When  the  Society  grows  rich,  should  it 
do  6o,  the  intention  is  to  have  more  associates  of 
the  first  class,  under  the  ptatronage  of  the  Society. 
But  at  present  tiiere  are  none,  except  those  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  his  Majesty,  our  Founder. 
No  access  to  this  class,  therefore,  can  be  had  but  by 
means  of  vacancies  made  by  death  or  resignation, 
which  latter  is  not  likely  to  happen.  The  election 
of  these  is  vested  in  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Society  prospers  well, 
considering  that  it  is  only  in  the  first  year  of  its 
establishment.  The  first  anniversary  will  be  on  the 
99th  of  this  month. 

I  shall  send  this  under  cover  to  Mr.  Davies  Gil- 
bert, who  will  doubtless  forward  it  to  you  with  the 
first  opportunity.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  much 
yours,  R.  Narbs. 


Archdeacon  Nares  to  R.  P. 

My  dear  Sir^  Dawlish,  Sept  10, 1824. 

*        *        *        *        ♦ 

You  have  done  me  a  very  unexpected  honour,  in 
addressing  a  poetical  epistle  to  me;  but  it  will  be 
some  time  yet  before  I  can  estimate  the  value  of  the 
compliment,  as  we  are  returning  home  at  a  very  slow 
pace.  I  doubt  not,  however,  that  the  production 
will  prove  worthy  of  you,  and  much  more  than 
worthy  of  me. 

Our  worthy  President,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
is  much  more  able  to  forward  your  Epistle  to  his 
Majesty,  if  he  will  undertake  it.  My  own  book 
(Glossary)  was  dedicated  to  his  Majesty  through  the 
imervention  of  a  friend  5  but  I  gained  no  approach 
in  consequence. 

Yours  very  much,  U.  "S^k^^^. 
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Rev.  J.  Trist  to  R.  P. 

My  dear  Polwhele,  May  ^6,  182L 

As  I  am  going  to  town  in  a  few  days,  can  1  do 

anything  for  you  ?     How  goes  on  the  ei  firj  ctti 

iropveia  ?     I  shall  be  glad  to   hear  that  you  are 

progressing,  and  that  this  curious  passage  will  be 

illustrated  by  your  able  pen. 

***** 

Yours  ever  very  sincerely,      J.  Trist. 


Rev.  J.  Trist  to  R.  P: 

17,  Spring  Gardens, 
My  dear  Polwhele,  July  27,  1821. 

*        *        *        »        * 

Mr.  Yates  introduced  me  to  Prince  Hoare,  an  el- 
derly gentleman.  I  regretted,  not  having  seen  your 
friend  Bishop  Burgess — he  was  gone  to  Fulham.  The 
Institution  is,  or  appears  to  be,  upon  the  best  and 
most  liberal  principles  3  and  I,  with  regard  to  my 
own  afiairs,  cannot  get  the  press  to  work  fast  enough 
for  me.  They  are  not  half  way  through  my  Lec- 
tures. I  am  glad  1  have  been  here :  this  is  the  main 
place  for  information  ;  it  is  the  region  of  intellect, 
and  of  collision  too,  and  the  very  place  for  a  young 
man  of  active  and  intelligent  mind  to  get  forward  in 
the  world. 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  fine  sights,  not  even 
the  Coronation,  though  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of 
the  scene.  I  have  spent  all  my  idle  time  in  that  most 
interesting  place,  the  British  Museum. 

I  am,  thank  God,  recovered  from  a  very  severe 
cold  and  cough,  and  set  off  for  Cornwall  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  and  hope  to  meet  you  at  the  Visitation. 

There  is  one  thing  only  that  cannot  be  purchased 

here,  and  that  is — time.     If  I  could  buy  it,  stop  it, 

or  recover  it^  I  should  nol  Yivi^  mouey  to  get  back 
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to  my  country.  I  hope  you  are  perfectly  recovered, 
and  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  meeting  at  Veryan  to 
talk  over  our  respective  literary  pursuits. 

I  find  my  book  ^  will  require  four  little  pocket 
volumes.  But  if  I  was  to  stay  here  two  months, 
they  would  hardly  finish  it  at  the  rate  they  have 
gone  on.  With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Polwhele  and 
ladies,  I  remain  very  sincerely  yours,         J.  Trist. 


Rev.  James  Plumpire  to  R.  P. 

Gr§at  Gransden  Vicarage,  near  Caxton, 
Dear  Sir,  July  23,  1821. 

Being  ^bout  to  write  a  new  Life  of  Gay  the  poet, 
I  presume  upon  our  former  epistolary  acquaintance 
to  inquire  of  you  if  you  can  give  me  any  infor- 
mation respecting  bim,  concluding  that  you  have 
noticed  him  in  your  History  of  Devonshire  ; 
for  which  work  I  have  sent  to  our  Public  Library  at 
Cambridge ;  but  it  is  not  there.  His  biographers 
for  the  most  part  say,  that  he  was  born  at,  or  near 
Barnstaple,  and  that  his  ancestors  held  the  manor  of 
Goldworthy3  but  Johnson  says  he  does  not  find 
Goldworthy  in  the  Villare,  nor  do  I  find  it  in  Cap- 
per's Topographical  Dictionary.  In  Gay*s  Epistle  to 
the  £arl  of  Burlington,  he  says. 

But  now  the  driving  gales  suspend  the  rain. 
We  mount  our  steeds,  and  Devon'' t  city  gain. 
Hul  !  happy  native  land — but  I  forbear. 
What  other  countries  must  with  envy  hear. 

Which  looks  as  if  he  was  born  at  Exeter. 

Johnson,  also,  says  that  he  was  educated  at  the 
school  at  Barnstaple,  under  Mr.  Luck ;  while  other 
biographers  say  the  master^s  name  was  William 

*  What  a  shame  to  Cornwall  that  not  one  copy  was  sold  at 
our  itationers'  shops ! 


J 
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Rayner.  I  have  Coxe's  Life  of  Gay  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  Fables.  My  new  Life  of  Gay  I  mean 
to  prefix  to  a  Selection  from  his  Fables.  The  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  put 
the  first  part  of  Gay*8  Fables  on  their  supplemental 
Catalc^e,  and  it  is  now  circulated  with  their  im- 
press on  the  cover.  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  calcu- 
]ated>  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  promote,  either 
Christian  faith  or  Christian  practice  3  but  quite  the 
contrary,  as  Johnson,  Dr.  Aikiu,  Dr.  Lettice,  and 
others,  have  before  shewn  5  Dr.  L.  especially,  in 
twelve  Letters  in  the  European  Magazine  (vol.  67, 
68  and  69,)  expressly  upon  that  subject. 

I  have  been  making  inquiries  whether  the  gather- 
ing of  apples  and  pears  in  Devonshire,  &c.  is  at- 
tended by  any  festivities  like  our  harvest,  and  whe- 
ther there  are  any  appropriate  songs  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  1  cannot  hear  of  any.  Are  you  aware  of 
any  such  ? 

Hoping  you  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
happiness,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  very  faithful  and 
sincere,  James  Plumfteb. 


Rev.  James  Plumptre  to  R.  P. 

Great  Gransden  Vicarage,  near  Caxton, 
My  dear  Sir,  Aug.  18,  1821. 

***** 
On  taking  down  Fair  Isabel  from  the  bookcase 

where  I  chiefly  keep  my  presents  from  Authors^  I 

find  a  paper  in  it  at  p.  58,  and  good  written  with  my 

pencil,  at  the  end  of  verse  5  of  the  song  at  p.  254 : 

and  this  song  would  do  to  transfer  to  the  collection. 

But  your  others,  however  beautiful  and  appropriate 

they  may  be  ia  their  places,  Mrould  not  do  to  stand 

alone  ^  some  of  them  favour  popular  superstitions 

too  much  for  my  principles. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  Dr.  Drake  has  made 

very  honourable  mention  of  several  of  your  produc- 
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tions  in  his  Literary  Hours,  especially  of  your  The- 
ocritus ;  and  I  think  he  has  noticed  your  Local  At- 
tachment in  his  Winter  Nights  -,  but  that  work  has 
not  got  an  index  (which  every  work  ought  to  have), 
and  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  part  where  I  expected. 

I  published  a  Volume  of  Original  Dramas  about 
three  years  ago;  and,  if  you  will  inform  me 
to  what  place  in  London  I  can  forward  a  copy  for 
you,  I  will  desire  your  acceptance  of  one. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  references  to 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  respect  to  the  recently 
discovered  papers  of  Gay.  1  now  recollect  to  have 
seen  $ome  notice  of  them  in  a  newspaper^  but  tliey 
had  vanished  from  my  mind. 

I  am  concerned  to  hear  of  your  indisposition  : 
but  I  hope  this  will  find  you  raised  from  your  couch 
quite  recovered.  Have  you  seen  Medicina  Clerica, 
just  publbhed  ?  It  is  a  curious  work,  and  contains 
many  very  useful  hints  on  other  subjects  besides  the 
mere  Medicina.  I  am  now  preaching  the  Homilies, 
with  as  little  alteration  as  may  be  to  fit  them  fbr 
these  times,  and  purpose  publishing  an  edition  so 
altered,  but  exhibiting  the  whole  of  the  original, 
with  notes,  indexes,  and  an  historical  preface. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  and  affec- 
tionately yours,  James  Flumptre.* 


Lord  Exmouth  to  R.  P. 
My  dear  Sir,  London,  July  ^1,  1891. 

Nothing  but  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  Coro- 
nation should  have  prevented  my  answering  your 
letter.  I  am  very  sorry  your  son  has  been  so  unfor- 
tunate^ and  I  regret  it  the  more  from  my  total  ina- 
bility to  assist  him.  I  have  been  exerting  myself  to 
get  a  young  friend  afloat  ever  since  I  struck  my  flag, 
without  effect ;  and  I  fear  you  will  find  it  extremely 

*  The  ReT.  James  Plumptre  died  Jan.  83y  1832.    See  Gent. 
Mig.  for  April  18S3,  p.  369. 
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difficult,  unless  you  should  have  any  friend  com- 
missioned to  a  new  ship.     The  former  patronage  of 
captains  is  now  nearly  all  swallowed  up  by  the  un- 
satiated  Admiralty,  who  are  never  contented. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  most  faithfully  yours, 

EXMOUTH. 

P.  S.  I  am  sorry  to  see  promotion  is  so  limited ; 
only  90  midshipmen  made  lieutenants  1814,  out  of 
86  who  had  passed  for  officers  that  year. 


Lord  Exmouth  to  R.  P. 

My  dear  Sir,         Teignmouth,  Dec,  31,  18^4. 

I  have  received  your  friendly  note,  and  1  hope  I 
need  scarcely  profess  my  inclination  to  render  you 
services  in  the  way  you  have  pointed  out,  if  I  had 
it  in  my  power,  but  the  fact  is  quite  the  contrary  j 
and  I  have  been  above  a  year  using  all  my  exertions 
to  place  the  eleventh  child  of  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bour without  success.  The  only  chance  of  getting 
a  boy  on  any  ship's  books  must  now  be  done  through 
your  acquaintance  with  any  captain  about  to  be 
commissioned  to  a  ship,  and  this  only  happens  when 
the  stations  are  relieving,  every  three  years.  But 
your  efifectual  way  will  be  to  move  your  friend, 
through  Lord  Melville,  to  send  your  son  out  to 
some  flag-officer  in  command,  on  his  list  for  promo- 
tion 5  there  is  no  other  way  now-a-days  3  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  Navy  of  the  Country  is  vested  in 
one  man,  and  a  great  evil  to  the  Country  it  is. 
An  Admiral  on  half  pay,  after  50  years'  service,  has 
no  more  interest  than  your  parish  clerk ;  and  unless 
called  for  by  a  war,  may  as  well  ask  for  a  bishopiic 
as  promotion  for  a  young  friend  during  this  pipmg 
peace. 
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I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  in  good  health, 
and  so  I  hope  are  all  your  family.  Ever  your  sincere 
old  friend>  &c.  &c.  Exmouth.^ 


"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men,*'  &c.  Ac- 
How  wonderfully  exemplified  in  Ned  Pellew,  my  old 
schoolfellow,  and  then  one  of  the  Truro  Corpora- 
tion. By  him  the  tide  was  indeed  taken  at  the  ebb, 
and  it  led  on  to  the  fortunes  of  himself  and  all  his 
connexions !  1  was  myself  a  witness  tu  his  daring 
spirit.  1  was  present  on  two  portentous  occasions, 
when  first  we  hailed  him  the  apyvporo^os  Apollo — 
fulgenti  decorus  arcu,  and  when  afterwards  he  rose 
terrific^  grasping,  like  Jove,  the  thunderbolt ! 


Bishop  Pelham  to  R»  P, 
Dear  Sir,  London,  July  18,  18<23. 

Owing  to  your  letter  being  directed  to  Lincoln, 
where  1  have  no  residence  (the  one  in  the  Country 
belonging  to  the  see  being  at  Buckden),  1  did  not 
receive  it  till  this  morning.  I  shall  have  a  real 
satis^tion  in  naming  you  as  an  associate  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  which  you  are  so 
peculiarly  well  entitled  to  become.  I  do  not  believe 
we  shall  have  a  board  for  some  time,  but  at  all 
events  I  will  write  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
though  I  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  require 
much  exertion  on  my  part  to  secure  you  the  nomi- 
nation. I  sincerely  hope  you  and  all  your  family 
are  enjoying  good  health ;  and  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
most  ^ithfully  yours,  LiNCOLN.f 

*  Lord  Exmouth  died  Feb.0, 1833.  See  Gent.  Mag.  March, 
1833,  p.  365. 

f  The  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Pelham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was 
the  youngest  ion  of  Thomas  first  Earl  of  Chichester.    He  was 
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R,  P.  to  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  1S2S. 

1  had  great  pleasure  id  your  approbation  of  my 
method  of  reading  the  Fifth  Commandment.  I 
never  met  with  any  one  of  my  brethren  to  second 
me.    In  haste^  yours  truly,  R.  P. 


Mr.  Gilbert  had  sent  the  following  illustration 
of  the  subject  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  G.,  one  of  my 
parishioners. 

Having  been  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Polwhek's 
method  of  reading  the  fifth  commandment,  '*  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long, 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  3" 
I  have  examined,  so  far  as  my  slender  knowledge 
of  biblical  learning  would  allow,  into  the  question  of 
its  being  (as  it  appeared  to  be)  the  better,  or  at  least 
the  more  elegant  reading. 

The  Septuagint  runs  thus  : — 

"  Ti^e  Toy  warepa  trov  Kai  tijv  firirepa  aov,  iva  €v 
(Toi  yevrjTai,  Kai  lya  ^aKpo')(jpovios  yevji  ctti  rijf 
yjjs  rrfs  ayaOrjs,  ^s  Kvpios  6  Oeos  crov  bibtatriv  croi,** 

The  Vulgate  translates  '^ut  longaevus,  &c.*' 
But  Le  Clerk  renders  the  Hebrew  words,  as  he  states, 
literally  and  grammatically  in  the  following  manner. 
"  Honora  Patrum  et  Matrem,  ut  in  terr§.  qu&  Je- 
hovah Deus  tuus  te  donavit,  tuos  producant  dies." 

born  on  the  ISth  of  October,  1766,  and  married  io  179S, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Rjcrofc,  Bart.  D.D.  He  was 
consecrated  Bbhop  of  Bristol,  in  1 802 ;  translated  to  Bxeter, 
in  1807 ;  and  on  Dr.  Tomline  being  moved  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, in  1 880,  his  Lordship  was  translated  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Lincoln.  His  Lordship  was  also  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the 
King,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Chichester.  He  died  Feb.  7, 
1827,  aged  60.    See  Gent.  Mag.  for  March  1827,  p.  269. 
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And  adds  in  a  note,  ^'  nempe  precibiis  meis  ad 
Deum,  quibus  ut  te  diu  incoluinem  servent,  orabunt. 

Enim,  qui  a  liberis  bene  habentur, 

precantur  illis  et  Deo  vitani  longsvam  :  eorumque 
preces  efficaces  semper  habitse  sunt,  nisi  cert  is  de 
rationibus  Deo  aliter  videretur." 

All  these  authorities  seem  to  conciu:  in  fixing  the 
sense  to  be  <*long  in  the  land/'  as  contradistinguished 
from  some  other  land.  D.  G. 

Perhaps  I  have  no  one  to  support  me  in  reading, 
"We  have  heard  with  our  ears ;  and  owtfatheti  have 
told  us/*  &c.  &c.  &c.  But  Dr.  Cardew  instructed 
us,  so  to  lay  the  emphasis.  We  have  heard  with  our 
ears  (fit>m  oral  tradition),  and  oxxr  fathers  have  told 
us  (in  their  writings).  '*  We  could  not  have  heard 
with  our  eyes,"  the  Doctor  used  to  say.  Yet  I 
rather  think  it  a  Hebraism :  such  pleonasms  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Our  old  master  taught  us 
likewise  to  pronounce  ''  gold,"  "  goold  /*  now  quite 
out  of  fashion.  From  the  Burneys,  however,  we 
had  for  "goold**  sufficient  authority  I  conceive. 
I  have  been  attached,  also,  to  "  obleeg*d  **  after  Pope. 
•'  So  obleeging  that  be  nee'r  obleeg'd"  From  the 
common  people  we  always  hear— *' obliged."  Yet 
we  have  an  anecdote  of  a  tutor  of  George  III. — 
"  Open  your  mouth  a  little  wider/*  said  he  to  the 
young  Prince,  who  preferred  the  poet  to  the  people. 
The  new  modes  of  pronunciation  are,  many  of 
them,  quite  revolting—**  ciweyard  '*  for  "  vinyard," 
"skism"  for  ''sizm/*  "Magdaleene**  for  "Mag- 
dalen,*' — cum  multis  aliis,  more  indicative  of  sciolism 
or  affectation  than  of  sound  sense  or  learning. 


R,  P,  to  Archdeacon  Nares, 

J  823. 
***** 

You  are  pleased  to  speak  favourably  of  '^  the  Mer- 
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chant  of  Smyrna/*  and  think  its  subject^  ''the 
Slave  Trade,"  might  draw  attention  to  the  little 
drama.  It  is  a  light  thing  -,  but  a  mere  trifle  as  it 
is,  1  shall,  on  the  strength  of  your  good  opinion, 
give  it  a  place  among  my  other  poems. 


Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  to  R.  P. 
My  dear  Sir,  Colarvo,  Sfpt.  3,  1824. 

My  answer  to  your  letter  may  appear  to  be  long 
delayed,  but  I  assure  you  that  so  irregular  is  our 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  not  a  ship 
has  left  Ceylon  for  England  since  March  last,  and  I 
write  now  in  a  sort  of  vague  expectation  that  the 
Thomas  will  arrive  here  and  sail  for  Europe  when 
1  am  on  the  northern  circuit  of  this  Island,  for 
which  1  am  to  set  out  on  the  20th. 

1  have  had  no  account  from  your  son  since  I  last 
wrote  to  you,  but  1  suspect  he  goes  on  well. 

Your  drama  of  the  Syrian  Princess  gave  me  much 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  $  you  seem  yourself  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  theatrical  taste  of 
the  day.  From  the  samples  which  reach  us  nothing 
but  furious  bombast  and  violent  fits  of  passion,  the 
more  unexpected  and  unaccountable  the  better, 
seem  to  have  a  chance  of  public  favour ;  the  audience 
seem  to  i-equire  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  restless  ex- 
Stacy  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore^  and  all 
this  as  1  understand  because  the  favourite  actor  of 
the  day  is  fond  of  exhibiting  such  wild  and  insane 
bursts  of  passion  as  never  existed  out  of  Bedlam. 

You  estimate  my  powers  too  highly  in  asking  me 
to  furnish  choruses,  besides  that  1  have  too  long 
neglected  my  Greek  studies  to  recollect  the  nature 
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and  plan  of  those  adjuncts  to  the  drama.  I  will 
confess  that  I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  task  with  any 
appetite^  for  it  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  taste 
the  beauties  of  the  Greek  diama.  Even  Comus,  and 
still  more  Sampson  Agonistes,  seems  to  suffer  by 
these  unnatural  trammels ;  Shakspeare  has  only  used 
them  by  way  of  prologue,  and  even  that  arose  from 
his  necessity  in  dramatising  chronicles.  The  point 
and  conduct  of  your  drama  please  me  much,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  genius  of  Christianity  and 
the  demon  of  Paganism  is  well  sustained. 


A  little  more  than  two  years  and  I  look  to  the 
period  of  my  exile.  Possibly  it  may  be  permitted 
us  to  meet,  for  one  of  my  plans  is  to  look  at 
Cornwall.  In  that  case  I  shall  not  fail  to  seek  your 
vicarage. 

My  friend  Mr.  Croker,  though  he  has  all  his 
Devonshire  feelings  fully  alive,  is  too  deeply  busied 
in  state  afiairs  to  look  to  such  matters  of  mere 
amusement  as  poetry.  Excepting  his  Talavera,  whose 
only  fault  is  its  liability  to  be  called  an  imitation 
of  Scott,  and  his  beautiful  ballads  on  Nelson,  he 
has  published  very  little  compared  to  the  extent  of 
ills  powers. 

1  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully,  your  obliged 
fiiend,  Hardinge  Giffard. 

I  conclude  from  your  letter  that  you  had  not  heard 
of  my  father's*  death  j  he  died  before   1  returned 

*  John  Giffard,  esq.  d'ied  Feb.  14,  1819,  aged  73.  Of  this 
firm  firiend  to  the  Constitution,  in  Church  and  State,  a  long 
memoir  and  character  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  May  1819,  p.  481. 
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hither,  but  unfortunately  while  1  was  at  a  distance 
from  him,  and  so  suddenly  that  the  first  notice 
of  his  illness  came  to  me  with  the  news  of  his  death. 
— He  too  had  all  the  loyal  feeling  of  an  old  Enghsh 
gentleman. 


Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  was  a  man  of  a  very  friendly 
disposition  -,  but  an  austere  judge.  He  died  aged 
55,  April  30,  1827,  on  his  way  home.  See  Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  xcvii.  ii.  p.  367. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Thb  chapter  commences  about  the  year  1825 ;  in 
which  the  '*  Uecollections'*  terminate.  I  shall  only 
add  that  the  fashions  and  opinions  of  the  day  in 
Politics  and  Religion  are  here  set  forth  by  no  ordi- 
nary writers. 


SECTION  THE  FIRST. 

1825—1833. 
Nbwltn:  Polwhblb. 

coarbspondbncb  with  lord  d£  dum8tanvillb> 
THE  Rev.  J.  TsisT«  Archdeacon  Narbs,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter^  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Mbakin. 


m* 


Lord  de  Dunstantille  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir,  Tehidy  Park,  Aug.  27, 1826. 

I  feel  myself  highly  flattered  by  what  you  say  of 
me  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  in  both  however  you 
express  yourself  too  partially :  I  never  did  deserve 
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such  commendations ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  now  an  old 
man,  and  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  long  continu- 
ance here.  Whilst  I  live,  however,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  my  political  sentiments  will  con- 
tinue such  as  they  have  been  from  the  dawn  of 
reason.  The  active  season  of  life  is  passed ;  but  I 
shall  always  remain,  with  great  truth,  and  with  our 
united  good  wishes  to  Mrs.  Polwhele  and  yourself, 
dear  Sir,  your  sincerely  obliged, 

De  Dunstanvillb. 

P.  S. — It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  you 
here,  whenever  your  health  and  convenience  will 
allow  you  to  visit  us. 


Lord  de  Dunstanville  to  R,  P. 

Dear  Sir,  Tehidy  Park,  Nov.  19,  1827. 

It  will  give  IIS  great  pleasure  to  see  yourself  and 
son  either  on  Wednesday  the  5th,  or  on  any  subse- 
quent day  in  the  week :  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  I 
am  fully  engaged;  and  so  we  are  all  the  following 
week  ;  if  you  come  Wednesday  the  5th,  we  dine  on 
that  day  at  four ;  on  other  days  at  half-past  five ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  give  us  another  day  besides  that 
on  which  you  come.  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  your  book.  I  will  send 
your  tracts  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  the  fact  is  that  I 
have  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  you  know 
the  number  of  our  franks  are  limited  ,  besides  which 
my  ladies  are  great  scribes,  but  not  I  hope  Pharisees. 
This  will  be  the  seventh  letter  of  my  own  which  I 
frank  tins  day.  Expecting  to  hear  soon  when  we 
may  see  you,  I  am,  most  truly  yours, 

De  Dunstanvillb. 

My  wife  and  daughter  unite  in  best  wishes  to  Mrs. 
Polwhele,  yourself,  &c. 


LORD   DB    DUN8TANVILLE. 


Lord  de  DunsianviUe  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir,  Tehidy  Park,  Jan,  8,  182S. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  apply  to  the  Chan- 
cellor on  the  subject  you  feel  interested  in,  and  still 
more  to  receive  so  speedy  and  so  satisfieu^tory  an 
answer.  The  object  indeed  is  small ;  and  the  attain- 
ment of  it  the  less  desirable,  if  you  Hve  (as  1  hope 
you  will)  many  years.  According  to  the  common 
course  of  events,  however,  your  son  will  probably 
survive  you,  and  therefore,  you  naturally  wished 
permission  to  resign  in  his  favour ;  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  your  object  is  accomplished.  Pray  tell  your 
son  that  I  received  his  note,  and  that  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  obtaining  for  him  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Anthony. 

I  am  with  great  truth,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  &lth- 
fuUy,  De  Dunstanvillb. 

From  Lord  de  Dunstanville  I  have  now  before  nae 
fifty-two  letters.*  His  Lordship  was  always  punc- 
tual in  his  correspondence.  Not  to  answer  letters, 
indeed,  is  the  sure  criterion  of  ill-breeding.  But  he 
acted  in  this,  (as  in  all  other  matters)  from  urbanity 
— from  kindness.  His  Lordship^s  letters  to  me  are, 
many  on  subjects  of  public  interest  -,  but  the  greater 
part  of  a  private  nature.  I  can  truly  say,  that  he 
uniformly  expressed,  and  felt  I  am  sure  (for  he  was 
no  dissembler),  a  sincere  desire  to  contribute  by 
every  means  he  could  to  the  comfort  of  a  numerous 
family. 

*  Not  that  thete  are  all  the  letters  with  which  he  hat  ho- 
Boared  me  through  a  loog  life.  Amidst  a  great  accumulation  of 
them,  I  have  been  very  careless  in  pi esenring  my  letten  in  general. 
From  the  few  published  letters  of  Sir  W.  Scott  to  me,  a  criti 
compared  them  to  '^angel-visiu — ^few  and  iu  between."-^!, 
am  aorry  to  say,  that  many  of  Scott's  letters,  as  well  writtea  as 
those  which  I  pttblisbed,  have  been  lost  through  negligence. 
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His  was  patronage  of  the  highest  ofder.     In  ex- 
erting his  |)ower  to  do  good,  he  had  no  false  delicacy. 
Prompt  in  his  application  to  any  from  whom  he 
might  reasonably  expect  assistance,  he  scrupled  not 
to  ask  a  favour,  and  he  never  asked  it  with  an  air  of  ^ 
indifiference.      His  heart  was  there  -,  and  his  friend 
and  himself  were  indentified.     With  such  generous 
sentiments,  and  such  a  noble  spirit,  he  could  not 
but  have  pitied  or  despised  that  proud  affectation  of 
independence,  that  narrow-minded  policy,  that  silly 
pretence  of  an  impropriety,  that  selfish  indolence, 
or  that  repulsive  ill-nature,  which  in  others  powerful 
perhaps  as  himself,  refused  to  serve  a  neighbour  in 
preferring  a  petition,  and  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
the  petitioner. 

He  never  reminded  the  obliged  of  their  obligation 
by  the  most  distant  hint  3  but  if  at  any  time  the 
subject  were  alluded  to,  he  shewed,  by  an  unaffected 
expression  of  pleasure,  how  happy  he  liad  been  in 
the  success  of  his  exertions.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
had  no  partialities.  His  mind  was  too  enlarged,  his 
benevolence  too  extensive,  to  confine  itself  to  ser- 
vices for  the  advancement  or  advantage  of  one  indi- 
vidual— of  one  family — of  one  neighbourhood.  He 
was  an  universal  patron.  He  was  to  all  a  friend 
and  a  father. 

After  the  heartfelt  tributes  of  applause,  from  my- 
self repeatedly^  and  from  many  far  abler  and  more 
eloquent  than  1  can  possibly  pretend  to  be ;  whether 
respect  were  had  to  his  generosity  as  a  master,  his 
liberality  as  a  landlord,  his  munificence  in  support  of 
a  thousand  public  institutions,  his  knowledge  and  sa- 
gacity as  a  magistrate,  his  zeal  as  a  loyal  subject,  or 
his  patriotism,  "  beyond  all  Grecian  and  all  Roman 
fame  ;'*  I  shall  relate  an  anecdote  or  two,  which 
will  at  once  evince  that  humility  and  charity  which 
are  the  tnie  features  of  the  Christian  character. 

I  well  recollect,  when  I  was  last  at  Tehidy,  his 
lordship  described  to  me  a  pleasing  incident^  which 
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brought  Dr.  Bagot  anid  himself  in  coiltact  with  each 
other.  Dr.  Bagot  was  then  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  in 
whose  diocese  Lord  De  Dunstanville^  whilst  on  a 
tour  through  Wales^  taking  a  walk  to  the  cottage  of 
a  distressed  feimily,  met  the  Bishop  on  a  similar 
errand  3  which  was  evidenced  by  a  bottle  [of  wine] 
bunching  out  from  Bagot *s  pocket !  And  "  I  suppose 
(said  one  of  us  to  Lord  De  Dunstanville)  your 
pocket  was  distended  by  a  loaf  of  bread }  you  mutually 
detected  each  other  in  doing  good  by  stealth.  Did 
you  blush  ?*' — **  We  laughed/*  said  his  lordship. 
"And  so  did  the  Aruspex,  (said  I)  meeting  his 
brother  Aruspex !  How  different  from  yours  was 
their  consciousness! — they  should^  indeed,  have 
blushed!" 

I  could  tell  many  more  things  of  Bagot.    His 
disposition^  like  Lord  De  Dunstanville*s,  was  most 
amiable  ;  his  sentiments  most  liberal ;  his  decisions 
firm  and  absolute  -,  his  Christianity  sincere.    But  he 
was  apt  to  be  angry.    Yet  "  be  ye  angry  and  sin 
not"  always  occurred  to  us,  for  he  never  "  let  the 
sun  go  down  upon  his  wrath.**    I  will  mention  an 
instance  of  his  impatience,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
passion,  for  which  he  was  heartily  sorry,  and  for 
which  he  atoned  by  a  humble  confession  of  his  fault. 
At  Collections,  I  was  myself  under  examination  at 
the  high  tribunal  where  Bagot  sat,  and  Smallwell, 
Randolph,  and  Jackson  (all  four  afterwards  Bishops) 
when  one  of  our  gold-tufts  was  called  up  to  answer 
to  some  question  which  had  been  omitted.    The 
question  put  to  him  1  do  not  remember  s  but  I  re- 
member his  answer, — "  I  neither  know,  nor  care." 
Bagot's  **  hasty  conscience**  could  not  brook  such 
insolence.     "  My  Lord,**  said  Bagot,  '^  go  down ; 
we  have  done  with  you."  My  Lord  sneered.    *'  Ras- 
cal !  **  cried  the  Dean.     His  lordship  turned  upon 
his  heel,  and  walked  down  the  hall  with  affected 
indifference.    My  examination  was  resumed.    But 
Bagot  uttered  not  a  word.    In  the  evening  he  wrote 
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a  note  of  apology  to  his  lordebip.-^a  note  suffi- 
ciently humiKatiDg  $  with  which  it  was  his  wish  that 
the  whole  college  should  be  made  acquainted.  So 
quick  was  his  sensibility^  that  he  could  not  on  all 
occasions  command  it.  At  Dr.  Wheeler's  funeral^ 
he  burst  into  tears  b^ore  us  all. 


Lord  De  Dunstanville  died  at  his  town  residence, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1835,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age.  The  funeral  procession  from  London  to 
Tehidy,  commenced  on  the  14th  of  Febiniary  -,  and 
his  burial  took  place  on  the  96th,  in  the  family*yault 
by  the  side  of  his  Father  and  his  late  lady. 

It  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  with  an  assemblage 
of  full  SO/XK)  people,  on  that  mournful  day>  walk- 
ing at  large  through  the  plantations  and  pleasure^ 
grounds,  not  a  single  plant  or  flower  appears  to  have 
been  injiued — ^a  fact  which  argues  no  inimic  sorrow, 
but  sincere  and  universal  condolence. 

Qf  his  legacies,  my  very  old  and  honoured  friend 
Bishop  Bathurst  (who  was  Canon  of  Christ  Church 
when  I  entered  there)  is  remembered  in  a  legacy  of 
lOOOL,  the  Truro  Infirmary  500/.  Our  relation^ 
Collins  of  Tjruthan,  and  Davies  Gilbert  two  of  the 
Trustees. 

SONNET, 

Wrtiten  February  ^4ih,  between  three  and  four  m  the 
afternoon^  when  thefuneral  procession  was  advancing 
towards  Truro,  and  the  minute  belt  at  St.  Mary's 
tolling  .•— 

BuDstonville !  is  it  not  the  fimenl  knell 

That  deepens,  amidst  Tbionary  glooms, 

The  long,  long  shadows  of  the  nodding  plumes, 

O'er  *<doim  and  dell,"  to  where  thy  Fathers  rest? 

Again — Bg^in — I  hear  its  solemn  swell. 

Sad  monitor  of  frail  mortality  ! 

Oh  !  IB  thft  tudden  stillneas-^in  that  pause 

**  Without  a  breath,"  my  bosom  bents  to  applauts 

That  shames  the  shouts  of  millions.     Every  eye 
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I  htil  in  all  thai  couatleM  xqultitodty 
Set  oo  thy  Coronet — ^in  sooth  tp  ii^ ; 
{^uodber'd  on  earth  amongst  the  great  an4  good, 
^  thine,  in  blessing  others  only  olesty 
The  incorruptible  Cromn^  through  Heaven's  eternal 
day! 

Half-past  three  o'clock,  the  minute  bell  still  tolling. 
Amidst  the  universal  pause^  a  pack  of  foxhounds, 
huntsmen,  horns,  &c.  sweeping  down  the  streets — 
whooping,  hallooing— -—to  my  feelings  what  a  pro- 
fanation !  The  exhibition  of  Punch  and  his  wife 
Joan  (or  Judy)  closely  follow.  I  could  dash  the 
peripatetiq  exhibitor  into  the  gutter,  together  with 
his  Punch  and  Joan,  his  Devil  and  his  Doctor.^ 

It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  Lord 
De  Punstanville  on  the  heights  of  Carnbre;  and 
gladly  should  we  hail  a  monument^  to  speak  the  gra- 
titude of  his  country,  on  every  rock  and  every 
mountain.  But  from  such  a  display  in  honour  o# 
obscure  persons— persons  not  known  beyond  a  little, 
district — ^we  turn  with  sorrow^  or  revolt  with  anti- 
pathy ;  whilst  the  memory  of  their  estimable  quali- 
ties is  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  a  contemptible  osten- 
tation. 

*  Those  ambulatory  puppet  shows,  what  are  they  to  the  pup- 
pet shows  of  other  days !  Our  characters — ^Punoh,  Judy  (or 
whilom  Joan),  the  Deiil  and  the  Doctor. 

But  the  puppets  were  formerly  as  large  as  life,  and  they  acted 
various  characters,  &c.  They  were  like  the  first  old  plays  in 
Qrttce.  Such  were  the  interludes  of  the  Corni^h^the  Creation,, 
the  Deluge,  Old  Father  Christmas,  &e. 

In  the  puppet  show  of  the  Deluge,  Punch  used  to  exclaim 
**  Hazy  weather,  master  Noah !  '* 

See  the  Pupss  Gesticulantes  one  of  the  Poemata  Anglorum 
[Popham's]. 

Punchius— ambiguis  obscenus  turpia  dictis 
Innnit,  effnso  testantur  gaudia  risu. 

I  do  not  think  tliat  religious  subjects  are  thus  meant  to  be 
ridiculed  or  are  pro&ned.  The  religion  of  all  ages  has  bee» 
mixed  up  with  their  amusements. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  present  age,  that  whatever  b  reli^iqua 
throws  a  damp  upon  amusement ;  and  then  again  affected  delicacy 
shrinks  firom  eyery  indecent  allusion  as  profisnation. 
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I  have  here,  and  in  other  places,  introduced  frag- 
ments of  letters  (tattered  and  torn,  and  defaced  by 
various  accidents)  as  worth  preserving  for  the  sake 
of  the  sentiment  or  an  anecdote,  or  from  regard  to 
the  authority  of  a  dignified  or  distinguished  writer. 


R.  P.  to  J.  T, 


The  superstitions  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Cornwall  assimilate  in  a  surprising  manner.  The  holy 
Wells,  the  sacred  waters,  of  oriental  origin ;  the 
goblins  and  witches,  the  horseshoe  nailed  to  the 
door,  &c.  &c.  are  all  Erse.  For  the  prototype  of  Sir 
W.  Scott*s  Elspath  look  into  Humphry  Clinker ; 
where  you  will  be ''  shewn  an  ould  vitch,  called  Els' 
path,  with  a  red  petticoat,  and  bleared  eyes,**  &c. 

Reading  Cyril  Thornton,  I  was  struck  by  the 
following  passage:  "  I  thocht  (said  Girzy)  ye  had 
been  awa,  plan  tin  the  Laird  yer  Brother  in  the 
mouU,** — vol.  i.  201. 

Thus  "  The  Rural  Rector  :"  *'  She  is  going  to  be 
teel'd  to-day,'*  said  the  rustic ;  on  which  ii  is  re^ 
marked,  ''  This  is  a  provincial  expression  full  of  reli- 
gious meaning  ;  '  She  is  going  to  be  teel'd,*  she 
is  going  to  be  buried,  as  the  corn  is  buried  in  the 
ground,  to  spring  up  again  into  new  life.'* — Vol.  i. 
p.  18. 


We  recognize  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  scenery,  and 
characters,  and  in  the  minute  descriptions  of  dress, 
and  good  cheer  of  Cyril  Thornton.  Cyril  is  most' 
original  in  speaking  to  the  tender  passions.  With 
Sir  W.  Scott  we  seldom  want  a  lachtymatory. 


REV.   J     TRI8T. 


Rev.  J.  Trist  to  R.  P. 


My  dear  friend,  Veryan,  Sept.  22,  1826. 

«        *        «         *        « 

I  enjoy,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  at  present, 
good  health,  good  spirits,  and  a  good  appetite ;  but, 
1  believe  and  am  told,  that,  my  case  considered,  these 
may  be  my  deadliest  foes,  as  conducing  to  repletion. 
Abstinence,  therefore,  is  my  rule  of  life,  which  is,  I 
am  aware,  on  a  very  precarious  holding,  as  the  top  of 
health  is>  perhaps,  the  brink  of  the  grave.    All  this  is 
as  it  should  be ;  and  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder  with  the 
monition,  ''  This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee,"  is  a  most  merciful  dealing  with  a  man  that  is 
a  sinner  5   and  I  trust  my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude 
for  so  gracious  a  dealing  with  me.     My  medical 
friends  are  somewhat  divided  in  opinion ;  some  say, 
it  is  an  epileptic,  some,  an  apoplectic  case.   And  those 
around  me  look  for  gout,  of  which  I  have  shewn 
some  symptoms.    Dr.  Collins  says  the  former.     We 
have  not  decided  as  yet  upon  the  projected  Bath 
scheme,  and  here  too  my  doctors  differ. 

I  procured  very  early  the  "  Traditions  and  Recol- 
lections,'* which  I  ran  over,  as  you  may  imagine, 
with  great  avidity,  and  I  recognized  a  letter,  of 
which  you  speak  in  too  favourable  terms.  1  was 
particularly  gratified  with  a  re-introduction  to  my 
old  friend  Whitaker.  I  have  little  or  no  connexion 
with  the  living  Whitakers ;  what  have  they  said  to 
you? 

On  a  review  of  past  life,  I  have  many  things  that 
I  would  blot  out,  but  nothing  wherein  you  are 
associated;  on  the  contrary,  the  remembrance  is 
gratifying.  1  may  be  somewhat  singular  in  my 
opinion,  but  from  experience  I  can  say,  that  I  have 
never  enjoyed  life  so  much  as  since  my  lease  has  in 
a  manner  expired  :  nay,  since  I  have  had  my  solemn 
wamiDgs.  I  will  use  the  words  of  a  pious  writer,  now 
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before  me, ''  The  longer  I  sojourn  on  earth,  the  more 
I  see  the  value  and  safety  of  endeavouring  daily  to 
learn  this  one  lesson.  Leave  alJ^  attend  to  present 
duties,  and  in  humility  cast  every  care  for  the  future 
on  Him  who  careth  for  you,  and  will  provide  for 
all  those  who  love  and  serve  Him  in  time,  and 
through  eternity.** 

I  have  in  my  time  been  fond  of  books,  but  I  can 
now  scarcely  find  leisure,  and  certainly  little  relish, 
for  any  other  than  the  to  BipXoy,  which  appears  to 
me  every  day  more  and  more  beautiful  as  well  as 
consolatory.  I  hope  we  may  still  have  a  meeting 
even  in  this  world,  and  a  never  ending  friendship  in 
the  next.  May  you  continue  to  be  successsfiil  in  your 
labours,  and  with  our  united  most  affectionate  re- 

frds  to  Mrs.  Polwhele  and  all  your  good  family, 
remain,  my  dear  Sir,  sincerely  and  affectionately 
yours,  J.  Thist. 

p.  S. — Have  you  Scott*8  Bible  ?  1  hear  your  neigh- 
bour at  Carnanton  has  given  a  set  to  all  his  family, 
eight  or  ten  sets.    A  royal  donation. 


Rev.  J.  TrUt  to  R.  P. 

lly  dear  friend,         Veryauy  March  1 1, 18^8. 
*        *        *        *        * 

By  the  goodness  of  God,  I  am  travelling  just 
onward  in  my  seventy-third  year ;  and  looking  back- 
ward, can  find  very  few  of  my  quondam  associates 
and  contemporaries  left.  This,  with  the  having 
received  my  portion  of  life,  renders  me  indifferent  a4 
to  those  social  habits  I  formerly  indulged  in,  so  that 
DOW  I  confine  my  rides  and  movements  precisely  to 
the  limits  of  my  parish.  It  is  true  that  I  never  en*^ 
joyed  better  health,  or  better  spirits,  and  even 
strength  enough,  I  believe,  to  ride  to  NewlyD>  and 
perfiaps  back  again ;  but  nothing  but  the  visaga  di 
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an  old  friend  could  challenge  such  an  exertion.  I 
even  continue  my  Church  duties^  that  is  as  far  as  the 
desk  goes  3  my  delight  being  in  our  sublime  Liturgy. 
My  pulpit  I  resign  to  my  sou. 

You  are  progressing^  towards  the  most  enviable 
of  all  states  on  this  side  the  grave,  the  allotted 
3tandard  of  man's  age,  three  score  and  ten,  provided 
it  be  tolerably  free  from '^labour  and  sorrow.*'  I 
feel  myself  quite  independent  of  a  world  from  which 
I  have  retired,  but  which  I  still  enjoy  more  than 
.ever;  and  could  speak  and  write  forever  in  praise  of 
its  beauties  and  of  its  comforts ;  having  withdrawn 
all  concern  about  the  material,  I  can  the  better 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  domestic  circle 
supply  the  comforts.  I  have  sixteen  grandchild- 
ren, and  esteem  them  *'a  gift  and  heritage." 
And  the  licence  or  rather  the  courtesy  attrtbutable 
to  three  score  and  ten  relieves  from  all  ceremony  and 
apology.  All  this  makes  me  say,  that  it  is  the  most 
enviable  tenure  of  life  to  which  you  are  progressing  1 
and  God  grant  that  you  may,  in  due  tim^,  experience 
the  reality  of  my  position !  Philosophers  and  seep-* 
tics  have  never  aUowed  this ;  neither  could  they,  for 
the  whole  basis  is  "  ff  x^P^'  '^^^  ^  €ipriyri  ey  r& 
vitrreveiy"  Rom.  XV.  10.  of  which  these  wiseacres 
know  nothing. 

Our  kind  regard  and  best  wishes  await  you  all. 
I  remain,  very  faithfully  yours,  J.  TaisT. 

I  have  many  other  such  letters  from  Trist,  in  thei 
same  strain  of  piety  and  resignation,  truly  Christian. 
Who  can  read  them  without  feeling  wiser  and 
better  ? 

*  Ao  Am^OKO  import,  m  well  m  "  talenttd  "  :^whicb,  eum 
muUit  aliU  £rom  (be  New  World,  I  abominate. 
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Archdeacon  Wares  to  R.  P. 
My  dear  Sir,  182?. 

I  like  your  "  Constantinople/*  It  has  much  ori- 
ginality. The  looseness  of  the  versification  is  almost 
the  only  fault  I  find  in  it.  But  such  a  lax  contex- 
ture is  &r  preferable  to  the  constrained  or  laboured 
stanza. 

The  first  canto  has  some  fine  description  ;  and  so 
of  the  rest.     But,  what  is  an  essential  recommenda- 
tion of  the  poem,  canto  after  canto  still  carrying 
oil  the  story,  advances  to  the  catastrophe  very  natu- 
rally.    The  second  canto,  containing  the  story  of 
Theon  and  Calirrhoe,  seems  at  first  sight  merely 
episodical ;    but  its  incidents  are  seen  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  poem  to  accelerate  the  fate  of  the  city 
or   to  facilitate  its  fall.     In  the  third  canto,   the 
transition  from  Athens  to  Byzantium  is  more  happy. 
It  is  founded,  you  say,  on  a  real  event  in  history : — 
some  adventurers  from  Athens  or  Attica  built  the 
city  of  Byzantium  more  than  600  years  before  Chrbt. 
At  the  close  of  the  fourth  canto,  I  observe  that  evert 
through  the  temple,  we  are  drawing  nearer  to  the 
catastrophe.    The  fifth  canto,  likewise,  helps  us  on 
by  the  discovery  of  the  subterranean  way  to  your 
conjurer  Alashtar.     Here  I  was  startled  at  Calirrhoe 
a  second  time,  rushing  in,  and  obtruding  herself  on 
the  conjurer  or  magician,  as  she  had  done  on  the  em- 
peror.    On  reflection,  however,  I  was  reconciled  to 
the  repetition,  as  it  was  natural  that  she  should  at- 
tempt to  move  Hell  as  well  as  HeaVen  in  her  behalf. 

''Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  AcheronU  movebo." 

To  have  a  right  apprehension  of  your  narrative, 
or  rather  to  see  the  force  and  beauty  of  your  various 
allusions  to  History,  your  readers  must  by  all  means 
look  into  Gibbon.  Perhaps  you  had  better  quote 
the  passages  referred  to. 
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Archdeacon  Nares  to  R,  P. 

Lichfield,  Jug.  29,  1827. 
*        *        *        *        * 

I  have  not  at  present  any  thing  in  contemplation 
to  suggest  to  you,  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, and  all  authors  write  best  upon  subjects  sug- 
gested by  their  own  minds.  I  ho|)e  you  know  your 
Archdeacon,  Sheepshanks ;  if  so,  pray  remember  me 
to  him  when  you  have  opportunity. 

Yours  very  truly,         R.  Nares. 

Archdeacon  Nares  to  R,  P. 

My  dear  Sir,  London,  Jan,  17,  1829. 

***** 

Of  the  worthy  Whitaker  I  knew  very  little  per- 
sonally, though  we  corresponded  for  some  years. 
But  it  was  all  respecting  the  British  Critic  ^  and  that 
connection  had  ceased  before  we  met  at  all.  You 
have  given  some  good  account  of  him  in  your  Recoil 
lections,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  think  of  building  a 
larger  monument  to  his  memory.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  your  truly  characteristic  ac- 
count of  Randolph  -,  who,  though  a  good,  a  learned, 
and  a  well-natured  man  in  essentials,  had  the  rudest 
and  most  repulsive  manners  that  I  ever  witnessed  in 
any  one^  These  qualities  detracted  much  from  his 
popularity  as  a  Bishop,  though  he  was  a  valuable  one. 

1  congratulate  you  upon  getting  back  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  your  forefathers  ;  and  beg  my  best  regards 
to  your  son  Captain  Polwhele,  whom  I  well  recollect 
to  have  met  at  the  Royal  Society  Club,  introduced  by 
the  President  D.  Gilbert. 

Farewell,  and  prosperity  attend  you  for  this  and 
many  years,  wishes  yours  very  truly,      R.  Nakes. 

The  death  of  my  excellent  friend,  so  soon  after 
this  letter,  shocked  me  exceedingly.    After  about  a 
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week's  confinement  to  his  chamber,  he  died  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  1829,  at  the  age  of  75.  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  the  obituary  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  his  biography — the  most  copious  and 
the  most  correct  of  all  memorials  of  the  deceased. 

I  believe  it  is  no  where  recorded,  that  Nares  was 
tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  (my  con- 
temporary at  Christ  Church)  :  it  was  there  I  first 
knew  his  Lordship  and  my  much  revered  friend. 
There,  indeed,  my  acquaintance  with  Nares  was  \ety 
slight.  Many  years  passed  away  before,  through 
Whitaker,  1  was  recommended  to  the  Archdeacon  as 
an  auxiliary  in  the  British  Critic. 


R.  P.  to  Mr,  Prebendary  M, 

1830. 

*        *         *         *    .     * 

You  wish  for  an  extract  from  a  sermon  which,  I 
informed  you,  1  had  preached  at  Truro  Church,  on 
the  evening  of  the  late  Kings  funeral,  July  15. 

Neither  the  rector  nor  his  curate  were  much  dis- 
posed to  eulogize  George  IV.    At  their  earnest  soli- 
citation, therefore,  1  ventured  to  speak  to  the  good 
people  of  Truro,  on  a  subject  by  no  means  in  my  ap- 
prehension of  difficulty  or  delicacy.  As  the  sermon  will 
never  be  printed,  I  will  copy  for  you  some  passages, 
which,  though  common  place  enough,  produced  an 
effect  at  St.  Mary's,  far  beyond  my  humble  expecta- 
tion.    My  text  was  taken  from  Jeremiah  ix.  91, 
'<  Death  is  come  up,  and  entered  into  our  palaces." 
<<  If  we  lose  a  relation  or  a  friend,  a  few  natural 
tears  will  fall ;  but  we  endeavour  to  dissipate  our 
sorrows  by  plunging  into  worldly  vanities.     If  a  man 
(whose  influence  in  a  neighbourhood,  from  his  in- 
tegrity and  his  many  virtues,  has  been  felt  by  all 
who  are  capable  of  feeling,)   be  withdrawn  from 
mortal  eye,  after  a  long  protracted  existence  aitiong 
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US,  we  acknowledge,  perhaps,  his  patriarchal* 
character  with  some  degree  of  respect,  but  after  a 
little  moment  think  of  him  no  roore-^insensible  of 
the  blank  he  hath  left  in  society,  with  scarcdy  a 
chance  of  its  being  adequately  supplied,  amidst  a 
thoughtless  and  perverse  generation. 

"  It  is  with  the  same  carelessness  we  look  up  to 
those,  to  whom,  in  a  more  extensive  circle,  we  are 
indebted  for  many  comforts  and  enjoyments  -,  nor 
do  we  value,  as  we  ought,  that  kind  parental  care, 
in  which  our  successive  sovereigns  have  evinced,  how 
justly  they  have  been  entitled  '  the  Fathers  of  their 
people.'  in  the  gaiety  of  your  hearts  you  say,  we 
need  iaot  the  warning  voice  of  the  Son  of  Strach  to 
Cell  us,  '*  He  who  is  to-day  a  King»  to-morrow  shall 
die.'  But,  my  brethren,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  need, 
(and  we  all  are  in  some  degree  deficient  in),  that 
seriousness  or>  what  an  excellent  divine  has  termed, 
that  prostration  of  spirit,  which,  more  particularly, 
in  considering  the  late  melancholy  event,  is  the  best 
symptom  of  Christian  sincerity. 

"  I  trust,  however,  that  there  are  none  in  this  con- 
gregation who  will  not  sympathize  with  me,  whilst 
1  direct  your  attention  to  the  palaces,  into  which 
death  has  entered  (alas !  how  often !)  within  the 
remembrance,  or  in  the  view  of  us  all ! 

"To  prepare  you  for  such  reflections  as  I  shall 
venture  to  suggest  to  you,  let  me  exhort  yuu  to  call 
to  mind  the  manifold  blessings  which  yourselves  or 
your  forefathers  have  enjoyed  under  the  auspices  of 
our  Royal  House.  To  correct  all  this  negligence 
and  wantonness,  you  were  (first  of  all)  taught  to 
think  and  to  feel  your  relation  to  your  sovereigns, 
by  the  disappearance  of  a  flattering  vision,  which  was 
no  sooner  seen  than  it  vanished  away.  Yuu  were 
plunged  into  a  grief,  little  experienced  on  any  similar 

*   I  alladed  here  to  the  late  venerable  Mr.  Staekhouse  of- 
Trtlmae,  near  Tryro. 
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occasion,   by  the  sudden  decease  of  an  illustrious 
Princess. 

''  Where  youth  is  blasted  in  its  bloom — where  it  is 
no  sooner  assailed  than  brought  low^  even  to  the 
grave,  amidst  delights  that  though  vivid  are  inno- 
cent, and   expectations  that  though  towering  are 
not  irrational — ^where  the  prospect  of  years  of  feli- 
city, not  less  probable  to  the  judgment  that  coolly 
surveys  it,   than  beautiful  to  the  fancy  that  gives 
colouring  to  the  picture, — when  such  a  prospect  is 
at  once  broken  up  ;  surely  we  cannot  help  exclaim- 
ing as  we  ponder  on  the  ead  vicissitude,  that  '  all 
is  vanity! '     And,  if  that  youth  were  seen  in  elevated 
station — if  we  looked  up  to  health  and  loveliness 
and  innocence,  displayed  on  an  eminence  the  most 
exalted — if,  in  that  object,  we  recognized  a  bene- 
volence eager  to  confer  extensive  blessings,  and  a 
power  almost  commensurate  with  the  heavenly  attri- 
bute— and  if  in  such  &  view,  we  hailed  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Providence  of  transmitting 
happiness  to  our  children's  children — should  all 
that  was  so  fair,  and  so  flattering,  pass  away  from 
before  us,  without  inspiring  a  sentiment  to  touch 
the  most  obdurate— a  feeling  to  affect  the  dissipated 
— ra    thought  to  sadden    the    meny-hearted  —  to 
smother  pride  and  to  repel  ambition-^to  damp  the 
imaginations  of  the  vain,  and  even  check  the  career 
of  the  profligate  ? 

"Such  was  the  object  which  England  had  contem- 
plated with  so  much  pleasure  3  and  such  was  the 
death  over  which  England  mourned  with  unaffected 
sorrow.  Yet  a  little  while,  your  good  old  King  and 
his  royal  Consort  were  permitted  to  linger  on  this 
side  of  the  grave. 

"  But,  let  me  ask  you,  were  you  sufficiently 
awakened  to  the  signal  advantages  which  you  pos- 
sessed, whilst  she  to  whose  virtues  the  British  throne 
in  a  great  measure  owed  its  stability,  was  still  spared 
to  us  ?    Did  we  carry  in  our  minds  the  grateful 
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remembrance  of  her  dignified  deportment  and  her 
delicacy,  her  amiable  attachment  to  her  Royal  Lord, 
— her  noble  resolution,  her  unexampled  fortitude  at 
the  hour  of  danger  and  of  terror,  that  rescued  both 
her  King  and  her  people  from  the  fangs  of  demo- 
cracy ?  Whilst  other  Courts  of  Europe  were  marked 
by  vice  and  voluptuousness,  that  the  British  Court 
was  enabled  to  resist  the  torrent  of  corruption,  is, 
doubtless,  attributable  to  the  decorous  manners  of 
our  Queen — to  her  purity  of  mind — to  her  sound 
religious  principles.  In  performing,  indeed,  all  the 
acts  of  devotion,  we  saw  her  uniformly  strict.  And 
her  many  private  virtues  clearly  shewed,  that  her 
piety  was  not  the  guise  of  hypocrisy. 

'*  To  what  an  extent  and  with  what  power  such  an 
example  must  have  affected  the  morality  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men  (an  example  set  cons])icuous 
before  all  eyes  for  more  than  half  a  century),  let  the 
cold  philosopher  calculate,  if  he  please :  and  even 
his  conclusions,  candid  and  dispassionate,  will  con- 
vince us  that  to  her  merits,  is  society  indebted  for 
much  substantial  good. 

*'  To  the  Christian  moralist,  whose  contemplations 
carry  him  beyond  this  world,  it  were  difficult  to 
supply  adequate  expression,  to  communicate  his 
feeling  of  an  intluence  so  powerful.  Was  it  at  all 
decent,  therefore,  to  notice  with  indifiference  the 
loss  of  one  on  whom  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
national  felicity  depended — to  speak  of  her  decease 
with  perfect  unconcern,  when  we  could  nut  but 
trace  to  her  many  a  pleasure — many  a  satisfaction 
in  the  more  retired  walks  of  life  ?  Was  it  possible, 
that  at  the  awful  moment  of  her  departure,  we  could 
listen  without  indignation  to  the  hint  of  misconduct 
in  certain  family  transactions,  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  veiled  from  our  view,  and  the  pro- 
firiety  of  which,  could  we  have  seen  them  clearly, 
we  had  no  right  to  question  or  discuss  ? 
"  How  short  a  time  elapsed  before /te,  also,  departed 

VOL.  II.  c 
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from  among  us — that  venerable  Monarch,  to  whoae 
presence,  indeed,  we  had  for  years  been  denied 
^access — who  had  been  virtually  lost  to  his  subjects, 
nsensible  as  he  was  to  all  the  transactions  upoiii 
<arth  !  It  was  then  we  had  only  to  contemplate  in 
iiim  the  husband  once  exemplary  for  the  purest 
affection  $  unconscious  of  conjugal  love  and  all  the 
domestic  sympathies  that  lighten  sorrow  or  al- 
leviate pain — the  father,  incapable  of  recognising 
his  children  amidst  all  their  tender  assiduities — the 
king  allowed  not  to  participate  in  the  interests  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  thotigh  he  had  shared  the  sufier- 
ings  of  his  people,  their  difficulties  and  their  dangers, 
and  had  felt,  had  keenly  felt,  their  dreadful  struggle 
with  the  common  enemy,  yet  debarred  from  the 
slightest  perception  of  a  rejoicing,  the  full  recom« 
pense  for  all — of  a  delight  that  beamed  on  every 
countenance,  and  throbbed  in  every  bosom,  yet, 
deaf  to  the  shouts  of  his  victorious  armies — deaf  to 
the  bla<its  of  the  trumpets  that  announced  at  length 
an  universal  tritimph  !  They  were  sounds  which  be 
did  not  hear,  or  did  not  perceive.  His  senses  were 
shut  up  to  every  earthly  object.  His  beloved  rela- 
tions dropped  off  around  him :  he  knew  it  not ! 
Still  he  lingered  here  !  The  wife  of  his  bosom,  also 
— she  was  gone-—  he  knew  it  not !  and  still  he 
lingered  here  !  In  our  idea,  how  comfortless,  how 
dreary  was  the  abstraction  of  that  solitude  !  But  it 
was  without  sorrow  and  without  sin !  It  was  an 
abstraction,  in  which,  perhaps,  his  spirit  held  con- 
verse with  his  God — even  before  the  hand  of  death 
removed  the  veil  of  flesh,  and  his  attendant  angels 
conducted  him  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  where, 
for  a  corruptible  diadem,  he  received,  wc  hunibly 
hope,  the  crown  of  immortality  ! 

"  To  enumerate  his  virtues,  displayed  through  a 
long  life,  through  a  most  eventful  reign,  would 
exceed  the  powers  of  human  eloquence.  Let  me 
exhort  you,  bowe^^er,  still  to  bear,  in  memory,  and 
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(o  endeavour  to  imitate  in  him,  that  ''  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil/'  that  *' goodwill  to  man/'  and  that 
piety  and  devotion  towards  God,  and  that  humility, 
which  justly  entitled  him  to  the  emphatic  appellation 
of  '*  the  best  of  kings.** 

''  Whilst  we  thus  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory, let  us  not  overlook  the  merits  of  the  suc- 
cessor, whose  funeral  obsequies  we  are  now  met  to 
odebmte.  Let  us  remember  his  filial  affection  and 
allegiance  \  Let  us  not  withhold  our  applause  from 
candour  and  self-control  evinced  on  every  great 
emergence  !  Let  us  do  homage  to  a  high  and  liberal 
spirit — to  a  heart  warm  with  friendship,  and  flowir^ 
with  benevolence ! 

''  In  filia]  piety  there  is  much  included,  that  con- 
tributes to  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character : 
without  it,  1  do  not  know  that  e\'en  one  virtue  can 
exist,  either  in  a  Christian  or  in  a  Pagan  accep- 
tation. 

"  To  say  then,  that  he  was  a  son  dutiful  and 
affectionate,  and  that,  as  he  shewed,  by  every  possible 
attention  and  observance,  his  reverence  for  his  father 
in  life,  be  discovered  over  a  dying  parent,  every 
symptom  of  the  deepest  distress,  and  lamented  even 
to  agonvj  a  privation  never  to  be  remedied  or  sup- 
plied— this  is  no  other  than  to  assert  his  indispu- 
table claim  to  our  love  and  veneration.  And  if  we 
revert  to  the  Regent  Prince,  we  shall  see  him  mag- 
nanimously and  piously  sacrificing  his  own  wishes 
and  sentiments  to  such  as  he  conceived  his  father's 
would  have  been.  We  shall  see  him  cheerfully 
resigning  his  friendly  prepossessions  to  what  he 
deemed  unprejudiced  opinion.  Nor  should  we  lose 
sight  of  his  struggling  feelings,  when  a  brother-— 
when  a  parent,  he  hung  over  the  bed  of  sickness  or 
of  death — when  he  visited  the  vaults  of  mortality  ! 
Nor  should  that  sure  indication  of  a  good  heart  be 
forgotten^  where,  kindly  attentive  to  the  preceptor 
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of  his  early  youth,  he  had  scarcely  utterance  to  bid 
the  last  farewell  to  that  revered  pattern  of  learning, 
and  sanctity^  and  wisdom. 

"  Of  his  generosity  who  can  doubt  ?  It  is  this 
which,  developed  under  various  forms,  has  in  some 
instances,  laid  him  open  to  the  cavils  of  impertinence, 
vulgarity,  and  disaffection.  There  are  perverted 
minds,  to  which  the  splendour  of  the  monarch 
appears  but  idle  pageantry,  calculated  to  insult  the 
poverty  of  those  who  are  destined  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  To  such  persons  I  by 
no  means  condescend  to  addres^s  a  single  argument, 
if  any  such  be  my  hearers. 

*'  That  a  certain  degree  of  pomp  and  state  has 
been  introduced  in  support  of  royalty  among  every 
people,  and  in  every  age,  I  need  not  inform  you : 
nor  do  the  scriptural  notices  of  '  purple,*  and 
'  fine  linen,*  '  in  Kings*  houses/  of  **  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory,**  suggest  the  remotest  hint  of  cen- 
sure or  disapprobation. 

And  should  he  who  wore  "  the  robe  and  the  dia- 
dem/* have  descended  to  low  views  of  economy  ? — 
But,  if  you  are  struck  by  what  you  deem  a  false 
effulgence  ;  are  you  not  aware  of  charities  not  less 
seasonable  than  extensive — not  less  judicious  than 
salutary  ?  And,  will  you  not  hesitate  in  ascribing 
to  ostentatiousness  ;  will  you  condemn  ;is  luxurious 
indulgence,  what,  I  scruple  not  to  say,  originated  in 
a  feeling  of  expediency,  in  a  sense  of  propriety  and 
decorum,  in  a  just  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of 
Kings,  in  the  sensibility  of  an  elegant  and  most  ac- 
complished mind  ?  Amidst  thousands  who  shared 
the  regal  bounties,  amidst  thousands  who  daily  re- 
joiced in  the  beneficence  of  their  Kmg ;  could  there 
be  one  malignant  murmur  to  repine  at  his  greatness  ? 
Did  there  lurk  the  solitary  wretch  behind  his  throne, 
who  would  have  detracted  a  gem  from  his  crown-^ 
u  sparkle  from  his  sceptre  ? — No !  rather  should 
every  voice  have  exclaimed,  '  He  delivered  the  poor 
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that  cried — ^the  fatherless,  and  them  that  had  none 
to  help  them !  The  blessings  of  them  that  were 
ready  to  perish  came  upon  him  -,  and  he  caused  the 
widow *s  heart  to  sing  for  joy ! ' 

*'  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  recollect  (and  the  pas- 
sage is  worth  communicating  to  you)  what  a  great 
and  good  Prelate  was  pleased  to  intimate  after  an 
interview  with  his  Prince — *  that  he  was  formed  to 
win  all  hearts.'  I  will  repeat  to  you  his  very  words. 
'  I  was  charmed  (said  a  late  Bishop  of  London) 
with  his  fine  open  manly  countenance,  the  peculiar 
mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  language,  and  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision with  which  be  explained  to  me  the  subject  of 
our  meeting.  Surely  it  is  in  the  power  of  such  a 
personage^  in  a  station  of  such  eminence,  and 
formed  as  he  is  to  be  the  delight  not  only  of  this 
country  but  of  all  Europe,  so  to  win  the  public  af- 
fection, as  to  bow  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of 
England  as  it  were  the  heart  of  one  man. 

'*  Ardent  must  have  been  the  prayer  of  every  good 
man,  that  what  seemed  the  presentiment  of  the 
Bishop,  might  be  verified  in  the  Prince  and  in  his 
people. 

"  And  has  it  not,  in  a  great  degree  been  verified  ? 
Has  not  the  national  character  been  progressively 
raised  to  the  very  summit  of  earthly  glory  ? 

^'Of  his  keen  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  times — 
of  his  discernment  of  character — of  his  patience 
under  the  most  distressful  circumstances — of  his 
forbearance  exhibited  on  various  occasions,  and  in 
short,  his  wish  to  promote,  by  every  lawful  means, 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects  3  and  finally,  his  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  Heaven^  when  he  was  apprized 
of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  his  solemn  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  Faith  in  devoutly  receiving 
the  Holy  Sacrament  3 — of  all  this  you  cannot  have  a 
doubt.  And)  if  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation (as  it  is  called)  we  may  conceive  that  he 
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had  not  acted  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  a 
Protestant  King,  his  error  must  be  attributed  to  that 
extensive  liberality,  which  would  have  cherished  all 
around  him  like  the  sunbeams  (if  possible)  diffused 
over  the  earth. 

*'But,  my  brethren,  it  is  our  part — it  is  our  bounden 
duty^  (  as  1  have  already  intimated  more  than  once 
from  this  pulpit)  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  faults  or  his . 
frailties ;  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  draw  them 
from  their  dread  abode,  to  refer  all  to  that  Supreme 
Judge,  in  whom  it  remains  to  punish  or  to  pardon, 
as  his  unerring  wisdom  shall  direct. 

'Mt  behoves  us,  admonished  of  the  vanity  of  all 
worldly  enjoyments  by  the  contrast  of  the  house  of 
mourning  with  the  house  of  festivity— it  behoves  us 
to  look  to  ourselves.  And  do  we  not  shudder  at  the 
spectacle,  where  the  chamber  of  State  is  but  the 
chamber  of  Death,  and  the  blaze  of  a  court  is  ex- 
changed for  the  canopy  that  overshadows  a  coffin, 
and  the  festal  pomp  for  the  trappings  of  a  funeral  ? 

^^  It  is  a  spectacle  to  which  the  eyes  of  a  whole  na- 
tion— I  had  almost  said  of  many  nations — are  fixed 
at  this  moment !  Alas !  ere  we  drop  the  curtain 
over  the  sad  sepulchral  scene,  let  us  image,  in  the 
group  of  Royal  mourners,  that  ingenuous  Brother^ 
whom  Providence  hath  now  called  to  reign  over  us, 
bending  in  sorrow  over  the  grave,  and  shedding  from 
the  heart  the  tears  of  affection !  And  justly  may  we 
anticipate  in  that  sensibility  which  we  are  assured  he- 
possesses,  the  generosity  of  a  gracious  King,  exerting 
himself  for  the  good  of  all,  and  delighted  in  every 
act  that  may  operate  to  the  welfare  of  a  grateful : 

country. 

*        «        «        *        « 

''  For  the  female  sex,  it  seems,  as  if  they  really 
thought,  that  affluence  exempted  them  from  all  the 
duties,  released  them  fi'om  all  the  charities,  exoner- 
ated them  from  all  the  responsibilities  Df  the  wife, 
the  mother^  and  the  mistress  of  a  house — thus  undo- ' 
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mesticated  as  they  evidently  are — thus  afloat  with 
their  families,  husbands,  children,  menials — not  only 
on  ordinary  days,  but  on  the  day  which  their  religion 
and  their  country  have  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
Almighty! 

"That  those  in  less  elevated  stations  are  chargeable 
i^th  similar  faults,  is  but  too  palpable  a  truth,  and 
(what  has  been  very  expressively  termed)  the  "cruel 
tone  of  light  indifference  in  which  persons  in  high 
life,  speak  on  the  most  momentous  subjects,'*  is  noto- 
jrious  enough  in  their  immediate  imitators. 

"  And  if,  from  the  force  of  example,  or  from  a  cer- 
tain principle  in  our  common  nature,  which  wants 
no  such  stimulating  cause  to  excite  it  into  action, — 
if  from  the  self-love  that  is  often  generated  in  obscu- 
rity, and  always  fostered  by  ignorance,  the  lower 
orders  also  should  be  led  away  by  <  strange  vanities/ 
— if  repining  against  God,  who  assigned  us  all  our 
sfeireral  stations  in  life,  they  point  to  the  pavilions  of 
grandeur  as  proofs  of  His  partial  dispensations, — 
can  we  conceive,  in  all  the  circle  of  human  occur- 
rences, any  incidents  so  well  calculated  for  their 
warning — so  well  calculated  to  set  at  naught  all  idle 
speculations — to  silence  every  murmur — to  shew  in  a 
just  light  their  fancies  and  their  follies,  as  the  Royal 
House  aflSicted  in  the  short  period  we  have  been 
contemplating,  by  so  many  visitations  of  Providence  ? 
By  the  same  Divine  Benevolence,  you  perceive,  are 
the  high  and  the  low  sustained — the  indigent  and 
the  wealthy.  By  the  same  Omnipotent  Power,  are 
they  struck  down  or  swept  away  as  by  a  whirlwind, 
whether  in  the  walks  of  privacy  or  in  the  '  ivory 
palaces. '  Encircled  as  were  those  illustrious  person- 
ages (whose  interesting  portraits  I  have  endea- 
voured to  represent  to  you),  attended  by  the  first  in 
rank  and  the  first  in  science — feeble  was  every 
effort  to  avert  the  blow !  Who  could  rescue  them 
from  what  God  had  decreed  ?  No  condition,  then, 
is  spared,  however  eminent.    No  talents,  however 
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useful — no  qualities,  however  attractive — no  virtues, 
however  distinguished^  however  beneficial  to  man- 
kind ! 

^'  It  remains  only,  that  I  offer  you  my  humble  apo- 
logy (which  I  am  sure  I  offer  you  without  affecta- 
tion) for  the  freedom  1  have  this  day  taken^  in  de- 
taining you,  I  fear  too  long,  by  observations  and 
reflections,  many  of  which  may  appear  at  the  first 
view  impertinent  or  obtrusive.  But  for  me,  to  whom 
this  pulpit  has  been  familiar  almost  fifty  years — be- 
fore whom  generations — frequently  my  audience — 
have  passed  away  ;  much  will  occur  to  your  candour 
in  extenuation  of  mistakes,  or  be  conceded  to  the 
privilege  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  to  good  will 
and  to  friendly  partiality. 

"  Since,  therefore,  our  time  is  in  the  Lord,  and  our 
life  is  but  a  vapour,  let  us  fall  down  in  reverence 
before  Him,  whose  loving  kindness  is  far  better  than 
life  !  Let  us  pray,  that  He  will  give  peace  to  our 
consciences — that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, and  that  he  will  endue  both  ourselves  and 
those  who  are  set  over  us,  with  His  Holy  Spirit,  en- 
riching with  HisGrace  the  Sovereign  and  the  subject  j 
so  that  we  may  gain  the  prize  of  thehigh  calling 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  be  received  into  his 
everlasting  kingdom/* 


R.  P.  to  the  Right  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

My  Lord,  April  183  L 

***** 

The  enclosed  Petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Beer 
Act,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  preparing  for  sig- 
natures at  Truro,  &c.  &c.,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
thought  worthy  of  your  Lordship's  attention. 

*  *  «  * 
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€1 


The  Humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  MagistrcUes, 

Clergy,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the   County  of 

Cornwall, 

**  We  hereby  approach  your  honourable  House,  re- 
questing an  audience  to  (what  we  are  assured  is)  a 
just  representation  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
late  Act,  the  first  of  William  the  Fourth,  chapter  64, 
intituled,  'An  Act  to  prevent  the  general  sale  of 
beer  and  cyder,  by  retail  in  England  ;**  inasmuch  as 
it  has  opened  a  wider  door  to  excesses  of  almost 
every  description  than  we  have  heretofore  witnessed 
—  drunkenness,  gambling,  debauchery. — This  we 
assert  from  the  experience  of  every  day  and  (we 
might  add)  every  hour.  To  enter  much  into  detail, 
would  be  to  obtrude  facts  or  opinions,  perhaps  in- 
decorously, upon  your  honourable  House. 

•*  Yet  may  we  be  allowed  to  state,  that,  with  regard 
to  this  county  in  particular,  not  only  the  irregulari- 
ties which  we  have  touched  upon,  are  to  be  depre- 
cated, but  such,  also,  as  must  necessarily  result  from 
the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  lower  orders — espe- 
cially of  the  mining  population. 

''And  we  are  persuaded,  that  had  not  the  last  year 
proved  uncommonly  fertile  in  corn  and  potatoes  (of 
which  we  have  lieen  blessed  with  abundant  crops) 
we  should  at  this  moment  have  had  to  lament  almost 
a  famine  from  the  operation  of  the  act  referred  to, 
in  the  undue  facility  given  to  the  sale  of  beer  and 
other  consequent  indulgencies.  The  price  of  barley 
18  DOW  such  as  the  poor  cottager  can  ill  afford  to 
pay.  And  it  must  be  recollected  that  barley  (not 
wheaten  bread)  is  thestaff  of  life  to  the  Cornish  cot- 
tager, whether  a  miner  or  a  husbandman.  To  what 
an  appalling  prospect,  therefore,  have  we  to  look 
forward,  should  a  large  portion  of  our  main  support, 
the  barley,  be  still  consumed  in  malt,  and  that  malt 
converted  into  an  instrument  of  licentiousness  all 
around  us  ;  whilst  wives  and  children  in  eveiy  town 
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and  village,  would  implore  unavailingly  the  assist- 
ance of  the  magistrates  to  reclaim  to  sobriety  their 
husbands  and  fathers  wasting  that  time  and  money 
at  numerous  public-houses  ready  for  their  reception, 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  devoting  to  their 
families. 

**\t  may  possibly  be  objected,  that  to  ])rovide 
against  such  abuses,  we  only  want  additional  consta- 
bles ;  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  make  a  strict  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  licensed  public-houses, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  intemperance  by  bringing  the 
offenders  before  the  magistrate. 

"  Not,  however^  to  insist  on  the  invidious  situation 
in  which  supernumerary  constables  would  be  placed 
(as  spies  upon  their  neighbours)  with  no  chance  of 
an  adequate  remuneration,  and  therefore  with  but 
a  slight  incentive  to  the  performance  of  their  duty 
—we  can  truly  say,  that  such  inquisitions  have  in 
many  instances  been  very  unsatisfactoiy,  as  exacting 
the  testimony  of  reluctant  witnesses,  (whose  evi- 
dence would  be  self  accusation)  and  thus  prompting 
collusion  and  prevarication,  and  even  the  grossest 
perjury. 

"  More — much  more,  might  be  urged  against  the 
Act  in  question.     But  we  forbear. 

''In  the  hope,  that  what  we  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest may  be  honoured  with  your  attention,  shall  we 
presume  to  pray,  that  the  said  Act  may  be  candidly 
considered  in  all  its  bearings;  convinced  as  we  are 
that  the  repeal  of  it  would  prove  advantageous  to 
the  community  (peculiarly  so  to  the  mining  com- 
munity of  Cornwall)  whether  we  have  respect  to 
their  temporal,  or  to  other  interests  of  incomparably 
higher  importance." 

His  Lordship  had  the  goodness  to  say,  that  "  he 
carried  the  Petition  to  the  House  of  J^rds  on  the 
night  before  the  dissolution,  and  watched  for  an 
opportunity  of  discharging  himself  satisfactorily  of 
it.    But  the  pressure  of  Petitions  on  the  subject  of 
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Reform,  and  the  impatience  of  the  House  to  attend  to 
anything  else,  prevented  him  from  executing  his  pur- 
pose. When  the  House  re-assembled,  he  hoped  he 
should  be  more  fortunate." 

His  Lordship  subjoined  :  "  I  need  not  add  that  I 
fully  enter  into  the  mischiefs  of  the  present  state  of 
the  law  respecting  the  sale  of  beer,  as  they  are  ably 
set  forth  by  you." 


R.  P.  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

My  Lord,  Polwhele,  March  31,  1832. 

Little  did  I  think  that  1  should  ever  again  be  en- 
abled (by  the  Divine  assistance)  to  go  through  a 
Morning  Service  with  any  sort  of  satisfaction  to 
myself,  or  to  a  large  congregation,  in  so  spacious  a 
Church  as  St.  Mary's — much  less  on  the  Fast  Day, 
when  perhaps  more  than  ordinary  exertion  was 
required.  But  after  a  considerable  degree  of  hesita- 
tion, I  acceded  to  the  request  of  a  friend,  to  <'  do  the 
best  I  could**  on  that  day. 

The  notice  was  short.  But  I  set  myself  immedi- 
ately to  work,  and  wrote  (ctirrente  calamo)  what  I 
shall  now  (though  reluctantly)  publish. 

This  very  hasty  composition  I  had  thrown  aside 
among  my  other  MSS.  with  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  printing  it. 

The  following  paragraph,  however,  from  a  Truro 
newspaper,*  just  }iut  into  my  hands,  strongly  urges 
me  to  comply  with  the  general  wish  of  my  audience, 
in  submitting  the  Sermon  to  public  inspection—- 
although  by  no  means  in  my  own  vindication.  For 
I  glory  in  those  anti -revolutionary  principles  with 
which  the  Editor  of  that  paper  has  charged  me.  In 
those  principles  have  I  lived  (as  my  forefathers  have 
lived)^  and  in  those  principles  1  hope  to  die. 

*  The  West  Briton. 
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Thus  the  Editor:—  ''At  St.  Mar/s  Church, 
TrurOy  a  sermon  was  delivered  on  the  Fast-day,  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele,  from  Isaiah,  I  ch.  4  v. 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Reverend  Gentleman 
electrified  his  auditors  by  pronouncing  a  violent  phi- 
lippic against  those  agitators  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  who  had  promulgated  and  encouraged  opini- 
ons which  had  dififused  discontent  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  had  led  to  all  the  incendiarism  and  out- 
rage that  had  latterly  disgraced  the  country,  and 
which  had  even  invaded  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church, 
and  in  one  instance  given  the  palace  of  one  of  our 
Bishops  to  the  flames.  To  those  in  elevated  society 
who  had  encouraged  the  atrocious  doctrines  that  had 
produced  such  results,  the  guilt  of  these  conse- 
quences were  to  be  chiefly  imputed. — Without  nam- 
ing the  Reformers  or  his  Majesty's  Government,  the 
Rev.  Preacher  contrived  to  point  them  out  very 
clearly,  and  more  than  hinted  that  he  regarded  the 
visitation  of  the  Cholera  as  a  token  of  the  displeasure 
of  Heaven  towards  this  once  happy  land,  on  their 
account.  The  Rev.  Gentleman  also  adverted  to  one 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  whom  he  did  not  name,  and 
who  was  smitten  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  for  having 
issued  an  impious  mandate  for  subverting  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  country. — The  astonishment  and 
agitation  excited  by  this  denunciation  may  be  easily 
conceived  -,  one  gentleman  left  the  church  during 
its  delivery.'* 

The  Sermon  might  well  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

I  shall  only  therefore,  observe,  that  [  treat  with 
perfect  contemfit,  the  insinuation  which  seems  to 
call  my  loyalty  in  question. 

Jehoram  had  caused  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  to 
"commit  fornication" — **  had  slain  his  brethren," 
&c.  &c.  In  consequence  of  these  atrocious  acts,  he 
became  an  object  of  the  wrath  of  God :  his  kingdom 
was  depopulated  by  the  fiercest  nations  :  his  wives 
carried  into  captivity ;  and  himself  and  his  people 
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smitten  in  their  bowels  ''wHh  an  incurable  disease,*** 
It  was  the  striking  resemblance  of  that  disease  to 
our  cholera  which  1  had  simply  in  view^  with  not  a 
thought  of  such  an  application  as  the  Editor's.  And 
"  to  a  mandate  for  subverting  the  institutions  of  his 
country,**  I  can  find  no  where,  either  in  <Mhe  Kings 
or  in  the  Chronicles,'*  the  most  distant  allusion.  For 
the  discovery^  of  such  *'a  mandate**  we  look  with 
submission  to  our  reforming  Gentry,  whose  sagacity 
and  acute  research  we  duly  appreciate ;  though  their 
"  many  inventions**  ho,  for  the  most  part,  attributable 
to  inflamed  passion  or  wild  imngination. 

In  paying  my  compliments  to  the  ''solitary  de- 
serter,'* who  was  pleased  to  turn  his  back  upon  the 
church,  I  own  that  it  was  an  incident  that  surprised 
me:  1  was  willing  to  recognize  in  him  the  urbanity 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  forbearance  of  a  Christian.f 
But,  I  believe,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  well 
nigh  the  whole  of  my  congregation  (some  few  of 
whom,  grey-headed  and  full  of  yeai's^  had  known  me 
familiar  with  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  beyond  half  a 
century,  and  whose  children — I  might  almost  say 
children's  children — no  degenerate  race — formed  a 
large  proportion  of  my  audience)  would  readily  come 
forward  and  attest,  that  they  were  rejoiced  in  hear- 
ing me  speak  once  more  from  my  old  accustomed 
pulpit,  and  that  they  entereti,  with  "  all  their  heart 
and  soul/*  into  the  spirit  of  my  opinions  and  nw 
doctrines. 

I  have  now,  my  Lord,  to  apologise  to  you,  for 
thus  presuming  to  offer  a  discourse,  superficial,  I 
fear,  if  not  inaccurate,  to  your  Lordship's  attention. 
Yet  the  experience  of  your  candour  and  kindness, 
in  irarious  instances,  precludes  all  apprehension  of 
your  displeasure. 

*  See  Chroo.  3.  c.  31. 

t  An  **  urbanity  **  and  a  "forbearance  "  for  which  I  still  give 
him  credit,  most  sincerely.  His  error  (if  it  were  at  all  an  error) 
was  the  flight  of  a  moment  only — a  cloud  fleeting  over  the  sun. 
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Believe  me,  my  Lord,  what  I  truly  am,  your  most 
re8|)ectful  and  affectionate  servant,     R.  Polwhblb. 


Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  at  St,  Mary's  Church, 
Truro,  on  Wednesday,  March  21,  1832,^^Ae  day 
appointed  for  a  General  Fast, 

"  In  adverting  to  the  aspect  of  the  times — is  not 
the  boast  of  the  Patriot  an  insalt  to  our  reason 
and  our  feelings,  whilst  in  assisting  those  who  are 
given  to  change,  his  sole  desire  (he  tells  us)  is  to 
prmnote  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  creatures  ?  When 
we  perceive  the  commotions  thus  breaking  the  peace 
of  almost  every  neighbourhood,  can  we  sincerely 
believe  that  such  insurrectionary  movements  are  not 
excited  and  accelerated  by  persons  in  superior  sta- 
tions, who  ought  to  have  stepped  forward  to  quell 
the  madness  of  the  people  ? —  Is  it  the  Christian 
spirit  that  exults  in  incendiarism,  that  views  the  pa- 
laces of  our  Bishops  in  flames,  and  laughs  at  the 
conflagration — that  sees  the  slaughter  of  our  priests, 
and  glories  in  the  massacre  ? — And  yet  this  is  the 
age  of  Bible-illumination — this  is  the  age  in  which 
ye  all  have  been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  ;  in 
which  ye  all  pretend  to  explain  them  !^-How  dread- 
ful a  spectacle  !"— A  Christian  (such  he  deems  him- 
self) with  the  Bible  in  one  hand — in  the  other,  the 
torch  of  Sedition  ! — '*  Better  had  it  been,"  to  such 
a  professor  we  might  say  (yet  not  to  one,  I  am  as- 
sured, of  the  congregation  around  me, )  '*  far  better 
had  it  been  not  to  ha\e  known  the  Scriptures,  than 
after  you  had  known  them,  to  turn  from  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  to  you.**  Your  ignorance 
might  have  extenuated  your  fault ;  but  now  "  ye 
say,  we  see — therefore  your  sin  remaineth.** 

"  Possessing  as  they  do  all  the  advantages  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  indeed  themselves  the  patrons 
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of  our  religious  seminaries,  we  should  look  (  with 
contempt  as  unenlightened  men,  but)  with  tender 
commiseration  as  Christians,  on  those  miserable 
slaves  of  avarice  or  ambition,  whose  idol  is  Popula- 
rity, and  to  whose  ears  the  sweetest  music  is  the  ac- 
clamation of  a  factious  multitude  ! 

''  With  persons  of  another  description,  who  would 
deem  it  an  imputation  on  their  character  to  be 
charged  with  irreligiousness,  there  is  often  an  af- 
fected sensibility,  that  leads  us  to  suspect  the  sound- 
ness of  their  principles.  Such  specious  refinement 
is  too  often  the  varnish  of  vice — the  gloss  of  sensu* 
ality.  It  is  like  those  apples,  which  we  are  told,  are 
attractive  from  their  golden  hue,  but  within  are 
bitter  ashes ! 

"  And  what,  in  various  instances,  are  the  fruits  of 
an  humanity  so  blazoned  out  in  all  our  public  prints  ? 
— In  our  colonies  '  death  and  flight,'  terror  and 
destruction.  But  the  time  would  fail  me,  to  re- 
count the  acts  of  apparent  benevolence  j  in  which 
there  is  courtesy  without  charity,  and  zeal  without 
discretion. 

^'  In  contracting  the  circle  of  painful  observation, 
and  coming  home,  my  brethren,  to  our  *  business 
and  bosoms,'  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  1  would  for 
an  instant  stoop  to  political  discussion. — If  I  speak 
%vith  grief  of  the  revolutionary  mania^  I  lament  so 
wretched  an  infatuation.  But  I  condescend  not 
from  the  pulpit  to  intermeddle  with  the  politics  of  a 
Borough  or  of  a  County — I  would  consider  only 
"  what  spirit  ye  are  of.  "  How  apt  are  we,  instead 
of  the  Christian  feeling,  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  in- 
flamed by  party  animosity,  to  contend  for  a  bubble 
over  the  yawning  grave — to  pursue  a  feather  even 
to  the  verge  of  mortality  ! 

**  Still  numerous  are  our  latent  sins — too  deep  for 
human  observation  —  sins  that  'easily  beset  us,' 
known  only  to  God  and  our  own  consciences !  And 
we  all  and  each  of  us  have  cause  for  penitential 
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tears,  in  crying,  '*  O  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret 
faults !  " 

"  Think  not,  my  brethren,  that  '*  in  lifting  up  my 
feeble  voice,'*  to  shew  the  people  their  transgressions, 
I  would  fur  a  moment  have  recourse  to  invectives. 
It  is  to  awaken  you — it  is  to  excite  every  individual 
among  you  to  a  consideration  of  his  conduct,  his 
actions,  bis  words,  his  thoughts,  as  he  stands  in  the 
presence  of  his  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Judge, 
who  will  reward  every  one  according  to  his  works ; 
who  •'  searcheth  the  reins,"  who  *'  trieth  the  reins 
and  the  heart/* 

**  Pause  then,  and  reflect  and  tremble. 

'^  Long  was  the  bolt  of  vengeance  suspended  over 
a  chosen  race,  but  a  sinful  nation,  ere  it  was  launched 
to  their  destruction. 

*'  With  the  four  sore  judgments,  the  famine,  the 
sword,  the  noisome  beast,  the  pestilence,  long  were 
they  threatened,  ere  the  menace  was  accomplished. 
Still  in  his  wrath  remembering  mercy — still  unwilling 
to  inflict  the  blow,  hear  Him  who  might  instanta- 
neously have  *'  avenged  himself  of  his  adversaries** 
—  hear  Him  appealing  to  his  guilty  ci'eatures.  *'And 
now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Ju* 
dah  ! — judge,  1  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vine- 
yard. What  could  have  been  done  to  my  vineyard 
that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore  when  I 
looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it 
forth  wild  grapes  ?  *' 

"  Yet  (cried  2^phaniah)  they  said  in  their  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  do  good )  neither  will  he  do  evil  : 
therefore  their  goods  shall  become  a  booty,  and  their 
houses  a  desolation.  And  their  country  was  laid 
waste — their  cities  were  burnt  with  fire.**  **  Before 
him  (says  another  Prophet)  went  the  Pestilence  and 
Burning.'*  And  listen  to  that  appalling  sentence 
announced  to  a  King  of  Judah—*'  With  a  plague 
the  Lord  will  smile  thy  people ;  and  thou  shalt  have 
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great  sickness.    And  "  the  Lord  smote  him  in  his 
t>owels  with  an  incurable  disease.'* 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  let  us 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  a  false  security  j 
let  us  not  vainly  imagine,  that  **  no  evil  shall  happen 
to  us,  nor  any  plague  come  nigh  our  dwellings;** 
Behold  the  destroying  angel  is  at  our  doors.  Already 
*'  the  arrow  has  gone  forth  as  the  lightning*' — af* 
ready  are  heard  '*  the  cries  of  those  that  mourn ;  ** 
'^  whilst  the  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the 
sickness  destroyeth  at  noonday.*' 

III.  Let  us  ^'  consider  our  ways"  then,  ere  it  be  too 
late.  And  may  we  all  feel  (with  deep  contrition  fot 
our  manifold  offences)  that  our  only  safety  is  in  Him, 
"  who  is  mighty  to  save,  and  who  will  never  cast 
away  those  who  fly  to  Him  for  refuge." 

*'  Long-suffering,  indeed,  is  the  Lord  " :  our  God 
will  abundantly  pardon.  With  what  tears  of  pity 
did  our  Redeemer  lament  the  condition  of  irreclaim* 
able  sinners  !  ''He  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over 
it !  " 

**  O,  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !  thou  that  killest  the 
Prophets^^how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together  as  a  hen  ^thereth  her  brood 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not "— ''  He  beheld 
the  city,  and  wept  over  it !  " 

And  now  that  He  sits  on  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
can  he  be  a  less  concerned  spectator  of  the  portentous 
havock  which  sin  is  making  in  the  moral  world — His 
mercy  frustrated,  His  grace  despised  ? 

Woe  to  this  devoted  country,  if  repentance  avert 
not  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High  I  Woe  to  this  once 
happy  island,  that  was  singled  out  from  among  the 
nations  as  the  light  of  the  world-— how  darkened 
and  degraded !  <<  How  art  thou  fallen  f^om  Heaven, 
O  Lucifer !  son  of  the  morning !  " 

But  not  fallen,  we  trust,  never  '^to  rise  again.-^ 
Picture  Him^  who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  beheld 
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the  city^  and  wept  over  it — picture  Him  bending 
from  on  high,  and  beholding  this  favourite  spot  ^ 
•—more  dear  to  Him  than  even  Jerusalem  itself,  as 
the  illustrious  seat  of  His  own  blessed  Religion, 
which  '^  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel/* 
See  Him  (I  had  almost  said)  again  in  tears,  and 
(if  there  be  joy  in  Heaven  over  the  sinner  that  re« 
penteth)  rejoicing  over  those  that  are  lost  and  are 
found !  Hear  Him  exclaiming — "  Why  will  ye  die  I 
1  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth  -, 
wherefore  turn  yourselves  and  live  !  Put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings.  Learn  to  do  well.  And  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  aa  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool.  •• 

But,  remember !  the  present  moment  only  Is  ours> 
the. past  never  to  be  recalled;  the  future  beyond 
our  reach !  Repent  '^  whilst  it  is  day ;  the  night 
cpmeth,  when  no  man  can  work." 

Let  us  then  fall  down  in  reverence  to  Him  who 
came  amongst  us,  to  free  the  guilty  from  punish- 
ment, to  assist  the  impotent,  and  to  give  life  to  the 
dead.  And  humbling  ourselves  in  the  dust,  let  us 
cry,  "  O  Lord,  spare  us :  let  not  thine  heritage  be 
put  to  confusion !  **  "  O  look  in  mercy  on  thb 
nation  !  Great  are  our  privileges,  and  great  our 
iniquities.  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  us,  but 
send  forth  among  us  a  spirit  of  repentance  and  of 
reformation.'* 

With  such  conviction  and  contrition,  the  day  shall 
dawn  upon  us— the  day-star  shall  arise  in  our  hearts. 
And  lo !  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah.  *'  The 
deadly  wounds**  are  bound  up  !-r-the  broken-hearted 
are  healed ! — Righteousness  is  near  !-^*-Salvation  is 
gone  forth!— And  the  isles  shall  wait  on  thee,  O 
Lord/*  their  everlasting  strength^  and  ^' rejoice  in 
the  light  of  thy  countenance,  '* 
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''I  have  to  thank  you,"  said  one  of  our  Bishops^ 
''  for  a  very  seasonable  and  animated  discourse  on  the 
day  of  the  General  Fast.  It  speaks  well  for  a  con- 
gregation when  such  a  discourse  is  published  J>y 
their  desire  3  and  the  disorderly  occurrence  which 
in  a  former  letter  you  mentioned,  is  a  kindred  testi- 
mony from  an  adversary  to  the  efficacy  of  your 
preaching.*' 


R.  P.  to  J.  M. 

1833. 
*        *        *        *    .    * 

Looking  into  Quintilian,  not  longsince,  I  was 
moved  to  indignation  by  that  passage  where  he 
speaks  of  the  decease  of  his. wife  and  two  children. 
His  fate  in  the  loss  of  his  children  he  laments  in  a 
tone  of  impiety,  like  an  Indian  insulting  his  Gods> 
in  revenge  for  his  misfortune.  But  of  his  wife  he 
saidf^'duos  enixa  filios, /e/ir  decessit.***  The  ex- 
pression "feliv*'  suggested  to  me  the  consijderation 
of  a  .happy  deaths  firsts  in  a  worldly,  and  secondly, 
in  a  religious t  sense  :  and  I  traced  out  its  character 
in  a  sermon  which  I  will  soon  submit  to  your  cor- 
rection. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  letter  of  Lord  Ashburton 
[Dunning]  to  Mr.  Tripe  [father  of  Mr.  Prebendary 
Si^wete^  of  Oxton-house.] 

His  lordship's  consolation  was  not  drawn  from  a 
Christian  source. 

*  Seelnstitat.  vol.  i.  lib.  vL  pp.  379—377. 
f   Of  Granger;  who  died  suddenly  whllt^  adminitteripg  tbe 
SecimmtBtf  it  was  asked  in  a  sweet  epigram  : 
^*  A  happier  lot  what  saint  e*er  knew, 
To  whom  like  mercy  shewn— 
Hb  Saviour's  death  in  rapturous  view^ 
And  unpevceiv'd  his  own  ?  " 
D  S 
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The  letter  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Tripe^  merely 
d8  an  autograph  of  Lord  Asfaburton. 

London,  26  Jpril,  17B3. 

''  Your  kind  condolence  reached  me  in  the  due 
course  of  the  post^  and  as  the  melancholy  scene  is  novr 
closed,  I  trouble  you  with  this  acknowledgement  of  it. 

'*  You  suppose  me  in  possession  of  every  argument 
to  bear  this  misfortune  with  becoming  resignation, 
but  I  assure  you  I  find  none  of  the  least  use  to  me. 
It  is  true  that  1  have  occasionally  read  most  of  what 
is  to  be  found  where  you  or  I  should  think  of  looking 
for  argpuments  of  this  sort,  from  the  celebrated  letter 
of  Sulpfcius  to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
down  to  what  is  to  be  met  with  of  more  modern 
manufacture  3-i-but  Cicero's  philosophy  little  availed 
him,  and  in  a  letter  of  his  upon  another  occasion, 
you  find  him  adknowledging  that  time  alone  had 
relieved  him— non  tantum  literte  quibus  semper 
studui,  quantum  longinquitas  temporis  niitigavit« 

''  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  our  little  boy* 
much  better  than  he  has  been,  but  are  far  from 
Jbeing  out  of  pain  on  his  account. 

*'I  am,  dear  Sir>  always  faithfully  yours.  A.*' 


J.M.toR.P. 

1833. 
*        *        *        *        * 

The  arrogance  which  presumed  to  suppress  those 
beautiful  memorials  of  your  late  Exeier  relations 
can  admit  of  no  apology.  They  deserve  to  be  en- 
graven on  the  heart^-monumentum  sere  pereunius 
««— each  word  '^immutable — immortal !  '* 

I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  other  memo- 
rials of  your  deceased  friends  in  the  obituary  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  There  they  will  go  down 
to  posterity^imperishable»^fter  the  monumental 
marbles  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
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R.  P.  to  the  Rev.  Prebendary  M, 

Polwhek,  183a. 
*        *        *        II        • 

Mr.  J.  H.  Vivian  (brother  to  Sir  Husaey)  very 
kindly  presented  to  me  a  pamphlet  describing  with 
picturesque  beauty  and  scientific  intelligence^  his 
visit  to  the  isle  of  Elba. 

This  elegant  little  w^ork  I  had  intended  to  forward 
to  Sir  W.  Scott ;  but  from  various  avocations  lost 
sight  of  it — highly  interesting  as  it  unquestionably  is, 
''Napoleon  (as  Sir  W.  Scott  informs  us)  was  afia- 
ble,  and  even  cordial  (in  appearance)  to  the  numer- 
ous strangers  whom  curiosity  l«d  to  visit  him  i  and 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  anxious  to  explain  such  passages 
of  his  life^  as  met  the  harsh  construction  of  the 
world.  In  giving  free  and  easy  answers  to  those 
who  conversed  with  him,  and  especially  to  Englisb- 
M£N  OF  RANK,  Buouaparteiound  a  ready  means  of 
communicating  to  the  public  such  explanations  con^ 
cerning  his  past  life,  as  were  best  calculated  to  serve 
his^wishes.  In  these,  he  palliated^  instead  of  denpng, 
the  scheme  of  poisoning  his  prisoners  in  Syria, 
the  massacre  at  Jafia,  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d*£nghien,  and  other  enormities."* 

These  general  observations  are  satisfactorily  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Vivian's  narrative : — 

"  The  evening  of  the  96th  (says  Mr.  Vivian)  being 
appointed  for  our  audience  with  the  Emperor,  we 
attired  ourselves  in  regimentals,  and  having  taken 
cofiee  with  Count  Bertrand,  at  a  little  after  8  o'clock, 
we  proceeded  from  his  apartments  to  the  Imperial 
residence,  amidst  a  flood  of  rain.  From  the  en- 
trance, which  was  situated  in  the  left  wing,  we  passed 
into  an  anti-chamber  containing  two  windows^  and 
the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  a  number  of  good 
prints.    Here  we  remained  whilst  the  Count  went  to 

•  Soott^i  Life  of  Napoleon,  vol  viii.  pp.  t79»  tSO.  [ed.  1 8t7.] 
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announce  our  arrival  and  we  were  shortly  after 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  without  any 
form  or  ceremony  whatever.  We  found  this  extra- 
ordinary man  standing  by  the  fire,  at  the  further 
end  of  a  room  adjoining  the  anti-chamber,  and  into 
which  he  had  come,  on  being  informed  of  our  ar- 
rival. This  room  was  about  the  si2e  of  that  we  had 
lefty' and  was  fitted  up  with  old  yellow  furniture^ 
brought,  as  we  understood,  from  the  palace  of  his 
sister  at  Piombino.  On  our  entrance,  he  advanced 
towards  us,  and  we  took  our  station  with  our  backs 
.  against  a  table  that  stood  between  the  windows. 
Whilst  he  was  advancing  he  began  the  conversation :— - 

"  Quel  uniforme  est  celui  que  vous  porte2  ?*'  — 
''CeJuideMilice:'** 

**  De  quel  Cont^  ?  *'— "  De  Cornooailles." 
^^  C*est    un    pays    bien  montagneux  ?  ••  —  "  Oui, 
assez.*' 

•  *'J)e  quelle  hauteur  sont  les  montagnes,  comme 
celles-ci  ? "  —  **  Elles  sont  plus  hautes,  d'une  forme 
diflf«irente,  et  moins  isoMes/* 

**  Sont-elles  aussi  hautes  que  celles  de  la  Prin- 
cipaut^  de  Galles  ?  *'— Pas  tout-k-fait/* 

"Combien  de  toises  de  hauteur  ont-elles ;  6  k 
800  toises  ?  '*-^'*  £tles  ne  sont  pas  si  hautes ;  peut- 
^tre  de  3  k  400  toises." 

'<  Quelle  est  la  capitale  de  Cornouailles  ?  *' — 
**  Truro  est  une  des  viiles  principales.** 

»  ««What  unifonn  do  joa  wear  ?"—«  That  of  the  (Loca^ 
Militia.*' 
.    "Of  what  County ?"*-"Coniwall." 

"That  it  a  very  mouataiooat  country  ?" — '*  Yes." 

« Of  what  height  are  the  mountains ;  are  thej  as  high  as 
those  of  this  island  ?" — «  They  are  higher,  but  they  are  of  a  di£^ 
ferent  character ; — less  insulated." 

«<Are  they  as  high  as  those  of  the  Principality  of  Wales?" 
—«*  Not  quite." 

"How    many    toises    are  there — six  or  eight  hundred  ?"^- 
'*  No,  not  so  many, — ^perhaps  from  three  to  four  hundred." 

<<What   ii    the    capital  of  Cornwall  ?"—<^Tniro  is  a  princi- 
/nU  town." 
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**  Comment !  Truro^  tout  pres  de  Falmouth.** 

"  Combien  de  temps  par  an  ^tiez-vous  assem- 
bles ^" — *«  Un  mois  chaque  ann^." 

"Qui  vous  paycMt— Le  Gouvernement  ?"—  **  Oui, 
le  Gouvernement  nous  payoit^  raais  le  Prince 
R^nt  nous  habilloit." 

.    *'jQuel    rang  avez-vous  —  Colonel?  '*—  "  Non, 
—Major." 

*'Ah!  Miyor."  — •  *' Nous  sommes  la  Milice  des 
Mineurs  de  Cornouailles.*' 

.  'VAh  !  — 11  y  a  des  mines  d'^tain  dans  ce  pays  IkJ* 
— *'  Oui,  et  aussi  de  cuivre." 

"Le  Prince  Regent  a-t-il  des  droits  sur  les 
Mines  ?  *' — "  Qui,  sur  retain,  mais  non  pas  sur  le 
cuivre." 

''  Combien  re^oit-il  par  an  de  ces  droits  ?  **-^ 
*y  De  neuf  k  dix  mille  livres  sterling.** 

Then    turning    to    my  friend  Mr.  W.  he  said : 
'^  £t  vous }  **•»'*  Je  suis  aussi  de  la  Milice*** 
"  De  quel  cont^  ?  '*— "  De  Kent.** 
"  Ah !  nous  et  ions  voisins.** 

Farewell !  —  when  I  can  send  you  another  amus* 
ing  letter^  you  shall  again  hear  from  your  ever 
affsctionate,  R.  P. 

«*  What !  Truro  near  to  Falmouth !" 
*    **  How    long    have    you  been  assembled  every  year? "^-**  A 
month  in  each  year." 

*•  Who  paid  yon— the  OoTeranent  ?*'— «  Yes,  th«  Govern- 
nntpaid  us,  bat  the  Prince  Regent  clothed  us." 

'*  What  rank  liave  you ;  that  of  Colonel  ?"— *<  No,  Major.*'. 
'    <<Ahl     Major/' —  « We  are  the  (Local)   MilUia  of  the 
Miners  of  Cornwall" 

'    •<  Ah!— there    are  mines  of  tin  there?"— "Yes,  and  of 
ecqpper  alsa" 

**Does  the  Prince  Regent  receive  anv  dues  from  the 
mines  ?" — «  Yes,  from  the  tin,  but  not  from  the  copper." 

"  How  much  a  year  does  he  receive  from  these  dues  ?"-^ 
'^  Between  nine  and  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

Then  turning  to  my  friend  Mr*  W.  he  said : — 

*«  And  you  ?^'— «  I  also  belong  to  the  Militia. 

«*  Of  what  county  ?"— "  Kent." 

**  Ah,  we  were  neighbours." 
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Letter  from  R.  P.  to  J.  M. 
My  dear  Friend,  1S3^, 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  suggest  to  you,  that  the  tnii^ 
end  of  all  amusements  is  to  afford  i\\t  necessary 
renovation  to  the  body  and  spirits. 

How  far  in  abridging  our  amusements  we  ar^ 
bound  to  sacrifice  to  ignorance^  is  a  point  which 
will  never  be  determined.  The  most  rigid  have  some 
pleasure  in  reserve :  those  who  profess  the  contrary,, 
tre  hypocrites.  Strict  as  they  appear  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  they  generally  indulge  in  some  secret  vice. 

We  find  children  presume  to  censure  a  parent  at 
cards,  or  an  assembly,  or  a  play.  But  have  they  fio 
'<  secret  faults,'*  which  it  behoves  them  to  pray  ar- 
dently to  "  be  cleansed  from  ?  **  to  say  nothing  of 
that  damning  sin, — the  arogance  which  takes  to  task 
1^  fiither  or  a  mother  whom  they  ought  to  honour ! 

Secrecy,  however,  is  not  the  order  of  the  day :  they 
wbo  speak  against  a  few  harmless  diversions,  have 
90  sort  of  objection  to  convivial  meetings,  protracted 
Jar  beyond  the  hour  of  midnight,  nay,  to  the  st)n« 
rising !  The  saints  live  in  luxury,  and,  amidst  their 
''creature-comforts,"  rail  at  all  who  sanction  not 
their  Temperance  Societies. 

*'  There  may  be  some  who,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  actual  evils  arising  from  the  abuse  of  spirits, 
have  been  almost  deluded  by  the  confident  mendacity 
of  the  Temperance  Society  impostors  into  supposing 
them  absolutely  injurious  in  their  owft  nature,  and 
in  all  cases.  These  gin-shop  exterminators  have,  in 
fdncX,  put  fDrward  the  distinct  proposition  that— 

'Ardent  spirits  are  absolutely  poisonous  to  the 
human  constitution  \  that  in  no  case  whatever  are 
they  necessary,  or  txtxi  useful,  to  persons  in  health  i 
that  they  are  always  in  every  case,  and  to  the  smallest 
extent,  deleterious,  pernicious,  or  destructive  accord- 
ing  to  the  proportiona  in  which  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  system.* 
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•*'  And  for  this  statemei^t  they  profeds  to  have  <high 
medical  authority ! '  No  doubt  it  is  more  profitable 
to  the  medical  man  to  dispense  aromiktic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  and  ex]Yensive  compound  tinctures^  than 
to  send  a  patient  away  for  three-halfpenny  worth  of 
gin  i  and  it  is  always  unfortunate  when  extreme  ig^ 
nora&ce  or  folly,  and  self-interest,  may  lead  to  the 
Same^  itsuk,  fn  such  cases  it  is  safer  not  to  attempt 
shy  discrimination  of  the  motives  from  which  the 
opinloh  or  conduct  may  have  sprung,  but  to  meet 
the  question  fairly  upon  its  merits.  Now  I  defy  any 
man  of  ordinary  opportunity  or  talent  for  observa- 
tion^ in  or  out  of  the  medical  profession,  to  deny 
that  among  the  most  ordinary  causes  of  dyspepsia-— 
that  Protean  malady  to  which  more  miisery  is  fairly 
attrH>utable  than  to  any  other  cause— are  exposture, 
fatigue,  and  coarse  food. 

<'  Debility  of  stomach  may  arise  from  mental  bccu* 
patioD,  the  excessive  use  of  exciting  drugs,  or  diet, 
or  any  other  cause  of  nervous  exhaustion ;  but  the 
causes  most  frequently  operating  on  the  industrious 
labourer  are  those  we  first  specified.  Such  a  man^ 
itfter  a  day  of  toil,  exposed  to  every  ungenial  atmos- 
pheric influence,  returns  to  a  scanty  meal  of  coarse 
and  ill^ressed  food.  At  its  conclusion  he  is  op- 
pressed with  the  uneasy  sensations  arising  from  im* 
perfect  assimilation,  and  is  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  by  food  to  which  his  stomach  was  not 
in  condition  to  do  justice.  This  is  no  extrsiordinary 
case  of  rare  occurrence,  requiring  the  interposition 
of  medical  advice,  though  it  is  likely  soon  to  assume 
a  form  equally  expensive  to  the  paris  and  wretched 
to  the  sufferer^  if  he  should  unfortunately  come 
within  the  reach  of  a  sleek,  sherry-drinking  presi« 
dent  of  a  Temperance  Society.  Experience  or  ju- 
dicious advice  soon  teaches  him  that  a  glass  of  gin 
with  his  food  supplies  him  at  the  cheapest  rate  with 
an  eflfectual  temedy.  It  restores  tone  to  the  stomach, 
snd  enables  it  to  extract  wholesome  nutriment  from 
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the  food  which  would  otherwise  have  carried  with,  it 
the  certain  seeds  of  disease. 

'*  I  abhor  the  base  hypocrisy,  the  unbounded  men- 
dacity, the  flagitious  self-interest  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  gentry  who  figure  most  prominently  among 
the  apostles  of  Temperance  Societies.' 

To  speak  from  my  own  experience,  I  am  ac* 
^uainled  with  several  who  have  entered  into. the 
^' Temperance  conpact/*  if!  may  so  express  myself; 
but  who  are  not  better  than  their  unpretending 
neighbours,  and  who  do  in  fact  those  things  in  secret 
of  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  speak.  1  knew  one 
or  two,  who  had  imposed  upon  themselves  a  task 
which  was  so  grievous,  that  after  a  little  while,  they 
broke  their  chains,  and  danced  about,  exulting  in 
their  liberty,  or  rather  in  their  beastly  licentiousness. 
I  knew  one  man  in  particular,  who  vowed  a  vow 
never  more  to  dnnk  strong  drink,  and  ratified  it  <by 
the  usual  ceremonies  in  a  Temperance  Society.    He 
had  been  accustomed,  on  his  way  from  his  farm  to  a 
market-town,  to  drink  a  glass  of  brandy  or  rum  at 
every  turnpike  and  every  alehouse,  going  and  return- 
ing.   So  many  drams  must  have  produced  a  striking 
e£fect.  From  their  due  operation  on  his  pericranium, 
he  was  wont,  if  he  could,  to  knock  down  every  one 
he  met,  and  was  often  indicted  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery.  He  was  now,  however,  a  new  man.  For  about 
a  month,  I  believe,  he  kept  his  vow.    But  starting 
aside,  all  at  once,  he  made  up  effectually  for  lost 
time,  and  drank  two  glasses  instead  of  one,  at  every 
turnpike  and  every  atehoutefrom  his  farm  to  the  mair* 
ket  totvn,  going  and  returning,  iiW  at  length  he  was 
found  dead  in  a  ditch. 

A  little  volume,  entitled  ''  The  Drama  put  to  the 
Test  of  Scripture,  and  found  wanting,'*was  published 
at  Edinburgh,  I  think,  in  1 830.  It  is  full  of  fallacies. 
Its  positions  are  false,  and  its  reasonings  ridiculous. 
"  Swearing,  indecency,  the  morality  not  that  of  the 
Gospel/'  are  the  author's  charges  against  every  play 
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ID  existence.    Every  drama  is  corrupt  to  the  core  y 
too  malignant  for  a  Plumptre's  purgation. 

Cards^  dancing,  music,  fowling,  and  even  fishingi 
are  equally  obnoxious  to  the  snufiiing  sisterhood, 
and  eke  the  brethren. 

Yours,  &c.  &c.  R.  P. 

P.  S.  Have  you  read  Nelson  (author  of  the  Fasts 
and  Feasts)  on  the  *'  Practice  of  true  Devotion  ?  ** — 
Nelson,  one  of  the  most  pious  of  men,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  cards.  "  Sober  persons,**  said  he,  "  do 
not  make  a  business  of  what  they  should  use  only  as 
ai/it)er«ioii.'*— [See  edit.  183*^,  pp.  28,  !29.] 


After  searching,  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  for  a 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toplady  on  card-playing,  &c. 
I  recovered  it,  and  cried  out  evpriKa ! 

Letter  from  Toplady  to  Mr.  G.  F. 

Very  dear  Sir,  Broad  Hembury,  Nov.  1 9, 1773. 
Never  apologize  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  for  any  re- 
ligious freedoms  which  you  may  be  friendly  enough 
to  take.  Without  pretending  to  the  apostolical  gift 
of  intuitive  discernment,  I  know  too  nmch  of  your 
heart,  to  be  offended  at  such  real  instances  of  your 
esteem.  I  must  be  a  monster  of  pride,  were  i  ca- 
pable of  resenting  an  intimation  which  breathes 
such  sincerity  of  regard,  and  which  you  have  the 
happy  art  of  conveying  with  such  delicacy  of  po- 
liteness. Instead  of  wishing  you  to  intermit  your 
labour  of  love,  1  request  you  to  reprove,  to  rebuke, 
and  to  exhort  me,  as,  in  your  opinion,  occasion  may 
require.  Some  individuals,  of  what  is  called  the  reli- 

f'lQUS  world,  are  so  very  pert  and  impertinent,  that 
have  been  obliged  to  treat  them  as  I  would  the 
ofBciousness  of  wasps  3  and  give  them  a  gentle  slap, 
to  keep  thena  at  their  due  distance.    But,  without 
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any  shadow  of  compliment,  I  ha^e  so  great  and  just 
an  idea  of  the  valuable  friend  to  whom  I  am  now 
writing,  that  I  am  desirous,  not  to  repel,  but  to  in- 
vite and  caress  his  truly  affectionate  admonitions. 
They  even  induce  me  to  love  him  the  better,  and  to 
respect  him  the  more :  nor  can  he  bind  me  to  him 
by  a  stronger  tye. 

As  you,  dear  Sir,  have  unbosomed  your  thoughts 
with  such  transparency  of  genuine  faithfulness,  I 
also,  in  return,  will,  for  once,  consider  you  as  my 
father  confessor,  and  open  my  whole  mind  to  you  on 
ttie  subject  in  hand,  without  disguise  or  reserve. 

1.  I  do  not  think  that  honest  Martin  Luther  com* 
mitted  sin,  by  playing  at  backgammon  for  an  hour 
or  two  after  dinner,  in  order,  by  unbending  his  mind, 
'*  to  promote  digestion." 

9.  I  cannot  blame  the  holy  martyr.  Bishop  Ridley, 
for  frequently  playing  at  tennis  before  he  became  a 
prelate,  nor  for  playing  at  the  more  serious  game  of 
chess  twice  a  day  after  he  was  made  a  Bishop. 

3.  As  little  do  I  find  fault  with  another  of  our 
most  exemplary  martyrs,  the  learned  and  devout  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Philpot ;  who  has  left  it  on  record,  as  a 
brand  on  the  Pelagians  of  that  age,  that  **  they 
looked  on  honeste  pastyme  as  a  synne ;  **  and  had  the 
ipapudence  to  call  him  an  Antinomian,  and  a  loose 
moralist,  because  he  now  and  then  relaxed  his  bow 
with  **  huntinge,  shootynge,  bowlynge,  and  such 
lyke," 

4.  Nor  can  I  set  down  pious  Bishop  Latimer  for 
an  enemy  to  holiness  of  life,  on  account  of  his  say- 
ing that  hunting  is  a  good  exercise  for  men  of  rank, 
and  that  shooting  is  as  lawful  an  amusement  for 
persons  of  inferior  class. 

5.  I  have  not  a  whit  the  worse  opinion  of  the 
eminent  and  profound  Mr.  Thomas  Gataker,  for  the 
treatise  which  he  professedly  wrote,  to  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  card-playing  under  due  restrictions 
and  limitations^ 
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6.  I  think  good  Bishop  Beveridge  was  quite  inno- 
cent in  arousing  himself  with  his  violin. 

7.  The  seraphic  Mr.  Hervey  is,  in  my  idea,  enti- 
tled to  no  manner  of  censure,  for  allowing  the  de* 
vout  father  of  '*  Miss  Mitissa  and  Miss  Serena"  to 
attend  hb  daughter,  *'  once  or  twice,  to  the  thea- 
trical entertainments  and  public  diversions.'"  nor 
yet  for  allowing  him  to  let  the  said  Misses  *'  learn  to 
dance,  in  order  to  acquire  a  genteel  air  and  a  grace^ 
fill  demeanour." 

Observe,  that  in  producing  Mr.  Hervey*s  judgment 
concerning  the  not  absolute  unlawfulness  of  all  stage 
entertainments  and  '*  other  public  diversions,  *'  I  do 
not  mean  to  enter  a  plea  for  myself.  I  have  seen  but 
three  plays  since  I  took  orders  3  t.  e.  for  these  eleven 
years  and  a  half,  and  probably  shall  never  see  an- 
other i  not  because  I  am  persuaded  of  its  being  sin* 
kt\,  (for  I  think  I  might  as  innocently  see  Shake- 
speare's  Henry  IV.  acted  on  the  stage,  as  read  the 
history  of  that  Prince  by.  my  own  fire-side,)  but 
because  I  consider  the  playhouse  as  too  public  a 
place  of  amusement  for  a  clergyman  to  frequent. 
Moreover,  I  was  never  once  at  Vauxhall,  nor  at 
Ranelagh,  for  the  very  same  reason,  and  for  no  other. 
Neither  was  I  ever  at  an  assembly,  except  once :  viz^ 
several  years  ago,  at  Weymouth,  in  mere  complai- 
sance to  Mrs.  Macaulayt  though  we  both  abstained 
from  touching  a  card;  while  there  we  only  saw, 
and  were  seen,  and  chatted  with  those  we  knew.^pr- 
But  enough  of  this  digression. 

8.  I  cannot  unsaint  St.  Chrysostom,  for  admiring 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
read  them  perpetually,  and  even  to  lay  them  under 
hi$  pillow  when  he  slept. 

9.  I  do  not  think  it  criminal  in  that  great  land 
good  and  useful  man>  Mr.  Madan,  to  indulge  him* 
self  in  horse-racing,  and  in  hunting,  fishing,  ami 
shooting*  He  himself  makes  no  secret  of  all  this, 
else  I  would  entirely  have  omitted  to  mention  it.--- 
Now  I  am   not  attached  to  any  of  these  sports* 
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Not  to  the  firsts  for  I  utterly  dislike  it.  Nor  to  the 
second,  because  I  am  rather  a  timid  rider.  Nor  to 
the  third,  because  I  have  neither  time  nor  patience 
enough.  Nor  to  the  fourthi  for  I  never  fired  a  gun 
in  my  life*  But  shall  I,  like  those  in  Hudibras,  and 
like  too  many  censorious  professors  now, 

Compoaod  for  things  I  um  bclipM  to. 
By  blaming  what  I  bmwe  no  mind  to  ? 

God  forbid !  Let  every  man  judge  for  himself,  and 
stand  or  fall  to  his  own  Master  above. 

10.  Archbishop  Williams  required  but  two  hours* 
sleep  in  the  twenty-four.  On  the  other  band.  Bishop 
Ken  seems  to  have  required  twelve;  for  he  says. 

Dull  sleep,  of  sense  me  to  deprive ! 
I  am  bat  half  my  time  alive  ! 

Would  it  not  be  very  absurd,  were  wc,  for  that  rea* 
son,  to  pronounce  Williams  an  holier  man  than 
Ken? 

11.  Shall  1  question  the  piety  of  good  old  Mr. 
Moses  Brown,  because  he  finds  a  pleasure  in  angling 
for  trouts  and  eels  ?  He  shewed  me,  when  I  was 
last  in  London,  some  sheets  of  the  new  edition 
(since  published)  of  his  Eclogues  on  Fishine.  He 
i»  fond  of  that  recreation  himself,  and  as  fond  of  in- 
structing others  in  it.  Is  he  therefore  ungodly  ?  Or, 
permit  me  to  ask,  is  there  half  so  much  loss  of  time, 
at  a  pool  of  quadrille,  as  an  angler's  hook  and  line 
are  attended  with  ?  1  must  add — Which  has  least 
cruelty  in  it  ?  The  depriving  real  fishes  of  life  by 
the  most  excruciating  torture  -,  or  the  playing  for 
fishes  made  of  ivdry  or  mother  of  pearl  ?  * 

1%,  I  will  not  sit  in  judgment  on  my  dear  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  for  having  their  amiable  daughter, 
the  fair  inquisitive,  taught  to  play  on  the  harpsichord, 
to  dance,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Nor  am  1  angry  with  the  fair 
inquisitive  herself  for  being  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  accomplished  females  that  ever  were  entitled  to 
that  character. 
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13.  I  cannot  condemn  the  vic«r  of  Broad  Hem-* 
bury  for  relaxing  himself*  now  and  then  amoQg  a 
few  select  friends  with  a  rubber  of  sixpenny  whist, 
a  pool  of  penny  quadrille^  or  a  few  rounds  of  two- 
penny Pope  Joan.  To  my  certain  knowledgej  the 
said  vicar  has  been  cured  of  the  headache  by  one 
or  other  of  those  games,  after  spending  eighty  tenf 
tweWe,  and  sometimes  sixteen  hours  in  his  study. 
Nor  will  he  ask  any  man's  leave  for  so  unbending 
himself. 

1.  Because  another  person's  conscience  is  no  rule 
to  his  any  more  than  another  person's  stature  or 
complexion. 

S.  Because  the  Word  of  God  no  where,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  bays  one  syllable,  or  drops  one 
hint,  concerning  either  the  lawfulness  or  the  unlaw* 
fulness  of  amusement  by  lots.  And  I  would  no  more 
add  to  the  commandments,  than  to  the  doctrines  of 
God. 

3.  Because  the  apostle  says,  "  Blessed  is  he  who 
condemns  not  himself  in  the  things  that  he  allows." 
Which  b  exactly  my  case. 

4.  Because  the  same  apostle  asks,  '^  Why  is  my 
liberty  judged  of  another  man's  conscience  ?  "  And 
go  say  I.        ' 

5.  Because  I  do  not-  find  myself  hurt  by  this  H? 
berty,  either  in  mind,  body,  or  estate.  Not  in  mind  ; 
for  my  mind  is  sensibly  relieved  by  it.  Not  in  body ; 
for  my  body  is  sensibly  the  better  for  it.  Not  in 
estate ;  for  that  cannot  possibly  suffer  by  it.  I  nei- 
ther win  nor  lose  forty  shillings  per  annum. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Madan,  Mr.  Browne,  and  others, 
have  ^^  given  offence  to  some  weak  Christians,  many  a 
time;  by*  following  and  by  vindicating  such  unhal 
lowed  amusements.    And  those  Christians  must, 

*  I  know  more  tbab  one  OergymaQ  who,  shrinking  io  nbhor- 
rence  from  n  whbt-tnble,  givef  up  half  his  time  to  shooting  and 
fishing. 
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ihink,  be  very  weak  indeed  who  can  stumble  at  a 
straw,  and  break  their  shins  against  a  barley^cprn  ! 

A  very  worthy  female  intimated  to  me,  last  spring, 
in  London,  that  I  ''  offended  some  weak  brethren, 
and  made  them  stumble,  by  allowing  myself  to  play 
at  cards.'*  As  this  was  very  seriously  said,  I  w^s 
going  to  make  a  serious  answer.  But  my  gravity 
suffered  more  than  a  stumble,  for  it  actually  fell,  on 
surveying  the  head  dress  of  the  fair  expostulatiess. 
I  could  not  help  asking,  with  a  smile,  '*  And,  sup^ 
pose  a  weak  sister  was  to  stumble  at  your  elegant 
pyramid  of  hair,  wire,  and  crinkt  ribbons,  would  you 
therefore  reduce  your  attire  to  the  taste  of  that  weak 
sister  ? "  The  good  woman  honestly  replied,  in  some 
disconcertment,  *'  No,  indeed."  "  Then  give  liberty 
as  well  as  take  it.'*  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
lady  and  the  patch,  mentioned  in  the  57th  number 
of  the  Spectator^ 

And  so  much,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  grand  sub* 
ject  of  your  letter.  I  hope  our  correspondence  willi 
in  future,  turn  on  topics  more  edifying  and  vfn'f 
proving.  Surely,  they  who  are  led  by  divufie.  grace 
to  experience  the  best  things  of  God's  spiritual 
kingdom,  should  learn  to  look  on  things  indifferent 
with  the  indifference  they  deserve.  I  have  hardly 
left  myself  room,  to  assure  you  of  the  regard  with 
which  I  am,  &c.  A.  Toplady. 


mmm 


Though  I  never  play  at  cards  myself,  yet  I  do  not 
think  my  old  and  valued  friend  T.  Carlyon,  or  that 
excellent  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Bishop  Buller,  among 
many  other  good  men  whom  I  might  name,  were  a  jot 
less  religious  than  any  other  rector  or  prehite  in 
the  kingdom. 

All  is  fashion,  prejudice,  or  cant ! 


♦         «         ♦         ♦         • 

"^La^ibnt!  ksv  wiy  steim  ^m  look ! 
'ilnii^  fliiimi  iwli  ifcwf  iilirfiii  "• 

As  if  'upbr  vnHft^  to  wUe  mvsy 
The  eveniii^  of  a  wiaicr^s  di^ 
JiBl  n  a  Utile  kaJtk j  bop ! 
Sore,  "tk  BO  harm  to  ptwf  at  Bopc ! 
Am  1  ao  owl,  eoodeoyi'd  to  mope  } 
A  fefaiimr  on  the  looe  Imise-top  ? 
A  pelican  ? — How  bard  my  cise  is  I 
Foigive  me,  if  I  use  your  phrwca. 
It  seems  I  *m  a  oooodted  minx ! — 
'  EtiI  toher  wbo  erU  thinks!  ^ 
Then  joa  are  always  cnnldi^— croaking 
About  mj  finely : — so  provokii^ ! 
Who  in  the  worid  could  e'er  beUeve 
You'd  make  a  fuss  about  a  sleeve  i 
This  morning,  when  to  tie  my  sandal, 
Coz.  Greatbeaot  stoop'd,  your  look  was  scandaL 
You  teU  me  1  do  nought  but  loQy 
Or  jerk  my  pretty  parasol. 
And  you  attack  my  poor  peUsse, 
Too  good  for  such  a  flaunting  niece  $ 
And  next  you  scofiing  cry, '  So — so— ah  J  * 
Ringing  you  changes  on  ray  boa ; 
Nor  cease  to  boar  me  with  broad  hints. 
As  if  I  doated  on  my  chintz, 
A  present  from  my  cousin  Greaiheart'^ 
At  once  it  seems  set  down  '  a  sweetheait  f 
And  next^  more  harassing  than  all^ 
You  turn  and  twist  my  Indian  shawl. 
And  rank  me,  with  a  sapient  sneer. 
Among  the  beauties  of  Cashmeer ! 
La !  would  you  have  me  wear,  like  you^ 
A  satin  sack^  nor  black  nor  blue. 
Vol.  lu  « 
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Stuck  up4  in  stomacher  and  stays. 
The  fashion  of  ray  grandame*s  days  ?  " 
Stiff  was,  indeed,  her  bodice-busk  -, 
And  her  old  satin  was  subfusk. 

And  now,  with  every  creature- coin  fort. 
The  f>atent  chimney  of  Count  Rumford, 
The  blaze,  that  warm'd  so  cheerily 
Her  crimson  carpet  and  settee^ 
Her  tables,  chairs  from  wood  of  rose, 
Scents  to  regale  her  snuffy  nose. 
From  cedar  boxes  black  as  jet« 
In  gilding  bright,  her  cabinet ; 
And  through  Venetian  blinds,  half-seen. 
The  balsam,  first  in  vernal  green  -, 
And  duly  as  the  clock  struck  two. 
The  relish  of  the  high  ragout. 
And  many  a  spicy  viand  rich  in 
The  cookery  of  a  genial  kitchen  j 
And  malmsey — and  perhaps  cogniac! 
— *'  A  little  for  the  stomach's  sake.'* — 
With  all  these  luxuries  blest  or  curst, 
The  impatient  Aunt  her  eyebrows  purs'd. 
And,  opening  wide  her  jallow  jaws  * 
For  utterance  in  Religion's  cause, 
(One  tooth  projecting — quite  a  tusk) 
With  passion  shook,  and  stnnk  of  musk  , 
And  fluttering  on  the  wing  to  pounce 
Fierce  on  her  prey,  exclaim'd — *'  Renounce 
Your  lying  vanities  5  and  know. 
If  you  would  fly  from  wail  and  woe, 
Shunning  the  world's  deceitful  meshes. 
Know  what  to  mortify  the  flesh  is  ; 
This  very  niglit  Pope  Joan  abjure, 
And  read  ** — she  sigh*d  and  look'd  demure — 
"  Your  Bible.     This  will  work  your  cure ; 

*  So  the  Conrnhfjatlow  fur  yellow. 
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To  read  with  us  will  much  avail !  " — 

*'  Yea,"  cried  the  Niece/'  to  read  and  rail !  *  " 

Thinks  I — *'  Her  answer's  flippant — curt ! — 

But  if  the  Niece  we  name  Mist  Pert ; 

Without  a  scruple^  the  old  Aunt 

Well  may  we  christen — Madam  Cant." 

*  Thus  I  have  heard  many  females  run  theroselvet  '*  out  of 
breath."  Miss  Pert  indeed  is  not  «  quite  up  "  to  a  volnbility 
which  is  of  daily  occurrence. 

There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  cant  in  many  of  our  recent  pub- 
lications. Gray's  Elegy,  for  instance,  wants  Christianity.  To 
infuse  a  little  Christian  spirit  into  it,  a  few  pretty  or  petty  stanzas 
have  been  inserted— enough  to  leaven  the  whole  lump ! 

What  cau  be  more  beautiful  to  the  true  believer,  tnaa^- 

**  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies  ; 
Some  pioni  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ! " 
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SECTION  THE  SECOND. 
1S34. 
Polwhde —  Truro, 


Correspondence  WITH  J.  M.»  Merivale,  Dr.  H.> 
Le  Grice,  Da  vies  Gilbert,  Rev.  Prebendary 
Mbakin,  Bishop  C,  Dk.  H,,  Rev.  J.C^ 


ii  -■  i\ 


R.  P.  to  J.  Mi 

My  dear  friend,  Polwhek,  1834. 

As  you  have  always  welcomed  a  letter  of  anecdote> 
)  have  nearly  exhausted  my  fund  of  pretty  8tories> 
\vith  the  view  to  your  amusement. 

I  believe  I  put  you  long  since  in  possession  of 
Walmesley's  story  of  his  fHend  the  Scotsman  at 
iPalmouth ;  who^  when  told  by  his  physician  that  if 
he  persisted  In  drinking  brandy  to  excess  he  would 
infallibly  lose  his  eyesight,  cried  out  in  a  piteous 
tone*  <*  Then  farewell,  poor  e'en  !  **  And  he  lost 
his  eyes>  and  his  life  lil^ewise,  very  soon  after.  But 
1  exhibited  to  Archdeacon  Short  a  family  of  five 
generations,  the  Dunstans,  in  the  vestry-room  at 
Kea ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  great-great-great- 
grandfather. This  man  was  nearly  100  years  old  at 
his  death.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  ardent  spirits,  which  he  drank  more  and  more 
intemperately  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  life  : 
ftlid  his  grandson  this  very  day  assured  me>  that  he 
>mA  jpersuaxled  the  constitution  of  the  Dunstans  was 
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formed  for  brandy  and  rum ;  as  with  them  it  was  s^ 
preventive  or  cure  for  every  disorder ! 

Speaking  of  Walmesley  of  Falmouth,  I  am  ren 
minded  of  two  incidents  that  happened  there,  or  in 
lis  immediate  neighbourhood,  not  a  great  while  aga« 
viz.  the  corpse  of  a  lady  whom  I  well  knew^  brought 

down  to  Falmouth^  from r,  where  she  died, 

in  her  harpsichord  case !  The  lady  had  been  very 
musical  in  life  3  and  she  was  celebrated  in  an  epi-. 
gram  (which  I  forget)  as  musical  in  death.  About 
the  same  time,  a  husband,  not  less  eccentric,  landed 
on  the  Block-rock,  with  his  wife,  and  there  left  her, 
exposed  to  the  wild  winds  and  waves !  She  was 
brought  off  senseless,  but  soon  recovered.  It  was  a 
desperate  remedy  for  epileptic  fits !  The  fits,  it  seems, 
were  transferred  from  the  wife  to  the  apprentice. 
A  wonderfully  accurate  marksman,  this  gentleman 
offered  the  apprentice  *'  a  golden  guinea'*  for  suf- 
fering him  to  shoot  at  a  mark  directly  above  the 
boy*8  head ;  the  boy  standing  still  almost  in  contact 
with  it.  He  discharged  the  ball,  and  hit  the  mark ; 
but  the  boy  fell  into  fits. 

To  come  nearer  home,  shall  I  tell  you  that  Gra- 
ham, not  long  since,  rising  in  a  magnificent  air- 
balloon  from  Truro,  hovered  awhile  over  Polwhele 
house,  60  that  I  expected  its  descent  upon  the  roof. 
The  balloon  dropped  in  one  of  my  fields  hard  by, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  gaping  spectators. 

Among  other  novelties,  an  enormous  dromedary 
with  a  monkey  on  its  back,  appeared  suddenly  before 
our  gr^at  hall  window.  A  casement  was  opened  -, 
and  the  monkey^  not  waiting  for  a  formal  invitation, 
leaped  instantly  into  the  room,  and  seized  our  poor 
Selima,  who  sat  purring  before  the  fire,  and  little 
thinking  of  such  an  exotic  assault.  My  girls  all 
scampered  round,  mounting  chairs,  sofa,  and  even 
tables,  not  quite  in  hysterics : — an  incident  scarcely 
worth  recoixling,  but  as  it  brings  to  our  minds  that 
admirable  monkey-scene  in  Evelina. 
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The  lafit  occurrence  I  shall  mention  (out  of  the 
ordinary  jog-trot  way)  was  a  visit  in  the  beginning 
t)f  this  year  from  Sir  John  Jeffcott^  the  unfortunate 
duellist  at  Exeter ;  by  whode  hands  fell  a  fiopular 
physician  of  that  city.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  by 
gout.  But  Judge  Jeficott  (f  was  informed)  looked 
intently  on  our  family  pictures^  particularly  on  the 
old  Elizabethan  Judge^  the  venerable  Glanville. 


David  H.  to  R.  P. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  your  ''Gornwall>**  you  have  gratified  us  with  a 
more  circumstantial  history  of  pilchards  and  the 
fishery  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  publication. 
Dr.  Bray,  of  facetious  memory,  our  old  rector,  on 
reading  your  description  would  have  overwhelmed 
the  high  table,  and  the  low  tables  likewise,  with 
bushels  of  puns,  perhaps  most  Utmeniable,  But  my 
motive  for  now  taking  up  my  pen  is  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  your  own  Olpis  in  Theocritus  as  worthy  in  a 
particular  instance  of  the  imitation  of  Cornish  Fisher- 
men. The  pilchard,  at  this  moment,  constitutes  the 
great  object  of  enterprize  to  our  fishermen.  It  is 
proceeding  with  some  success,  and  is  only  partially 
impeded  by  a  circumstance  not  unusual  at  this  period 
of  the  season^  we  mean  a  disposition  io  the  fish  to 
temaitl  in  water  too  deep  to  shoot  the  sean  in. 

It  is  with  fishing  in  Cornwall  as  it  is  with  mining, 
left  more  to  chance  than  instruction.  The  fish  are 
easily  discovered  by  a  ruffie  or  rippling  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  by  the  sporting  of  the  fishi  and 
by  a  red  tinge  which  a  large  shoal  invariably  occa- 
sions on  the  sea.  In  some  instances  the  fishermen 
tire  directed  to  the  shoals  by  persons  called  huers, 
vi^ho  are  stationed  on  the  clifi&  to  watch  the  approach 
and  direction,  which  they  indicate  to  the  men  in  the 
boats  by  a  hue  or  particular  cry.     But  here  ends  all 
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precaution,  and  no  art  is  employed  to  lure  the 
swarms  from  out  of  deep  water,  and  into  a  shoal 
favourable  for  '*  sean  shooting." 

This  is  not  the  case  in  Scotland,  Holland,  France, 
the  Isle  of  Mao,  and  other  places  where  sean  fishing 
is  pursued  to  a  great  extent  with  success.  The  fisher- 
men of  these  countries  lure  the  fish  from  200  to  10 
fathoms  deep,  bj  lighting  up  grease  pots,  fixed  as 
low  as  possible  to  the  stern  of  several  boats^  and 
while  the  boats  row  slowly  and  silently  towards  a 
proper  fishing  ground,  they  are  followed  by  the  fish 
in  swarms.  In  the  lakes  of  Canada,  "  spear  fishing  " 
is  carried  on  largely  through  means  of  the  same 
lure.  At  the  commencement  of  night  the  boats  take 
their  stations,  attach  a  glaring  light  to  their  bows, 
and  as  the  fish  rush  with  eagerness  towards  the  im- 
usual  splendid  appearance,  they  are  speared  or  har- 
pooned with  facility.  Immense  quantities  of  fine 
salmon  are  taken  after  this  simple  manner. 

And  now  for  Theocritus  : 

•"  where  01  pis,  on  the  rocky  steep, 


His  tunnies  marks,  reflected  from  the  deep.'* — Idyll  iil. 

[Consult  Warton*s  Theocritus,  vol.  ii.  p.  48,  and 
Swinburne's  Travels,  for  the  Tunny-fishery,  ancient 
and  modern.]  By  the  lights  the  fishermen  sec  deep 
into  the  water,  and  the  fish  at  the  same  time  are 
lured  to  their  destruction. 

My  conclusion  is  this — that  such  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  the  lamp,  from  the  practice  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  must  necessarily  enlighten  the 
Cornish  folk,  unless  they  are  determined  to  shut  their 
eyes  ;  though  in  deference  to  their  own  St.  Anthony, 
we  beg  them  to  look  again  and  again.  The  Saint 
will  protect  his  fishermen  while  he  resigns  the  fish 
to  the  fatal  attraction.  Yours  truly,  D.  H.  * 

*  Polytechnic  Society,  Falmouth,  March  1 885.     John  Buller, 
Esq.,  of  Alorvai  has  offered  ten  guineas  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
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R,  P.  to  J»  H,  Merivale,  esq. 

Dear  Sir^  Polwhcle  House,  1834. 

Your  Anthologia  has  been  a  classical  feast  to  me, 
more  gratifying  to  my  taste  than  any  I  have  ever 
partaken  of  since  the  days  of  my  youth  3  and  happy 
should  I  have  been  in  paying  my  personal  respects 
to  you  at  this  house^  had  you  found  leisure  to  call 
upon  me^  as  our  friend  Captain  Jenkins  informs 
me  you  had  intended.  I  shall  be  more  fortunate,  1 
trust,  on  your  next  visit  to  Truro. 

In  the  mean  time,  1  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your 
perusal  some  pro  re  nat&  productions,  epigrams  and 
levities  in  verse, — mere  doggrel  verse  I  fear, — which 
1  am  almost  ashamed  to  lay  before  you,  as  they  have 
no  pretensions  to  the  old  Greek  simplicity.  Of  those 
which  I  have  picked  out  from  my  little  fasciculus 
epigrammatum,  the  first  comes  nearest  to  the  chai 
racter  of  the  Anthology. 


On  a  watch  reminding  the  author  (then  in  bed) 
of  his  misspent  time  : — 

Alas  !  such  idle  hours  are  fled 

As  leave  my  spirit  ill  at  ease ! 
The  watch  suspended  o'er  my  head 

Hangs  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  ! 

To  which  I  added  afterwards  : 

His  perilous  state  if  not  resembling, 

Still  his  disquietude  I  share  ; 
And  feel  in  every  tick  with  trembling 

The  menace  of  the  single  hair ! 

natural  history  of  the  pilchard,  with  a  view  to  the  fisheries  of  this 
county  ;  or  the  best  account  of  a  series  of  experimenttt  tending 
to  shew^v  the  pilchard  may  he  attracted  to  the  shore. 
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THE  LAMP. 

Priscilla  and  her  husband  at  variance  about  a 
place  in  the  ceiling  where  a  lamp  was  to  be 
suspended. 

"  Hang  ap  the  kmp^'*  Priscillft  cried — 
"  Not  there,"her  husband  straight  replied  : 

*'  Tis  a  wrong  place — ^yoa'll  have  to  mend  it ; 
'*  I  like  not  that  position ; 
**  And,  dear  Priscilla !  yoar  decbion — 

"  I  wish  yon  would  suspend  it." 
"Be  sure,"  (she  said)  *<Tom  !  Tom  1— a  little  faster*'* 

'*  Stop—if  you  do  it  in  that  fashion — 

**  Hang  me,  **  he  utter'd  in  a  passion. 
*'Tom  !  do  you  hear .'  quick — quick^  obey  youc  master  !*' 


THE   GOUT. 

When,  sated  with  rich  Caillipee, 
I  had  my  claret  quafTd,  good  me  1 

And  scoop'd  the  fragrant  melon  ; 
Lo  !  ghastlier  than  he  whilom  was^ 
Gout,  grinning  on  the  ruby  glass, 

Handcuff*d  me  like  a  felon  ! 


Why  thus  incontinently  groan  f 
His  entrails  almost  eaten  out. 

The  Spartan  utter'd  not  a  moan. — 
The  Spartan — oh,  had  not  the  gout ! 


THE  TARTAR. 

Wives  are  in  lecturing  oft  so  sharp, 
Their  husbands  they  to  ire  provoke, 

So  long  on  the  same  string  they  harp, 
In  troth  their  scolding  is  no  joke  ! 
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Day  after  day  Madge  made  a  rout, 
On  generous  Port  denouncing  woe— 

**  Die— -die !  a  martyr  to  the  gout ! 
The  Tartar*  'tis  torments  thee  so." 

**  Too  true  (quoth  he)  ;  hut  check  thy  tongue. 
That  dooms  me  thus  to  die  a  martyr ; 

For,  whether  thou  art  right  or  wrong, 

I  'm  certain  I  have  caught  [the]   [a]  Tartar  ! 


f» 


The  last-left  Evening  Primrose  : 

Of  all  my  loved  Primroses 

That  wooed  the  £vening-hour. 

One — one  alone  its  petals  pale  discloses- 
The  last-left  lingering  flower. 

To  every  hreeze — to  every  hreath 
It  feebly  flits  and  trembles, 
And  my  frail  self  resembles — 

Just  shivering  mto  death  ! 


In  1798  I  addressed  some  playful  rhymes  to  Miss 
,  then  unmarried. 


On  an  Apple-tree  full  of  blossom,  Sept.  llth  ; 

Where  shivering  through  the  leafy  shade 

September  breathes  a  gloom, 
Lo !  yonder  apple-tree  arrayed 

In  all  its  vernal  bloom  ! 

Say,  did  Pomona  bid  it  blow 

At  Meliora's  suit  ? 
Portentous  in  its  lovely  glow. 

Behold  forbidden  fruit. 


*  The  Tartar  of  Port  wine  has  such  an  effsct  with  me,  that 
three  or  four  glasses  are  sure  to  produce  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
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Then,  M eliora !  with  thine  hair 

Such  blossoms  if  thou  weave ; 
Alas !  UQweetiof^  girl !  beware 

The  fate  of  Mother  Eve. 

In  Cornwall  there  is  a  superstitious  notion,  that 
apple-blossom  out  of  season  may  be  fatal  to  her 
who  plucks  it. 


In  the  Introductory  Lines  to  Letters  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott^  183^>  this  passage  occurs : 


— —  *•  *Twa8  my  lot,  ere  long  to  roam 

A  listless  exile,  far  from  home — 

Far  from  these  walls  that  mark  my  birth. 

To  rear  ray  unambitious  hearth. 

Where  Courtenay's  turrets  crown  the  groves, 

And  vermeil  meads  that  Isca  loves ! 

'Twas  then  on  topographic  lore. 

Some  evil  genius  bade  me  pore  ; 

Borne  on  swift  stebd  of  keen  research, 

Hunt  out  a  ruin  or  a  church,"  &e. 

"  Steed  OP  keen  research,"  should  have  been  *'  with 
keen  research,'*  &c.  &c. 

On  this  erratum  of  my  friend  Nichols,  (or  rather 
of  his  compositor)  the  following  £pigram  was 
written : — 

The  historian  tells  us,  that  Caligula — 

But  'tis  a  lie,  I  think  too  big,  oh  la ! 

E'en  for  credulity  to  swallow, 

Deem*d  new  creations  of  such  force, 

He  made  a  consul  of  his  horse ! 

Yet  hath  my  Printer  beat  him  hollow ; 

That  emperor*s  rival.  Master  Nichols, 

No  doubt  for  admiration  stickles ; 

And  (well  with  wonder  may  you  stare),  he 

Hath  made  my  *^ steed**  an  antiquary  ! 
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Other  light  pieces,  chiefly  iQiproniptus  and  Epn 
gramS)  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  Poetry  in  the  third 
Chapter. 

P.  S.  A  translator  of  Tyrtaeiis  is  noticed  by  Cyril 
Thornton  as  Pi-ofessor  Young  who  filled  the  Greek 
chair  at  Glasgow.*  I  was  not  aware  of  any  version  of 
Tyrtffius  into  English  verse  except  my  own.  Have 
you  seen  his  translation  ? 

With  the  late  amiable  Professor  Richardson,  who 
filled  the  chair  of  Humanity  at  Glasgow,  1  had  the 
the  pleasure  of  corresponding. 

My  friend  Dr.  Downman  (had  he  been  living) 
could  have  given  me  every  possible  information  on 
the  subject.  He  was  fond  of  the  Jnthologia,  and 
much  attached  to  epigrams ;  particularly  such  as  re- 
sembled the  ^'  Jelly-bag ;  '*  of  which  I  have  printed 
several  fine  specimens  in  "  the  Recollections."  The 
best  of  Down  man's  poems  was  the  tragedy  of  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,  which  reminds  me  of  a  recent  repartee 
of  Rogers  [the  poet  and  the  wit.]  Its  epigrammatic 
point  would  have  delighted  Downman.  <'May  I 
ask*'  (said  the  author  of  that  most  beautifully 
finished  of  all  poems — ^the  ^'Epistle  to  a  Friend.) 
"  May  I  ask  you/'  (said  Rogers  to  Francis,  the  re-^ 
puted  author  of  Junius)  ''  are  you  really  Junius  ? " 
*^  No,  Sir ! — *  no !'  (cried  Francis,  rising  in  indigna- 
tion) "  no  r  thundered  out  Francis.  "  Enough,"  rcr 
plied  Rogers,  "  enough !  If  not  Junius,  I  'm  sure 
you're  Brutus !  " 

*  The  first  artide  in  Frazer's  MagaziDe  for  June  1835,  con- 
taiDs  a  new  version  c»f  Tyrtasus  into  English  verse.  The  anony- 
mous translator  (and  critic)  speaks  highly  of  my  translation,  but 
thinks  his  own  more  like  the  original.  My  opinion  is,  that  his 
version  has  the  advantage  of  mine  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is 
at  once  poetical  and  faithful.  Mine  is  the  Agag,  walking  de* 
licately;  his  is  the  Saipuel,  that  **  hewed  in  pieces"  the  petit- 
maitre  in  war. 
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R.  P.  to  Dr.  H. 

18S4. 

Not  long  since,  we  had  a  hundred  humourists*  at 
Truro,  high  and  low. 

We  had  an  old  Jacobite  parson,  who  before  his 
craziness  became  notorious,  used  to  bespeak  the 
pulpit  here  or  in  some  neighbouring  parish,  where 
he  railed  at  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  cracked 
his  jokes  upon  Hanoverian  ■  and  rats  and 

red  turnips.    We  had  another  of  the  same  kidney  3 
who,  preaching  a  funeral  sermon  on  a  deceased  lady^ 
observed,  that  she  had  been  a  strict  economist,  and 
in  saving  had  beat  hollow  Sarah  L.  (  who  sitting 
hear  the  pulpit  caught  his  eye)  "  for  I  dare  affirm,'* 
said  he,  "  she  would  make  a  shoulder  of  mutton  go 
further  than  that  woman  would  a  whole  sheep.  '* 
We  had  a  grocer,  fond  of  past  days,  and  particularly 
attached  to  the  Church.     Professing  a  deep  venera-^ 
tion  for  Bishop  Lavington,  he  would  often  carry  his 
customers  (who  cared  little  for  Bishops)  iirom  the 
counter  to  his  dark  parlour  behind  the  shop,  where 
he  shewed  them  a  massy  oaken  chair,  whereon  the 
Bishop  of  blessed  memory  once  sat  beside  him  at 
breakfast.    It  puts  me  in  mind  of  his  sacred  ma*' 
jesty    at    Tillietudlem.      But,    amidst    quips  and 
cranks  innumerable,  his  gesticulations  wei*e  most 
diverting.    On  this  occasion  he  was  not  content  with 
simple  narrative  3  but  would  kneel  down  in  extacy 
at  the  *'  massy  oaken  chair,  on  which  the  Bishop  of 
blessed  memory  sat  beside  him  at  breakfast.'* 

•  Of  these  humourists,  the were  the  cleverest  and 

most  amusing.  In  many  points  of  imitation,  they  excelled  eveii 
Alexander  Stephens,  in  mimicking  the  voices  of  birds  and  beasts, 
they  could  crow  like  a  cock,  cackle  like  a  goose,  gobble-gobble 
like  a  turkey,  coo  like  a  pigeon,  whoop  like  an  owl,  neigh  like  a 
horse,  bray  like  an  ass,  mew  like  a  cat,  and  bark  like  a  dog. 
1  have  heard  one  or  two  of  these  animals  make  responses  to  th6 
rounds  they  uttered  ;  and  children  would  flock  about  them  with 
delight.  "And  children  only?" — the  sanctimonious  plotter 
who  affects  religion,  and  the  grim-visaged  revolutionist  with  no 
f«ligion  at  all,  are  both  on  tiptoe  to  «xclaim.  **  Silly  alike  we 
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We  had  a  clever  fellow^  who  expended  his  humour 
more  frequently  in  little  cutting  notes  than  vivdvoce, 
e.  g,  *'  His  chin  was  elongated  beyond  its  ordinary 
dimensions.  Sampson  would  have  rejoiced  in  a  wea- 
pon better  suited  to  his  purpose  than  the  jawbone  of 
an  ass*' ! — [This  is  a  fragment  of  a  note  in  my  posses- 
sion^ produced  by  an  altercation  at  aturn pike-meeting 
between  himself  and  a  mercer  remarkable  for  his 
long  chin.] 

We  had  at  Kenwyn,  near  Truro,  a  clerical  oddity 
—parson  Karkeek ;  who  would  often  ( as  many 
others  did^  indecorously,)  call  upon  women  to  throw 
away  their  clattering  pattens^  and  the  men  to  take 
off  their  hats  as  they  passed  from  the  porch  to  their 
pews ;  or  order  those  out  of  church  that  coughed 
incontinently;  and  whose  invocation  to  old  Crowgey 
the  sexton  is  still  repeated^  as  almost  proverbial. 
Once  in  the  churchyard  at  the  grave  (the  landscape 
fading  from  the  sights  and  leaving  the  world  to  dark- 
ness and  Karkeek)  **Crovvgey!  I  can't  see!"  said 
he.  *'  Oh  !  the  pan  of  coals  ! — the  coals ! — Blow 
the  coals,  Crowgey  !  "  This  happy  couple^  who  were 
boon  companions  at  the  alehouse,  seem  to  have  been 
prototypes  of  the  Vicar  and  Moses. 

The  same  doughty  parson  would  repeatedly  play 
off  his  jokes  on  a  poor  stuttering  mantua-maker, 
Crety  Hooper, (the  only  mantua-maker  then  existing 
at  Tjuro,  though  we  have  now,  1  suppose,  full  100 !) 
Once  meeting  her  in  the  street,  with  a  pitcher  of 
milk  in  her  hand,  he  attacked  her  by  mimicking  her 
stuttering  -,  when  she  flung  the  contents  of  her 
pitcher  in  his  face,  exclaiming,  ''Thee  wert  a  rook 
before  ;  I  've  now  made  thee  a  magotty-pie  I  "  He 
used  also,  like  Yorick,  to  draw  all  eyes  to  a  <'  sorry 
jackass  of  a  pony,"  which  he  bestrode  most  clumsily. 

hold  such  trifles,  and  the  person  who  records  them ! "  But 
ftgBin  I  say-—**  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco;  "  and,  not  only  sweet, 
hut  safe.  '*  Be  merry  and  be  wise  !  *' — ^Are  they,  who  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  brood  **  stratagems  and  wiles, "  either  one 
or  the  other? 
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Our  parson,  poor  Karkeek,  bemoan'd  his  plight. 
When  stuttering  Crety  *  made  him  black  and  white  ; 
When  with  the  Sexton — groping  blind  as  moles — 
He  scarce  could  get  a  spark  from  Crowgey's  cotUs ; 

And  then — ^when  he  belaboured  his  lean  poney 

Alas !  «'  notandus  Creta^  an  carhone  9  ** 


Truro  Ten-pounders. 

Mt  townsmen  erst  were  pleasant  folks. 

From  Kejhead  to  the  Castle  ; 
At  every  corner  cracking  jokes  ! 

*Twas  one  continual  wassal. 

With  no  proud  gait — ^no  scowling  eye, 

No  sanctified  grimaces,  •f* 
From  Atty  White  J  to  |>arson  Pye, 

They  all  had  happy  fiices. 

The  merry  dames — ^they  boilM  their  crocks  —  § 

Ah !  not  for  dolts  or  loons  : 
The  Corporation  clung  to  cocks  || — 

Their  wives  to  macaroons.  ^ 

*  The  coincidence  of  her  abbreviated  Christian  name  with 
Creta,  is  curious ,  and  of  carhone  with  Crowgey's  coa/f— emitting 
a  spark  to  point  an  epigram. 

•f*  There  was  one  quaint  saying  of  old  Pye,  which  ought  to  be 
recorded,  as  it  may  be  of  practical  use.  A  clergyman  offering 
him  a  burial-fee,  Pye— certainly  not  averse  to  money — refused  to 
uke  it.     <'  No,  no,"  said  he ;    "  pig  never  eats  pig."     Perhaps 

I  ought  not  to  repeat  his  remark,  *<  Truro  is  in  one  respect  only 
like  the  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven' — *  they  are  neither  married  nor 
given  in  marriage.' " 

X  The  Town  Crier,  celebrated  by  Dr.  Wolcot. 

§  Crocks,  or  potboilers.   Alluding  to  **  No  cock,  no  charter  ;" 

II  no  woodcock  on  the  9th  of  October  (the  mayor-choosing 
day)  incurring  the  forfeiture  of  their  charter. 

%  Truro  was  famous  for  macaroons.  Dr.  Wynne  used  to  say, 
(one  of  our  clerical  fashionists,  resident  in  London)  that  it  were 
worth  while  to  come  down  to  Truro,  for  the  sake  of  the  maca- 
roons. 
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But  now,  alas  !  through  all  the  streets^ 
If  Truro  look  arouud  her. 

She  shudders  at  a  hiss,  or  meets 
The  strut  of  a  Teo-pounder. 

From  almost  every  mother's  son 
She  hears  some  fearful  rumour ; 

And  sighs  to  think,  that  scarcely  one 
Hath  either  wit  or  humour ! 


The  Parsonage-house  at  Truro  is  situated  neaf 
two  public-houses,  with  the  signs  of  the  Red  Lion 
and  the  Bear,  A  friend  speaking  to  Pye  of  the 
great  responsibility  of  the  Rector,  and  observing, 
(to  repress  his  levities)  **  Yours  is  a  momentous  task 
—an  awful  situation!"  *'Aye!  (said  Pye)  awful 
enough,  between  a  Lion  and  a  Bear  I  " 


Another  of  his  witticisms  rushes  into  my  mind  : — 
Of  the  elms  in  Truro  Church  Yard  (all  of  coeta*- 
neous  growth)  there  was  one  of  singular  dimensions, 
it  was  difficult  to  account  for  its  peculiar  bulkiness. 
'<  O  !  (said  Pye)  nothing  easier. — ^It  took  root  in 
that  fat  Alderman  I ."  A  corporate  man  of  cor- 
pulent notorieiy-^-once  Toby  Philpot. 

LINES 

On  a  fat  Burgess,  over  whose  grave  an  alder  was 
growing  of  an  uncommon  size  : — 

Lunching  with  Baucis  and  Philemon, 
Two  strangers,  each  a  god  or  demon. 
By  no  means  leit  them  in  the  lurch, 
But  made  their  domicile  a  church-— 
And  dubb'd  him  vicar,  and  to  bless 
His  spouse,  hail'd  her  a  vicaress  I 


MR.   PY£.  C5 

Wlieii  he,  ft  little  before  Baucis 

Ripe  for  the  grave — (what  saith  the  Bard  ?  ) 
Was  buried  in  his  own  Church-yard : 

Where  (as  the  ht  of  parsoas  gross  is) 

From  an  obesity  so  rich 

There  sprang  up  quick  a  buHry  Beech. 

Just  so— -I  told  our  Mayoress — 

An  Alderman  of  plump  address, 

From  asthma  wheezing  like  a  priest^ 

After  a  corporation-feast. 

Died  of  a  surfeit,  to  the  sorrow 

Of  his  big  brethren  of  the  borough* 

And  where  (it  is  by  all  averr*d) 

This  corporate-body  was  interred 

(The  stnry  terribly  appall'd  her) 
That  ALDER  rose,  which  you  can't  spaa: 

Thus  (wond'rous  to  relate)  the  alder 
Was  once  an  Alder-man  ! 

Pye  was  long  declining  in  kenlth.  Many  of  Lord 
Edgcumbe*s  friends  were  on  the  watch  for  hib  de- 
cease. '^  My  pulpit  (said  Pye,  not  long  before  his 
death)  has  been  pretty  well  purified  from  Calvin. 
A  strong  fumigation  was  no  more  than  need  3  Jack, 
to  be  sure,  is  fond  of  smoke.  But  we  cried :  Fly 
away  Jack  J  and  he  was  gone.  How  long  brother 
Mar  tin  (the  come«again  OiliJ  may  abide  among 
us,  I  augur  not.  But  brother  Peter  is  on  the  look 
out."  He  had,  here.  Sir  Harry  Trelawny  in  his  eye. 
And  (what  is  very  remarkable)  Pye  had  a  presenii- 
nient,  that  Sir  Harry,  running  so  rapidly  as  he  did 
from  the  Methodist  to  the  hi^  Churchman,  would 
at  last  go  off  with  the  Romanist.  ''Old  Nick,  too, 
{he  meant  a  neighbouring  clergyman]  is  gasping 
for  breath,  from  eagerness — quite  asthmatic— booted 
and  spurred — his  Rosinante  saddled — at  the  door-— 
But  I  guess  who  will  mount  my  pulpit."  "  Who  ? " 
said  I.  "  Why,  he  who  knows  that,  in  preaching,  to 
speak  to  the  King*s  arms  is  better  than  a  sounding, 
board, — that  *tis  more  than  half  the  battle.*'  And 
then  he  would  add,  seriously — ''The  EdgcuuiVie^ 
have  never  forgotten  their  relations*  At  IllLouut¥.^^< 
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cunibe,  not  Inng  since,  I  heard  his  lordship  ^|)eak  of 
Polwhele  with  great  respect.  **     But  I  received  no 
other  favour  from  the  old  Lord  E.  than^  in  one  letter, 
a  profession  of  regard  for  the  name  of  Polwhele  ; 
and  in  another,  an  invitation  to  his  house ;  and,  on 
my  accepting  the  invitation,  civility  and  attention^ 
when  a  recurrence  indeed  to  the  friendship  of  former 
days,  was  somewhat  flattering.     But  not  a  hint  of 
his  ability,   or  his  wbh,  by  giving  me  a  living  to 
render  such  recollections    available  to    any    good 
purpose,  and  to  convert  shadowy  dreams  into  sub- 
stantial   tangible  realities — not  a  hint  escaped  his 
lips  !     With  all  his  failings,  Pye  was  a  very  charita- 
ble man.    Many  were  tlie  halt^  and  the  blind — many 
were  the  poor  destitutes  whom  he  relieved  by  money 
and  by  clothes,  as  their  necessities  required,  ex^)end- 
ing  much  niore  than  the  whole  income  of  his  living. 
In    our    country  towns,    the   manners    assume 
quite   a    new  aspect.      Changed    from    innocent 
j(x;ularity  to  simulated  seriousness,  instead  of  one 
social  frat^nity  divided  into  parties,  our  townsfolk 
jostle  each  other,  and  mutually  exchange  glances  «if 
indifference  or  distrust.    Knox  has  given  us  in  his 
Essays,  a  pleasant  description  of  a  country  town. 
Were  he  now  alive, '  the  high  people,'  *  the  middling 
people/  and  the  '  low  people '  would  astonish  him>by 
their  habits,  their  follies,  and  affectations.    Exclusives 
were  once  cognizable  only  in  the  actual  world  of 
fashion.     They  now^  at  the  icpiov  fierwiroy,  and  not 
very  far  from  the  dark  Bolerium,  ridiculously  com- 
bine in  keeping  at  elbow-length  the  most  estimable 
characters,  whether  respect  be  had  to  family  or  to 
manners,  to  talents  or  to  vinues.     And,  strange  to 
tell,  they  pretend  to  vices  of  which  they  were  never 
guilty,  and  speak  with  levity  of  crimes  which  they 
dare  not  commit. 

*'Take  an  instance  of  the  conceit  of  the  inferior 
orders, "  said  a  correspondent  of  no  distant  town. 
**  1  desired  my  tailor  (a  gentleman  of  fashion,  and  a 
votary  of  the  Muses)  to  make  my  coat  pockets  of  a 
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capacity  to  hold  an  8vo  Tolurae.  He  had  heen  talk- 
ing to  me  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Scott  and 
Byron ;  when,  afipealing  to  his  love  of  literature,  I 
told  him  that  Dr.  Towers  used  to  have  pockets  large 
enough  for  a  4to.  I  really  hoped  that  such  an  au- 
thority wouM  have  operated  to  my  advantage.  But 
Fashion  seems  to  have  got  the  whip-hand  of  Poetry. 
1  cannot  fbt  the  life  of  me  prevail  on  him  to  favour 
me  with  a  coat  of  the  old  cut !  ** 

'The  dissipation  of  our  country  towns  is  intolerable. 
I  heard  once  a  Bishop  observe,  in  his  Charge,  **  Fas 
est  ab  hoste  doceri.**  His  omission  of  et  [ab  hoste] 
exposed  him  to  the  raillery  of  a  shrewd  attorney  ; 
who,  if  more  inclined  to  flattery  than  to  censure, 
might  have  ranked  his  lordship,  from  his  very  ig- 
norance of  prosody,  with  a  Watson  or  a  Paley. 

But  the  error  I  meant  to  remark  upon,  was  the 
leaving  out  of  ut  in  *'  vive  ut  ifi  publico ;''  which  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  ludicrously  remarked, 
was,  he  believed,  the  neck-verse*  of  the  ladies.  The 
phHosopher  admonishes  us  "to  live  as  if  in  public  ;*' 
but  the  lover  of  display  would  take  the  sage's  maxim 
as  instructing  us — to  "  live  in  public."  **  What  a  sad 
interpolation  (he  would  say)  is  that  little  vt  V 

From  morning-visits  I  shrink  with  abhorrence. 
In  many  Cornish  towns,  however,  morning-visits  are 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  restlessness  or  impertinence 
of  those  who,  like  the  Athenians,  "  spend  their  time 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  hear  or  to  speak  some 
new  thing."  Paul-Pryiam  seems  to  have  changed 
sexes.  Its  attractiveness  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  almost  of  the  night,  is  a  curious  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  West  Britons,  from  the  Mount  of 
St.  Michael  to  the  Castle  of  Dunheved. 

In  my  leap  from  Exclusives  to  the  lower  ranks,  I 
had  unwittingly  jumped  over  the  heads  of  a  distin- 

*  The  veree  read  by  t  malefactor  to  save  his  life,  and  thns  hj 
the  female  sex  to  save  their  lives ;  their  existence  dependiog  on 
publicity. — ^See  Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PI.  viii.  S6*8.^ 

p2 
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guished  set^  who  figui-e  it  away  in  our  towns  and 
villages,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  love  domiciliary  ti- 
sitations,  or  intermeddling  under  the  mask  of  charity. 
This  supervision  and  inquisition  are  chiefly  conducted 
by  giil& — I  beg  their  pardon — by  young  ladies — 
sainted  ladies^  whose  names  should  stand  rubric  in  our 
calendar — superseding  the  Priscnsy  the  Agathas,  the 
Catharines^  the  Lucys,  the  Undecemillas  ^ — those 
virgin  martyrs,  to  whose  zeal  and  energies  our 
heroines,  I  doubt  not,  aspire  with  fond  emotion. 
Why  such  names  should  still  occupy  our  Protestant 
calendar,  I  presume  not  to  conjecture.  It  is  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Pope^  which  our  ladies  would  be  the 
last  to  pay ;  and  for  the  Pope,  I  dare  answer,  that  he 
would  be  the  last  to  confer  upon  the  Cornish  inno- 
vators the  high  honour  of  saints  or  of  martyrs. 

I  have  said  ''  innovators"  —  not  unadvisedly. 
For  is  it  not,  among  a  thousand  other  undomes- 
ticating  irruptions — is  it  not  a  glaring  innovation } 
of  which  our  grandmothers  had  not  a  glimpse,  to 
break  in  upon  the  privacy  of  families^  at  all  hours, 
and  under  all  circumstances  ?  It  is  notorious,  that 
those  presuming  graspers  at  patronage,  in  various 
instances  afifect  friendship  with  a  part  of  a  household; 
and  thus  with  impertinent  familiarity  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  all.  They  often  steal  by  the  court-door 
into  the  kitchen,  where  they  catch,  unawares,  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  ashamed  and  disconcerted, 
as  with  a  linen  apron  before  her,  and  in  a  gingham 
gown,  she  is  busy  in  shelling  her  peas,  or  perha|is  in 
compounding  her  pie.  From  the  kitchen  they  glide 
into  the  parlour,  and  salute  their  friends  in  rapture 
rising  to  receive  them  ! — yes  \  friends;  not  daughters^ 
who  would  have  done  their  duty  in  taking  a  share 
and  an  interest  in  their  mother's  culinary  occupations. 
Alas !  their  pleasure  and  their  boast  is  to  plan 
schemes,  or  to  suggest  occasions  for  usurping  the 
rod  of  the  schoolmistress,*  for  questioning  the  doc- 

*  Schoolmistress,   I  have  great  pleasure  id  finding  that  ray  senti- 
veoto  in  respect  to  schools  exactly  agree  with  those  of  Coleridge. 
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trine  of  the  clergyman,  for  intercepting  the  warrant 
of  the  magistrate ; — all  on  tiptoe  to  traverse  the 
streets,  with  tracts  or  trash  that  swell  out  their  reti- 
cules, and  to  interrupt  the  quiet  of  the  day-labourer 
by  the  tales  of  lying  missionaries. — Ohe  !  jam  satis 

est. 

«        «        «         «        « 

In  various  publications,  particularly  in  the  ^' Rural 
Rector,'*  1  long  since  protested  against  infant  and 
national  schools^  in  the  same  strain  as  follows : — 

"  The  individual  {said  Coleridge)  is  supposed  now- 
a-days  capable  of  nothing.  There  must  be  organiz- 
ation, classification,  machinery,  &c.  Hence  you  see 
these  infant  schools  patronized  by  the  Bishops  and 
others,  who  think  them  a  grand  invention.  Is  it 
found,  that  an  infant-school  child,  who  has  been 
bawling  all  day  a  column  of  the  multiplication  table 
or  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  grows  up  a  more  dutiful 
son  or  daughter  to  its  parents  ?  Are  domestic  cha- 
rities on  the  increase  amongst  families  under  this 
system  ?  The  breaking-up  of  the  cottage  home-edu- 
cation I  think  one  of  the  most  miserable  mistakes 
which  the  well-intentioned  people  of  the  day  have 
yet  made." 

See  also  his  remarks  on  the  Penny  Magazine 
sages  and  philanthropists, — and  also  on  Negro 
Emancipation,  in  "  Table  Talk,"  1835. 

Few  of  the  Bishops  (if  any)  have  countenanced 
infant-schools.  Of  the  seven  Bishops  of  Exeter, 
with  whom  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  from 
the  time  of  my  ordination  to  this  hour,  five,  I  am 
sure,  would  not  have  scrupled  to  join  roe  in  calling 
the  infont  discipline,  infanticide.  And  the  first  three 
most  cordially  agreed  with  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
(to  use  Coleridge^s  expressive  words)  *'  the  breaking 
up  of  the  cottage  homr  education  was  one  of  the 
most  miserable  mistakes"  which  our  education- 
mongers  ever  made. 
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HercKl  the  bftwltn^  brats  of  BedUm 

Into  tbeir  schoolroom  drew  : 
And  mtiny  a  sackliog  (fat  as  fed  lamb) 

Fur  peaccf't  8ak«  Ire  ilew. 

Twas  then  were  hush'd  the  Hebrew  boys 

All  (in  a  dead  calm)  quiet  t 
But.  hark !  what  an  unearthly  noise  I 

What  shrieking  1  what  a  riot ! 

Is  hf  thfltttMMniog  t0  0W  cove 
They  are  let  loose  (oh  !  crimiail) 

(In  limbo  long)  each  little  ghost — 
Who  «<  flentes *'  were  «*  in  limine  ?"* 

Fr6m  Bedlam  (or  the  skadca)  agAlii 

Be  iure  it  Hvy  appear  odd^ 
We  tbue  h«vtf  eonjur'd  back  the  slaioy 

And  e'en  out-herod  Herod  I 


R.  P.  to  ike  Rev.  J.  C 


1834. 


As  you  areaCasuist,  (tho*  not  a  Jesuit,)  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  what  you  think  of  several  doubtful 
points  touchinff  the  domestic  duties  3  and  shall  ad- 
vert  to  some  reflections  which  I  had  set  down  as  sug- 
gested by  incidents  in  a  family  which  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  many  years  ago« 

Thb  Fat  MSB. 

The  principles  of  morality  are  immutable.  Lot 
had  no  ri^ht  to  offer  his  two  daughters  to  prostitu- 


*  Virgil  10  his  <«fle0tee  in  limiat  prh»o>"  Itc.  certMoly 
to  Herod's  massacre  I !  1 


alWded 
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lion.  S^e  a  note  on  Gen.  six,  8,  Flindeirs  Bible. 
Of  this  note  inserted  by  Fltndell  I  highly  disap- 
proved: this  (with  other  obnoxious  notes)  was 
the  occasion  of  my  withdrawing  from  him  my 
assistance. 

If  Jephtha  really  offered  up  his  daughter  for  a 
burnt-offering>  he  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
Divine  law  as  engraven  on  every  heart — a  law  ini- 
mutable — never  to  be  superseded  by  a  vow  ex  pro  re 
Hata. 

Thb  Father,  &c. 

In  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  his  children 
the  pater  faratltas^  from  his  responsible  situation  as 
the  guardian  of  his  ttife  and  children,  and  partico- 
larly  his  liability  to  incur  the  ])enalty  of  the  laws,  ot 
a  penalty  perhaps  more  grievous  in  consequence  of 
their  indiscretions,  has  a  right  to  the  inspection  of 
their  letters.  Not  that  he  will  often  trouble  him- 
self in  the  exercise  of  that  right. 


A  Family. 

Religion,  indeed,  has  respect  only  for  a  family, 
all  freely  and  unreservedly  communicating  to  each 
other  every  transaction  of  the  day,  every  species  of 
correspondence.  Not  a  single  particular,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  should  be  industriously  concealed — 
parents  openly  telling  all  they  know  or  feel  to  their 
children  (but  not  as  in  duty  bound),  and  children 
the  same,  from  duty  and  affection.  Beyond  the 
doinestic  circle  nothing  of  moment  should  transpire. 
Sacred  is  the  obligation  to  family-secrecy.    He  who 
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breaks  it,  should  be  banished  from  his  father's-house^ 
his  sentence  never  to  be  reversed  but  in  consequence 
of  repentance  deep  as  was  the  Prodigal's. 


Filial  Piety. 

On  this  subject  I  was  much  struck  by  an  obserra^ 
tion  of  the  Poet  Gray: — 

**  I  beg  to  inform  you,  (said  Gray,>  that  I  had  dis- 
covered a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is  that  id 
one's  whole  life  one  can  never  have  any  more  than 
a  single  Mother;  I  never  discovered  this  till  it  was 
too  late  ;  every  day  I  live,,  it  sinks  deeper  into  my 
heart.  Many  a  corollary  could  I  draw  from  this 
axiom  for  your  use."  Gray  to  a  young  friend. — 
[Mason's  Gray,  p.  391.]  Gray  seldom  mentioned 
his  Mother  without  a  sigh. 

Alas  I  how  often  da  we  witness  fndifiference» 
neglect,  and  disobedience,  in  sons  and  daughters^  who 
even  profess  themselves  strict  religionists !  Nay> 
there  are  daughters  among  the  elect  who,  to  serve 
a  worldly  purpose,  would  not  scruple  to  cut  off  the 
yellow  lock  I  — See  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Seytla. 


Children.    Dissipation. 


With  no  spirits  to  sustain,  much  less  to  enjoy 
the  revelry  oSf  the  midnight  hour,  and  looking  in 
vain  (1  miglit  say)  for  an  asylum  or  place  of  refuge, 
how  often  have  parents  to  lament  the  indifference  of 
their  children  to  their  drooping  imbecility  I  How 
often  have  we  beard  the  inei^ctual  wish  :  O  that 
my  painful  life  were  ended— thus  condemned  to 
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tumult  and  distraction  ?  Tearfulness  and  trembling 
are  come  upon  me ;  and  a  horrible  dread  hath  over- 
whelmed me !  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove ! 
then  would  T  flee  away  and  be  at  rest !  Incon« 
siderate,  cold  in  their  regard  are  they,  who  will  not 
suffer  fourscore-years  *  to  smile  in  iujeebleness,*  and 
to  sink  down  in  peace !  To  be  permitted  to  descend 
quietly  into  the  grave^  is  all  that  benevolent  old  age 
would  ask  or  require. 


Depravity  of  Children. 

Keen  are  the  sufferings  of  parents — overwhelm- 
ing the  affliction,  when  sons  are  prodigals,  and  when 
daughters  have  fallen  from  virtue.  **  I  would  com- 
fort myself  against  sorrow,  but  my  heart  is  faint 
within  me !  " — Jer.  viiL  18. 


The  dutiful  Child  on  her  Death-bed. 

To  her  parents,  she  would  say  : — **  Through  life 
you  have  sustained  me.  To  you,  under  our  Almighty 
Father,  1  owe  all  I  have  enjoyed  from  my  birth  to 
this  parting  moment.  I  am  indebted  to  you-— deeply 
indebted  to  you,  for  your  care  of  me,  through  many 
an  anxious  day  and  many  a  sleepless  night,  in  watch- 
ing over  my  feeble  in^ncy  and  my  advancing  age. 
I  owe  to  you  my  education,  my  support,  my  every 
comfort.  1  have  been  maintained  by  you  in  health, 
and  nursed  in  sickness.  From  you  1  have  received 
food  and  raiment)  by  you  have  been  indulged  in  a 
thousand  nameless  articles,  to  which  I  had  no  claim. 
How  can  I  repay  you  a  debt  so  vast^  so  indescribable  1 
My  eternal  gratitude  is  yours !  And  if  I  have  ought 
to  leave  to  my  surviving  friends  I  have  no  will  but 
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yours  in  the  disposal  of  it.  Compared  with  what 
you  have  done  for  me,  what  i  have  called  wj  own, 
k  bat  a  drop  to  the  ocean.** 

The  good  father,  (asserting  his  indisputable  right 
to  be  at  least  consulted  on  the  subject,)  would  without 
a  moment*s  hesitation  relinquish  all  to  the  reasoB- 
able  wishes  and  desire  of  so  dutiful  and  affectiofiate 
a  child. 

The  Dyikg  Parent. 

The  happiest  of  all  deaths,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the 
Christian,  who  breathes  his  last  sigh  in  the  bosom  of 
a  pious  and  affectionate  family. 

If  he  hath  disposed  of  his  earthly  possessions, 
equitably,  discreetly,  and  charitably — if  he  hath 
weaned  his  affections  from  the  things  of  this  world, 
counting  all  as  nothing  and  vanity  in  comparison 
with  Christ  and  his  kingdom — if.  as  he  is  fast 
sinking,  he  bear  his  sickness  with  patience  and  re- 
signation— if  he  partake  with  his  friends  around 
him  of  all  spiritual  comfort  from  prayer  and  praise, 
and  from  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christy — such  would  be  indeed  a  happy  de- 
cease. 

if  the  wife  weep  over  her  husband,  now  laid  on 
the  pillow  of  death — if  the  children  hang  over  their 
father  with  tears,  thev  sorrow  not  as  others  that  have 
no  hope—their  grief  is  sweetened  by  the  balm  of 
consolation — tlieir  mourning  has  no  bitterness* 

A  Father's  Blbssino. 

When,  as  his  life  is  closing,  his  children  crave 
his  blessing,  consoling,  indeed,  is  the  prayer ;  and 
every  tear  they  drop  is  balsam  to  his  heart.  **  Hast 
thou  but  one  blessing  ?    Bless  me^  even  me  alao. 
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O  my  Father  !  "-^Precious,  inconceivably  precious  is 
a  |jareDt*&  bleeaing ! 

Apostrophe  to  a  departed  Parent. 

After  a  parent*8  decease)  may  you  be  eoabted  to 
cry  with  coiiiscious  delight :  '*  Mj  supreme  consolation 
is  this,  O  ray  beloved  and  venerated  father  l-^that  I 
have  never  wilfully  caused  thee  Qneasiness*-*tbat 
ainidst  thy  pleasures  I  rejoiced — that  amidst  thy 
pains  and  sorrows  I  sympathized,  and  tried  all  my 
little  arts  to  soothe  thine  anguish  5  and  that  in  thy 
dying  moments  I  watched  over  thee  with  solicitude 
and  grief  !-^Uow  refreshing,  O  my  father !  to  look 
fbrward  to  the  hour^  when,  if,  (following  thy  good 
example,)  T  pass  uninjured  through  the  fiery  trials  of 
a  wicked  iworld>  I  shall  meet  thee,  never  more  to 
parti  amongst  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect." 


1^ 


R.  P.  to  the  Rev,  T.  Le  Grke. 

My  dear  Sir,  1834. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  been  much  en- 
gaged in  correspondence  with  a  lady  whom  I  expected 
to  see  at  Truro,  and  whom,  if  her  health  had  sent 
her  westward,  I  should  have  had  sincere  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  your  acquaintance. 

That  you  may  judge  of  her  style  of  writing — 
which  is  as  far  su[)erior  to  Hannah  Morels  as  H. 
More's  is  to  Miss  Seward's — I  will  give  you  a  few 
extracts  from  her  letters. 

1831. 

As  M.  More  bad  taken  the  Bristol  milk  woman  un- 
der her  protection,  so  Mrs.  B.  has  patronized  a  Ta- 
vistock poetess  in  low  life. — 
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''  Mary  Colling  (says  Mrs.  B. )  1  am  certain  will 
feel  most  grateful  for  the  honour  of  your  name  being 
added  to  her  list  of  subscribers.  It  is  going  on  very 
fairly  5  and  since  I  wrote  to  you  she  has  received  the 
names  of  two  more  eminent  poets — Mr.  Wordsworth 
and  Mr.  Rogei's^  to  add  to  those  of  the  literary  cha- 
racters who  patronize  her  little  volume. 

"  Mr.  Southey,  who  is  a  most  amiable  man>  still 

kindly  exerts  himself  in  her  behalf. 

*        «         *        *        * 

"  When  I  was  in  London  I  bought  a  copy  of  your 
'  Traditions/  a  highly  interesting  book. 

"  1  had  commenced,  soon  after  I  finished  the 
Talba»  another  work  on  a  ti'adition  of  Devon,  that 
1  think  afforded  as  good  a  subject  as  your  ancestor 
Judge  Glanville  and  his  daughter,  for  a  domestic 
tale  of  this  county.  Illness  obliged  me  to  lay  it 
aside,  but  as  soon  as  I  have  prepared  fur  the  press 
poor  Mary  Colling*s  work,  I  hope  to  finish  it ;  and 
then  to  commence  the  undertaking  suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  Southey  5  namely,  to  write  a  local  history  of 
the  town  and  vicinity  in  which  I  live,  uot  con- 
fining it  mei-ely  to  recondite  subjects,  but  to  endea- 
vour to  make  it  as  amusing  as  1  can,  and  to  em- 
brace every  thing — natural  history,  biography^  an- 
tiquities, &c.  &c. 


Mrs.  B.  to  R.  P. 

My  dear  Sir,  Jugust  7,  1833. 

This  morning  I  received  yourverykind  letter,  in  the 
sheet  of  your  Poems,  several  of  which  I  have  already 
read  with  much  pleasure.  I  need  not  tell  you,  who 
are  so  excellent  a  scholar,  that  it  was  a  learned  Greek 
who  said,  "It  is  not  possible  to  be  a  good  poet  with- 
out being  first  a  good  man;'* — and  your  own  poetry 
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reminds  me  of  that  just  saying,  since  it  breathes  the 
pure  spirit  of  a  kind  and  feeling  heart,  expressed  in 
language  as  elegant  as  it  is  appropriate. 

Poetry  should  ever  be  employed  for  the  noblest 
and  the  best  ends — and  what  can  be  more  amiable 
than  to  make  the  flowers^  which  a  kind  Providence 
has  sent  to  give  sweetness  and  beauty  to  solitude,  and 
to  enrich  the  garden  and  the  field,  the  subject  of 
song  ?  It  is  the  love  of  Nature  in  all  her  varied 
forms — from  the  simplest  to  the  greatest,  that  in  all 
ages  we  see  has  been  the  chief  delight  and  consola- 
tion of  the  most  good  and  wise  men.  Nature  is  the 
parent  of  poetry ;  and  with  those  who  cultivate  that 
highest  of  the  arts,  there  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to 
express  myself,  a  perpetuity  of  youth — a  lively  feeling 
of  the  innocent  and  the  beautiful,  which  neither 
sickness,  age^  nor  disappointment  can  destroy.  Po- 
etiy  also  is  essentially  religious,  since  we  see  the 
noblest  examples  of  it  in  the  Sacred  Writings^  that 
have  received  even  the  sanction  of  God  himself: 
and  where  can  it  be  better  employed  than  in  the 
celebration  of  his  works  ? 

The  poems  you  have  written  on  the  flowers  will, 
1  ^m  sure,  afford  much  gratification  to  the  society  to 
which  they  are  addressed.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  that  to  the  Snowdrop,  in  which  these  beautiful 
Hoes  occur— 

'<  Bnt,  are  ye,  Soowdrops !  sprung  from  those — 
To  pensive  memory,  oh !  how  dear! 
Once  clustering — cradled  amid  snovrs, 
Sweet  heralds  of  the  purpling  year ! " 

The  lines  to  Cowper  are  very  good  and  feeling; 
and  indeed  so  much  is  the  merit  of  these  little  poems, 
that  it  would  require  a  regular  review  of  them  to  do 
them  justice;  but  that  review  will  be  best  found  in 
the  pleasure  they  will  afford  to  your  readers  and 
friends. 
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I  have  seen  a  very  handsome  noticeof  your '<  Bio.- 
graphical  Sketches*' in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine; 
and  it  concluded  with  saying  such  notice  would  be 
continued  in  the  next  number,  which  we  have  not 
yet  received.  1  entertain  a  high  respect  for  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  because  it  supports  the  old 
character  of  what  a  periodical  ought  to  be ;  there  is 
no  malignity  in  it»  but  an  ardent  wish  to  do  justice 
to  works  of  merit. 


Of  my  **  Flora  Songs"--!  was  honoured  by  a  let- 
ter from  Southey^  who  speaks  of  their  almost  oe- 
togenary  author,  in  a  language  that  argues  a  dls* 
criminating  judgment,  and  a  Boost  benevolent  heart. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  to  R.  P. 

Dec.  92,  1832. 
***** 

Your  impromptu  on  the  Penny  Magazine  is  full 
of  p<»nt  and  wit^  and  exceedingly  amused  Mr.  p.  -, 
who,  like  yourself,  is  a  true  Tory  of  the  old  school, 
and  thinks  of  the  present  state  of  the  country  very 
much  as  you  do.  He  gave  his  vote  to  Mr.  Yarde 
Buller  at  the  county  election.  I  need  not  add  how 
much  we  regret  that  a  man  whose  principles  would 
make  him  so  desirable  as  a  member  in  the  House, 
should  be  thrown  out.  For  my  own  part,  I  look 
with  terror  on  the  prospect  before  us ;  nor  can  I 
help  observing  in  some  very  striking  points,  the 
great  similarity  between  the  present  times  and  those 
of  Charles  the  First.  The  sectaries,  in  the  same  way, 
are  combined  against  the  Church— 'the  Bishops  are 
also  an  object  of  popular  hatred;  royal  authority 
has  ceased  to  be  respected;  and  licentiousness  and 
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spoliation  are  ready  to  take  the  lead,  on  the  first 
of^fwrtunily,  under  the  names  of  liberty  and  right. 

When  we  recollect  how  much  this  country  hsus 
lieen  blest  and  preserved  by  the  mercy  of  Almighty 
God,  at  a  time  when  so  many  neighbouring  nations 
were  in  misery^  and  the  ungrateful  return  it  has  since 
made  for  those  blessings,  by  murmuring,  discontent, 
and  a  spirit  of  growing  insubordination,  in  all  ranks 
and  at  all  ages,  that  is  truly  fearful,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  England  should  be  given  up  to  the  blind- 
ness and  folly  of  her  own  sins  and  counsels,  since 
God  never  sends  the  scourge  till  all  other  methods 
have  failed.  A  very  few  years  hence,  and  1  questiim  if 
this  country  will  not  be  a  republic,  suffering  from 
its  own  madness,  and  only  to  be  restored  to  reason 
by  the  tyranny  of  some  military  despot.  But  these 
are  sad  forebodings;  and  gladly  do  I  turn  away 
from  them,  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter, 
and  to  assure  you  how  much  pleasure  it  afforded  us 
to  hear  of  your  amended  health. 

«  «  *  »  4t 

Too  surely  have  1  learnt,  by  sad  experience,  that 
all  our  comforts  in  this  life,  even  the  enjoyment  of 
the  society  of  those  dearest  to  us,  depend  in  a  very 
g:reat  measure  on  our  own  freedom  from  pain  in 
body,  and  tranquillity  of  nerves  and  mind.  Still 
as  neither  evil  nor  good  can  happen  to  us  without 
the  immediate  permission  or  will  of  the  Almighty, 
sickness  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  salutaiy  Providence 
as  any  other  thing,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  borne 
with  submission.  It  has  also  another  advantage- 
it  does  the  work  of  time,  and  teaches  us  to  feel  in 
advance,  by  our  own  infirmities,  that  entire  depen- 
dence on  a  Higher  Power  than  this  world  can  give, 
which  is  too  seldom  seriously  considered  in  the  days 
of  our  prosperity  and  our  strength. 

I  wish  I  had  any  news  to  tell  you  that  would  en- 
able me  to  answer  yours  in  the  same  cheerful  spml 
with  which  you  have  written  to  me— a  spmX  \v  \^ 
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delightful  to  witness  in  persons  advanced  in  life^  as 
it  shews  they  have  passed  through  the  world  without 
having  lost  those  fresh  feelings  that  render  the  mind 
so  much  alive  to  whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature,  or 
anuableand  kind  in  their  intercourse  with  society. 
Whenever  I  see  a  man  who  grumbles  at  every  thing 
he  meets,  I  always  think  something  is  wrong  in  his 
own  hearty  and  that  he  colours  all  around  him -by  his 
own  feelings. 


Mrs.  B.*8  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Urban  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  in  several  passages  of  her  letters ; 
to  ivhich  1  might  add  numerous  attestations  from 
Grevilie,  Bailye,  Archdeacon  Nares>  Davies  Gilbert, 
Hay,  &c. 

**  Your  'Traditions'  (says  a  correspondent  from 
the  North  of  England)  as  edited  by  that  excellent 
antiquary  and  admirable  biographer — that  most 
candid  and  generous  of  men, — the  late  Mr.  Nichols, 
have,  as  far  as  I  can  learn — ^and  I  have  a  very  exten- 
sive acquaintance — been  read  with  universal  appro- 
bation.'* 
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The  Impromptu 

On  hearing  the  Penny  Magazine  called 
the  Flying  Mercury. 

Indeed  'tis  a  Mercury ! — with  flash  after  flash 
To  dazzle  and  blind  us,  how  swift  on  the  wing ; 

A  thief  too,  like  Mercury,  it  steals  away  cash  ! 
Then  may  we  not  call  it  a  catchpenny  thing  ? 

All  alert  with  their  pennies  firom  hamlet  or  cottage 
Lo  !  Deborah  the  gossip,  and  old  uncle  Dick  ! 

Blithe  girls  in  full  bloom  and  grey  crones  in  their  dotage  : 
Not  a  stationer's  stall  but  is  Penny-come-quick.* 

And  conjuring  his  coin  from  the  villager^  purse, 
The  Radicals,  certes,  themselves  will  confess, 

That,  whether  it  be  for  the  better  or  worse. 
Every  week  in  a  house  there  is  one  penny-less. 

Over  mountains  and  moors  so  Philosophy  flies. 
From  the  high  to  the  low,  from  the  meek  to  the  mule-ish  : 

And  If  all  the  people  be  thus  penny-wise. 
The  Reformers,  their  leaders,  1  'm  sure,  are  pound-foolish. 


R,  P.  to  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq, 

My  dear  Sir^  Polwhele,  1834. 

In  oar  late  conversations  respecting  the  regulation 
of  the  poor,  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  my 
surprize,  that  the  Benefit  Societies  should  have  hardly 
at  all  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  wisdom  and  experience  of  our  forefathers^ 
indeed^  have  been  very  slightly  regarded  on  this  or 
any  other  subject. 

As  an  instance  of  hovir  little  mankind  are  disposed 
to  learn  from  the  examples,  or  from  the  instructions 

*  The  old  name  of  Falmouth,  whose  origin  is  traced  to  a  little 
shop  of  all  sorts^  where  pennies  came  in  so  quick,  m  to  enrich 
the  retailer. 

O 
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afibrded  them  by  former  ages^  I  will  transcribe  a 
fiassage  from  Tacitus.  Sixteen  hundred  years  after 
that  passage  was  written,  Puor  Rates  were  established 
in  England :  and  about  two  hundred  years  later 
still,  they  were  virtually  re-enacted  with  increased 
energy. 

"  Si  unquam  pauperum  est  venire  hue,  ut  liberis 
suis  petere  pecunias  coeperint^  singuli  nunquam 
exsjitiahuntur,  respublica  defitiet.  •  *  • 
lUinguescet  alioqui  industria,  intendetur  socordia, 
si  nullus  ex  se  met  us  aut  spes ;  et  securi  omnes  ali- 
tll%  subsidia  expectabunt^  sibi  ignavi^  nobis  graves.^ 

Tac.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  s.  38. 
To  Acland's  Plan,  &c.  &c.  I  have  often  adverted : 
and  my  old  and  intimate  friend  Dick  Vivian  the 
Rector  of  Bushy,  had  acted  upon  it  with  signal  suc- 
cess.   In  his  examination  before  the  '<  Select  C6m- 
mittee  on  the  Poor-laws/'  in  I8I79  Vivian  informs 
us,  that  'Mhe  members  of  two  benefit  clubs  in  his  ex- 
tensive parish  had  very  seldom  occasion  to  apply  to 
the  parish  for  relief:  and  it  was  his  opinion,  ^Mhat 
friendly  societies,  if  universal,  would  almost  do  away 
the  Poor-laws ;  that  to  reduce  the  number  of  public- 
houses  would  be  to  diminish  the  poor-rates ;  since 
the  difference  between  three  houses  and  six,  would 
turn  many  drunken  men   into   sober:    and    that 
nothing  could  be  more  shocking  than  workhouses 
for  the  young  or  the  aged — instead  of  schools  or 
hospitals.'**    The  benefit  societies  should  be  estab- 
lished by  law  in  every  parish.    The  subscriptions 
which  are  now  voluntary,  should  be  rendered  com- 
pulsory.   And  all  classes  of  the  community  should 
be  forced  to  contribute,  every  week,  a  certain  sum 
adequate  to  their  means,  in  support  of  such  societies ; 
and  the  justices  should  have  full  power  over  all. 

*  His  brother  the  late  John  Vivian  (one  of  the  most  sensible 
men  I  ever  knew)  was  firmly  of  the  Rector's  opinion  in  respect  to 
benefit- clubs.  With  him  I  liad  the  honour  of  acting  many  years 
If  A  maf  istrate. 
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Thus,  after  a  few  years,  pauperism  would  be 
utterly  extinguished— a  startling  proposition  at  a 
Dioment  when  justices  appear  to  be  set  at  naught 
by  our  legislators. 

A  circular  letter  has  lately  made  its  appearance, 
directed  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  to  the  Magistrates, 
to  enquire  when  they  were  placed  in  the  commission, 
when  they  qualified,  on  what  property,  and  where 
that  property  is  situated — whether,  too,  they  are 
Deputy  Lieutenants  -,  and  if  so,  the  date  of  their  com- 
missions, on  what  property  they  qualified,  and  where 
it  is  situated  ;  with  a  variety  of  other  questions  re- 
lative to  the  clerks,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Now,  if  the  Government  is  seeking  information 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  this  noble  system 
system  of  social  judicature,  (without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world)  and  not  to  overthrow  it,  by 
pbcing  il  into  the  hands  of  their  allies  the  l*en- 
pounders,  or  of  a  paid  magistracy,  well  and  good. 
But  if  other  measures  are  contemplated,  I  dread  the 
consequences.    Give  ear  to  the  illustrious  Canning :  . 

"  One  of  the  most  beautitul  of  our  moral  Poets 
has  said  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Agricultural 
part  of  the  community — that, 

Princes  and  Lordt  may  floarish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  thein,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

'*  So  say  I  of  the  higher  ranks  of  that  same  portion 
of  the  community — the  vn-paid  magistracy  of  the 
country. — !  do  not  dread  the  in-roads  attempted 
to  be  made  on  the  Constitution  of  Parliament, 
wUh  half  the  horror  that  I  do  the  efforts  to  dis- 
parage the  character  of  that  Magistracy,  A  new 
House  of  Commons  might  be  elected — the  Monarch 
might  create  new  Peers ;  new  statesmen  would  be 
found  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  government,  if  the 
present  race  of  public  men  were  swept  from  vVi^ 

g2 
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earth.  But  once  ' destroy  *  that  which  'can  never 
be  supplied/  the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  dispensation 
of  justice  j  once  sour  the  public  against  that,  per- 
haps the  sole  remnant  of  natural  authority ;  once 
thoroughly  disgust  and  dishearten  that  thankless 
self-devotion^  that  unbought  sacrifice  of  time  and 
trouble,  that  benevolent  homage  of  power  and  wealth 
to  the  interests  of  the  humble  and  the  poor,  which 
characterize  the  country  Magistracy  j— let  that  con- 
necting link  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
society  be  once  broken — and  by  that  single  blow 
more  will  be  done  to  disjoint  the  State^  than  could 
he  accomplished  by  the  Radical  Reformers,  with  all 
their  outrageous  declarations,  and  with  all  their 
pikes — when  they  shall  use  them." — House  of  Com- 
mons,  November,  1819. 

In  Cornwall  (it  is  my  firm  belief)  no  Justice  of 
the  Peace  has,  inanyinstance  of  misconduct,  disgraced 
the  Magistracy.  A  feeling  of  independence  and  a 
nice  sense  of  honour  seem  to  characterize  the  present 
rare  of  Justices.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  1  had  the 
honour  to  act  with  Sir  M.  Nowell  at  Mawnansmith, 
and  with  Lord  E&mouth  and  Admiral  Spry  at  Fal- 
mouth, the  clerks  paid  out  of  their  fees  a  portion  of 
our  expenses.  And,  about  fifty  years  since,  when  1 
lived  in  Devonshire,  a  Baronet,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, paid  his  groom's  and  butler's  wages,  by  their 
fees  as  his  clerks.  Such  things  would  now  be  dis- 
dained as  mean,  and  every  way  unbecoming.  Place 
hill  confidence  in  the  Magistrate :  he  will  not  abuse  it. 
Among  the  numerous  "  inventions  '*  "  now  found 
out,"  there  is  one  not  at  all  exceptionable. 

It  is  proposed,  along  the  line  of  mail  roads 
throughout  England,  to  erect  labourers*  cottages  at 
a  distance  of  one  mile  from  each  other,  to  be  occu- 
pied by  discharged  soldiers  having  pensions ;  each 
man  to  have  the  care  of  one  mile  of  road,  to  keep  it 
in  order  and  render  every  assistance  in  case  of  any 
accident.  This  plan  will,  of  course,  be  connected 
with  the  long  talked  of  abolition  of  turnpikes  and 
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road  trusts  (in  many  instances  a  great  nuisance), 
whidi  are  generally  leased  out  to  speculators,  who 
in  some  instances  receive  double  the  amount  which 
is  actually  expended  on  the  improvement  of  roads. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  will  aflford  great  protection 
to  travellers ;  and  in  case  of  accidents  assistance 
may  always  be  obtained  within  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile.  The  inhabitants  of  each  cottage  may  be  pro- 
vided with  every  necessary  to  render  assistance  in 
case  of  accidents  or  robberies,  and  may  also  be  pro- 
vided with  a  large  bell  to  give  an  alarm  along  the 
road  in  case  of  need. 

This  employment  of  pensioners  would,  I  conceive, 
be  free  from  objection,  provided  that  all  the  roads, 
highway  and  parochial,  were  superintended  and  re- 
gulated by  the  magistracy. 

As  a  ludicrous  sample  of  the  vulgar  Cornish,  I 
cannot  help  setting  down  a  servant*s  phraseology  (a 
day  or  two  ago)  to  a  magistrate  :— "There  be  Aree 
pinchers,  Sur !  (said  she)  in  the  hall  ^  wanting  to 
swear  afore  your  magesty !"-— "What!  they  are  sad 
dogs,  then ! "  quoth  the  Justice ; "  I  *11  fine  the  ptn- 
ehers !  "  "I  means,  Sur,  they  wants  to  make  their 
haffidavies  !  "  "  What !  dogs  make  affidavits  ?  "— 
Pincher  (I  need  not  add)  is  the  common  name  of  a 
dog ;  and  pensioners  are  here,  by  the  unschooled 
Cornish,  called  pinchers. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  MS.  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  late  Archdeacon  Hole.  It  seems  to  be 
the  heads  of  a  dissertation  he  contemplated  on  the 
Poor-Rates  of  the  county  of  Devon,  and  was  ad- 
dressed, it  is  believed,  to  Mr.  Chappie,  steward  to 
Lord  Courtenay. 

"Poor-rates  of  Devon  greatly  increased  of  late 
years.  This  partly  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the 
provisions  of  life,  without  an  advance  of  workmen's 
wages.  But  too  great  quantities  of  strong  liquor 
given  them.  Too  many  ale-houses  allowed  in  villages. 
Justices  of  the  Peace  faulty  in  licensing  them  to  in- 
crease the  King's  Revenue.  The  laws  relating  to 
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them  not  put  in  execution.  Complaints  by  Parlia 
ment  in  James  the  First's  reign  of  the  increase  u 
those  houses." 


R.  P.  to  W.  Cobbeti,  Esq.  M.P. 

Polwhelt'House, 
My  dear  Sir^  June  ^6,  1834. 

You  may  be  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  ; 
'  correspondent  of  former  years  $  a  letter  as  from  th< 
dead  to  the  living:  and  possibly  you  may  deem  ii 
an  unpardonable  fAmiliarity  in  my  humble  self  tc 
you«  exalted  as  a  senator  so  far  above  me.  The  faci 
is,  that  uniformly  admiring  your  talents  and  abilitie 
so  powerful,  and  now  delighted  with  your  political 
sentiments  and  conduct,  so  disinterested  and  sc 
nobly  patriotic,  I  cannot  suppress  my  poor  little 
tribute  of  applause,  however  contemptible. 

Notwithstanding  some  apparent  deviations  from 
what  I  think  the  standard  of  political  truth,  J  have 
•  ever  maintained  among  my  friends—- all  of  us  of  the 
old  school — that  Cobbett  would  one  day  arise,  *'  like 
a  giant  refreshed  with  wine'*— a  mighty  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  his  country. 

Excuse,  my  dear  Sir,  these  hasty  lines  from  a  plus- 
quam  septuagenary,  who,  from  the  days  of  our  la- 
mented friend  Gifford  to  the  present  moment,  has 
stood  fast,  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  times, 
a  resolute  Antijacobin.  Truly  yours,        R.  P. 

P.  S.  In  the  recollection  of  the  past,  I  cannot  but 
remember  with  gratitude  your  presenting  me  with  a 
little  volume  of  my  own  poems,  which  you  had  re- 
printed in  America.  You  left  me;  and  went  to  the 
Great  City,  where,  soon  after,  you  almost  died  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  aristocracy  i  all  your  windows 
were  smashed  about  your  ears,  and  you  narrowly 
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escaped  with  your  life. — ^Yet,  at  ooce,   you  turned 
against  us — starting  aside  like  a  broken  bow*  ! ! ! 

Mr.  Cobbett  has  not  been  so  inconsistent,  as  it 
may  appear,  on  a  superficial  view  of  his  charact^.f 
From  1815  to  the  day  of  his  death,  be  did  all  he 
could,  in  support  of  the  farming  interest  and  the 
interest  of  the  Church.  «  The  great  ground  of 
defence/'  says  he,  **  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
this,  that  U  is  tlie  poor  man's  church  ;  that  it  provides 
religious  teaching  free  of  expense  to  him  who  has 
no  real  property  in  the  country  3  that  it  provides  a 
place  of  worship  and  administration  of  ail  rites  and 
ceremonies  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  rich  man ;  that 
he  has  as  much  right  to  his  seat  in  the  church,  and 
the  performance  of  all  its  services,  as  the  'squire, 
lord,  or  the  King  himself  has;  that  the  rich^  having 
the  lands  and  houses  distributed  amongst  them,  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  reserved  to  the  poor  man  this 
hx$  ihare  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
which^he  is  bound  to  defend  against  all  enemies ; 
that  to  take  this  church  from  him,  and  to  tell  him 
to  go  and  hire  and  pay  a  minuter,  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  social  compact  with  him  ;  that  this  church  is 
one  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  poor  man ;  and 
that  therefore  the  government  is  bound  to  uphold  it. 
This  is  the  great  argument  in  defence  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  indeed  the  only  argument  upon 
which  any  Church  Establishment  can  be  defended.*' 

*  The  sbove  letter  originated  id  his  speech  in  hfout  of  the 
aristocracy. 

f  See  account  of  Cohbett*  in  "  Living  Authors,"  under  C. ; 
and  in  the  Supplement.  His  letters  on  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  1  both  here  and  on  the  continent.  Of  this 
piodttctioa  it  was  said,  by  the  Swiss  Historian  Muiler,  it  was  more 
elnqneut  than  any  thing  which  had  appeared  since  the  days  of 
DeoMMtbenet. 

Cobbett  and  Flindell  had  the  same  intellect — the  same  coarse- 
ness— the  same  intrepidity — the  same  tameratiou&ike%%. 
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W.  Cobbeti  to  R.  P. 

Normandy,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
Dear  Sir,  14  July,  18S4. 

I  was  very  much  pleased,  and  not  lefes  surprised, 
at  receiving  a  letter,  with  your  name  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  Good  God !  what  have  I  seen,  and  what  have 
I  done,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  !  I 
am  the  completest  instance  that  ever  was  known  of 
the  effecta  of  diligence,  sobriety,  and  fortitude.  Ah, 
my  dear  Sir !  if  you  had  seen  what  I  saw,  when  I 
came  to  England ;  and  had  been  placed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances In  which  I  was  placed,  you  would  have 

acted  precisely  as  I  acted. 

***** 

You  would  have  discerned,  as  I  did  very  quickly, 
that,^^  to  uphold  Pitt  and  his  followers,  was  to 
assist  in  involving  the  nation  in  an  expenditure, 
and  in  debts  and  taxes,  which  must,  in  the  end, 
enable  the  sons  of  Mammon  to  overturn,  bit  by 
bit,  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  or, 
which  appears  now  to  be  very  likely,  to  produce 
a  state  of  things,  in  which  no  man,  however  great 
his  talent  and  his  virtue,  would  be  able  to  suggest 
measures  calculated  to  save  those  institutions.  This 
is  what  you  would  have  dbcerncd ;  this  is  what  I 
saw,  and  what  I  foretold  from  the  beginning  of  my 
operations.  This  you  would  have  foreseen  also; 
and  foreseeing  it,  you  would  have  acted  as  I  did. 

I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  great  value  of  your  good 
opinion  ;  I  am  very  proud  of  it;  you  are  the  man 
you  always  were  -,  and  all  the  difference  between  you 
and  me  is,  that  I  know  these  deceivers,  and  you  do 
not..  I  hope  that  your  health  will  long  continue; 
and  that  all  yojur  family  are  well  and  happy ;  and  I 
remain,  with  many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter. 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Cobbett. 
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R.  P.  to  Davies  Gilbert,  E$q, 

Polwhele,  1834. 

*  *  *  •  jih 

Setting  my  house  in  order,  I  proceeded  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  letters  which  I  had  not  de- 
stroyed ',  many  of  former  times,  but  the  greater  part 
of  no  remote^  and  some  of  very  recent  origin. 

This  collection  consists  of  fifty-six  volumes ;  con- 
taining letters  from  females,  foreigners,  farmers,  &c. ; 
architects,  builders,  revenue  officers,  merchants, 
stewards^  mine  adventurers,  schoolboys,  village 
schoolmasters,  masters  of  grammar-schools^  printers, 
booksellers,  engravers,  painters,  musicians,  surgeons, 
physicians,  attorneys,  counsellors,  judges,  lord- 
wardens  of  the  stannaries  of  Cornwall,  vicewardens, 
naval  and  military  officers,  the  parochial  clergy,c]ergy 
in  official  situations,  dissenters,  the  dignified  clergy, 
heads  of  houses,  doctors,  bishops^  esquires,  knights 
and  baronets,  lords  and  kings. 

I  believe,  you  put  little  or  no  trust  in  Autographs, 
as  indicating  the  characters  of  the  writers.  But  in 
the  course  of  my  arrangement  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  I  became  almost  a  convert  to  what  I  used 
to  ridicule  as  chimerical.  Old  Derham  seems  to  lay 
a  great  stress  on  the  autograph. — See  his  Physico^ 
Theology,  2d  edit.  1 7 1 4,  p,  3 1 9,  320. 

"  Had  the  handwriting  of  all  been  the  same,  what 
confusion,  what  disturbance,  what  mischiefs  would 
have  been  the  conse<|uence.  But  now,  as  the  in- 
finitely  wise  Creator  hath  ordered  the  matter,  every 
man's  hand-writing  can  speak  for  him  though  absent, 
and  be  his  witness,  and  secure  his  contracts  in  future 
generations.  A  manifest  as  well  as  admirable  indi- 
cation of  the  Divine  superintendence ^nd  manage<- 
ment." 

Shenstone's  authority  has  been  often  referred  to. 
But  Shenstone  has  said  little  or  nothing  more  on 
the  subject,  than  that ''  he  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Jago*s 
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hanilwriting  in  order  to  judge  of  her  temper.**  This 
indeed  implies  a  great  deal.  We  should  have  been 
glad  of  some  illustrating  observations. — See  Shen-- 
stone's  Works,  edit.  %  176*9. 

.  Jh  respect  to  my  own  conclusions  from  the  auto- 
graphs before  me,  it  were  easy  to  shew  that  the  seX} 
country,  and  profession,  are  for  the  most  part  disco- 
verable in  the  handwriting,  if  not  the  genius,  dispo- 
sition, and  moral  character. 

,  The  sexual,  national,  and  professional  distinctions 
may  be  perceived,  I  think,  at  a  glance. 

I.  For  the  sex,  he  who  <'  runs  may  read.** 
.  The  feminine,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
masculine  hands,  have  less  strength,  firmness,  or 
boldness.  They  have  comparatively  a  delicacy — a 
gracefulness  in  the  formation  of  the  letters.  The 
words,  or  rather  sentences,  have  not  the  spaces  be* 
tween  them  so  regular,  and  the  stops  or  points  so 
accurate,  in  ladies  as  in  gentlemen  of  education. 

It  has  been  said,  *'  We  can  discover  in  the  simi- 
larity of  the  handwriting  of  females,  that  they  have 
no  individual  character  at  all— 'most  women  have  no 
characters  at  all.*' 

But,  without  a  question,  some  are  very  sprightly, 
others  quite  the  contrary ;  and  there  are  many  in- 
termediate steps  between  gaiety  and  sedateness. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  sensible  writer  :  '^  LordC. 
pretended  that  he  could  guess  at  the  characters  of 
ladies  from  their  handwriting.  1  think  you  may 
guess  from  their  dancing.  At  any  rate,  when  you 
already  know  them,  you  may  trace  some  resemblance 
between  their  style  of  dancing  and  thinking." 

In  my  autographs,  it  is  very  evident,  that  their 
hands  lean  light  on  the  paper  in  general;  but  in 
many  there  is  a  flippancy,  in  some  a  volatility,  as  if 
their  pens  flew  over  the  paper  quick  as  thought.. 
.Now  a  remarkably  grave  or  serious  young  lady  was 
hardly  ever  detected  in  flippancy  or  flying. 

Mrs.  Macau\ay*s  ^^u  is  deliberate,  intellectual ; 
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Miss  Seward's^  has  intelligence— much  imaginative 
power,  unsteadiness,  perplexity,  affectation }  Han- 
nah More*8,  genius — not  flaming,  but  moderated  by 
clear  good  sense,  and  sustained  by  religiousness^ 
Mrs.  Bray's,  sparkling  sense,  creative  fancy,  and 
sensibility  and  cordiality  of  heart.  Lady  Burrell's  is 
a  firm  masculine  hand,  indicative  of  a  masculine  un- 
derstanding. Mrs.  Laroche  of  Great  Fulfordj  wrote 
slowly  and  correctly,  labouring  to  make  out  her 
family-pedigree.  Miss  Patttr'B  ttbe  novelist)  is  the 
careless  hand  of  a  ready  writer.  That  of  Olivia  Serres 
was  flighty  as  herself. 

II.  Of  National  discriminations  little  need  be 
said.     All  acknowledge  that  they  exist. 

My  Oxford  French  master,  Chamberland,  exhibits 
in  his  letters  to  me  a  sort  of  indecisiveness,  and  orna- 
ments (as  perhaps  he  thought  them)  frivolous  and 
unpleasing. 

In  Chirol  (with  whom  not  long  ago  I  corres- 
ponded) we  have  a  hand  not  inelegant^  but  still 
nationally  chat-acterbtic. 

HI.  Of  Official  or  Profemonal  distinctions  I 
may  instance  (in  thus  cursorily  going  over  my 
letters)  the  village-schoolmaster's  writing,  well-cut 
and  decided— seldom  without  fantastical  flourishes. 

The  exact  formation  of  the  letters,  the  regularity, 
the  uniformity  of  the  writing,  are  remarkable  in  two 
men,  (both  of  the  name  of  James)  one  a  steward  of 
the  late  Lord  Courtenay,  the  other  of  Mr.  Fonner- 
eau.    They  were  quiet,  honest,  unassuming. 

Two  former  stewards  of  Lord  Courtenay,  Brace- 
girdle  and  Chappie,  were  ])ersons  of  a  different  de- 
scription. Their  handwriting  is  stiff  and  pedantic. 
In  Chappie's  we  may  descry  affected  science.  His 
words  are  in  a  manner  indented  and  deeply  im- 
pressed 5  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  evanescent  feebleness. 
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In  old  Bracegirdle's,  we  are  reminded  of  Johnson's 
"  equal  interstices  between  the  intersections  :  **  and 
we  have  here  the  vaunting  of  official  importance. 

Of  the  engravers  for  my  histories,  Bonner  and 
others,  you  may  discern  the  trade  in  sotiaewhat  like 
etching,  which  is  indescribable. 

My  printers  and  booksellers  are  verily  by  their 
own  showing  ^  of  the  trade,'  with  the  exception  of 
Cadell  and  Murray  and  the  Rivingtons,  whose  hand 
writing  is  of  a  superior  order,  un tradesman! ike  and 
free.  Nor  can  I  say  less  of  my  late  venerable  friend 
Nichols  :  his  touches  of  the  antiquary  in  many  an 
agreeable  deflexion,  renders  the  flowing  hand  of  be- 
nevolence in  its  diversities  more  interesting.  I  wave 
this  point,  lest  1  be  deemed  a  flatterer,  in  respect  to 
his  living  representatives  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  hope 
that  they  may  still  live  for  centuries ;  and  that  the 
Urban  of  literature  may  be  as  the  Lama,  everlasting ! 

Among  other  physicians,  Wolcot  and  Downman 
and  Luke  were  my  correspondents.  The  flrst  two 
were  poets.  Their  hands,  though  dissimilar,  yet  bore 
the  stamp  of  inspiration.  Wolcot*s  pen  was  as  Tom 
Warton*s,  distinct  and  lively ;  Downman*s  less  alert ; 
Luke's  in  the  true  style  of  a  phyisician's  prescription. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  law,  with  all  their  supple- 
ness, can  never  slide  away  from  the  detecting  eye. 
Of  those  before  me  (numerous  as  they  are)  Charles 
Kashleigh  seems  to  have  escaped,  alone,  from  the 
lab}Tinth  of  his  profession— ^t he  member  of  an  an- 
cient house,  and  conscious  of  his  lineage. 

Selected  from  among  our  naval  gentlemen.  Lord 
Exmouth  has  good-humour,  negligence,  and  spirit. 
From  the  impetuosity  of  his  character  we  might  have 
expected  a  dashing  hand.  There  are  exceptions  to 
all  genera]  rules.  How  otherwise  are  we  to  account 
for  Sir  Charles  Penrose's  poor,  weak,  finical  hand- 
writing ?  Is  it,  that,  though  he  was  high-minded 
and  generous  in  his  public  character,  he  was  mean 
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in  his  domestic  ?  I  never  heard  of  any  parsimoni- 
ousness  in  our  justly  esteemed  Admiral^  either  low 
or  illiberal. 

Of  Military  Gentlemen,  the  education,  I  believe, 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  hand.  But  General 
Donkin  wrote  (1  might  say)  like  a  soldier*—''  0|)en^ 
bold,  and  brave  ;*'  and  Major  Drewe/like  an  eccen- 
tric soldier^  and  a  man  of  geniuS' — incoherent^  pl&y* 
ful>  extravagant ;  whilst  Captain  £mett*8  handwrit<» 
ing  was  that  of  an  elegant  mind^  polished  as  his 
manners,  and  chaste  as  his  poetry. 

Classed  as  ihey  are,  according  to  mere  external  or 
incidental  designations^  I  shall  notice  a  few  clergy" 
men  only,  dignified  or  undigniGed,  for  the  sake  ot  a 
remark  or  two  on  their  autographs. 

It  happens,  that  these  clerical  worthies  are,  most 
of  them,  authors  of  eminence. 

Peters  comes  first  into  view — the  great  Hebrew 
Petei's — with  Dr.  Borlase  close  at  his  heels ;  their 
hands  very  like,  and  eke  their  heads.  Good-sense, 
wisdom,  knowledge,  philology^  an  even  temper,  a 
consciousness  of  rectitude  without  arrogance,  and  a 
feeling  of  independence,  may  be  presumed  from  the 
clear,  unembarrassed,  and  firm  and  unfioiirishing 
writing  of  these  two  excellent  men.  Peters,  however, 
had  more  simplicity  than  Borlase  :  he  had  more  of 
the  Israelite  in  whom  was  no  guile  :  and  such  is  the 
repcnrt  of  his  autograph. 

Badcock  s  critical  acumen  and  caustic  wit  and 
quickness,  are  evidenced  In  the  strokes  of  his  pen, 
rapid  but  correct.  White's  is  (like  Parr's)  the  pen 
of  exuberance.  Dean  Pearce*s  is  the  hand  of  no 
heavy  writer.  Stephen  Weston's,  inelegant  and 
versatile ;  and  affecting  to  blend  fashion  with  phi- 
lology and  science,  in  all  their  varieties.  Knox's 
and  Gisborne's  not  ill  assorted  in  some  respects ; 
though  the  •'  crepuscular*  light "  of  pedantry  gleams 

•  Knox,  in  his  Essays,  talks  of  the  '« crcpusclw  ol  VnvVv^^X.:* 
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through  Knox's  periods.  Whitaker's  is  the  writing 
of  an  antiqtiary  proud  of  his  vast  8U|)eriority  over  all 
his  tribe,  and  justly  proud.  In  the  whole  contexture 
of  Whitaker*8  letters,  we  have  maernificence  of 
thought,  and  velocity  of  conception,  and  inflexibility 
of  purpose.  H  illiam  Gregor*s  soundness  of  intellect 
and  modesty,  and  taste  and  erudition,  may  be  con- 
trasted almost  with  my  friend  Bailye's  Italianisms; 
where  an  artificial  structure  deadens  the  feelings,  and 
gives  a  specious  and  dubious  appearance  to  what 
claims  from  us  the  praise  of  an  exquisite  sense  of 
propriety  and  delicacy. 

In  Robert  Walker's  hand  we  have  the  mirror  of 
his  disposition  and  his  talents.  His  uncle,  Samuel 
Walker*s,  has  the  traits  of  politeness  and  soberness 
of  mind  and  sanctity  * 

In  a  young  Clergyman,  a  loose,  negligent,  hop- 
skip-and-jump  way  of  writing  betrayed  a  conduct 
wild  and  disorderly.  In  another,  inconstancy  is  in- 
feiTed  from  the  varying  inequality  of  the  distances 
between  the  letters  and  words  and  paragraphs. 

The  Bisho|is,  of  course,  wield  their  pens  with  clas- 
sical ability  and  force ;  some,  indeed,  with  more 
vigour — others,  with  more  facility. 

The  Oriental  Pococke*s  autograph  much  resembles 

*  Sidney's  Life  of  Samuel  Walker  is  too  full  of  generalities, 
and  in  some  points  erroneous.  My  old  Master  Conon  certainly 
did  not  lose  a  single  scholar  hy  his  attachment  to  Walker.  He 
gained  many  by  his  exemplary  piety,  as  associated  with  the  Cu- 
rate of  Truro  and  with  my  father,  the  faithful  friend  of  the 
Master  and  the  Curate. 

Walker,  a  member  of  the  Ringing  Club  at  Kenwyn,  was 
too  urbane  a  man  to  treat  them  with  incivility.  He  was  too  well- 
bred  to  break  off  thus  abruptly  when  invited  to  partake  nf  a 
roasted  pig  for  supper:  **  Give  my  compliments  to  the  Squire 
[Lemon]  and  say  I  am  better  employed."  [p.  12]  Good  manners 
are  doubtless  compatible  with  religion ;  of  which  Sydney 
does  not  seem  to  l)e,  any  way,  aware. 
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Bishop  Lyttelton*8 — both  firm,  equable  in  worda  e«)d 
periods,  as  if  they  were  perfect  masters  of  their  sub- 
jects. 

I^hop  Horne*8  is  not  a  bold^  but  a  serene  hand, 
if  I  may  so  say  5  its  autlic»r  at  peace  with  himself^ 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  his  God.  Bagot's,  savouring 
of  high-birth,  learning,  and  piety.    Randolph's,  ever 
fluent,  and  distinct,  from  the  distances  between  the 
words — the  hand  of  business  and  dispatch,  and  con- 
fidence in  its  correctness:  that  of  Ross,  not  unlike 
Randolph's,  but  not  so  legible.    Bathun»t's,  large — 
like  autographs  which  I  have  seen  of  his  family^  but 
of  late  enfeebled  by  old  age.  Bishop  Tomline's,  that  of 
an  author  whose  pen  was  in  continual  exercise-— of  an 
intellectual  cast.  Buller's,  that  of  a  sensible  and  feel- 
ing rather  than  of  a  literary  complexion.  Courtenay's^ 
more  of  literature,  but  less  of  quietude.     Fisher's, 
plain,  but  inelegant.     Pel  ham's,  not  scholarlike,  but 
speaking,  1  cuuld    fancy,  open-hearted ness,  with- 
out a  shade  of   the    pride    of   nobility.      Bishop 
Mant's,  remarkable  for  placidity  and  equability.    Of 
Bishop  Sparke's,  I  observed  some  years  ago,  in  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  "  What  think  you  of  your  Diocesan's 
hand-writing?     It  appears  10  me  to  be  that  of  a 
mathematician."     So  1  said,  before  in  the  "  Living 
Biography  "  I  jjerceived  that  he  had  been  Senior  Wran- 
gler at  Cambridge.     He  carried  off  indeed  all  the 
classical  prizes^ — Greek,  Latin,  prose  and  vei-se ! — so 
that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  taste  and  genius. 
Having  discovered  this,  I  came  at  length  to  the  con- 
clusion, on  an  accurate  examination  of  every  word 
and  every  letter,  that  his  was  the  autograph  of  Sci- 
enceand  Philology  in  union.  The  science  prevents  the 
more  elegant  formation,  and  obstructs  the  easy  flow  of 
the  letters  and  syllables,  and  sentences ;  and  the  phi- 
lology relaxes   the    stiffnesses,  and  smoothes   the 
angularities.    But  these  are  nugae— mere  faucies  or 
whimsies. 
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IV.  Of  the  unprofessional  persons  before  me,  from 
the  gentleman  or  esquire  to  the  King,  the  hand- 
writing is  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

To  open  my  volume  of  esquires,  rural  or  literary. 
Among  the  country  gentlemen  we  may  often 
see  the  foxhunter  distinguished  from  the  mere  plod- 
ding agriculturist,  by  strokes  unequal  and  wild — just 
answering  to  the  tallyhos  of  the  chace  ;  whilst  the 
unpolished  occupier  of  the  farm  betrays  his  dull 
intellect  by  the  sluggishness  of  his  pen :  his  character 
is  legible  enough  in  the  drawling,  snail-paced  syllables 
and  sentences  of  many  letters  before  me.  But  what 
a  vast  difference  there  is  between  these  rusticated 
folks  and  the  esquires  of  cultivated  minds,  to  be  traced 
from  the  classical  scholar  to  the  poet  or  historian,  or 
antiquary !  To  be  sure,  the  hand  of  the  late  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Denbury  had  its  ups  and  downs  not  the  most 
beautiful.  But  he  had  literature  and  taste  enough 
to  avoid  the  pot-crooks  of  the  rural  gentry.  In 
mounting  up  to  men  of  a  determined  literary  cha- 
racter, the  esquires  of  philology  and  science  step 
forwards  to  puzzle  and  perplex  me.  Perhaps,  I  may 
be  wrong  in  my  classification  as  guided  by  title  or 
station,  accidental  or  equivocal.  But  hesitating  in 
this  matter,  I  thought  the  contrast  of  the  Yahoo 
with  the  squire  of  higher  consideration  might  not 
be  unamusing. 

In  philology,  I  have  selected  from  a  great  mass,  the 
letters  of  Gibbon,  Pennant,  Stackhouse,  Giffbrd. 
Gibbon's  is  the  hand  of  lettered  priggishness  j  Pen- 
nant's the  hand — undecipherable  almost — of  one 
long  habituated  to  look  through  Nature  from  his 
independent  self,  and  to  set  down  quickly  his  original 
observations. 

Stackhouse's  and  Gifford's  are  the  hands  of  men 
of  soimd  learning  and  classical  acquirements  of  very 
great  extent.— Stackhouse  combining  philosophy 
with  science  j  Gifford  in  criticism  keen  yet  candki 
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yet  his  is  a  hurried  style  of  writing,  raising  in  us  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  a  very  tranquil 
mind. 

The  Antiquary  Bi-owne  Willis  (like  Archdeacon 
Hole)  had  a  band  well  nigh  as  obscure  or  unintelligible 
as  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Pyramids.  His  continual 
employment  in  noting,  (fast,  I  suppose^  as  his  pen 
would  go,)  an  infinitude  of  minutiae  will  account  for 
it.  But  this  seems  to  open  to  us  his  character.  He 
was  ever  busy  about  trifles,  unequal  to  any  thing 
great  in  literature  3  which  suggests  to  me  at  this 
moment  the  same  incompetency  and  appetite  for 
trifles,  in  Walker,  my  Cornish  predecessor  in  paro- 
chial history. 

Of  Gough,  as  a  topographer,  I  never  entertained 
an  exalted  opinion.  His  hand  shews  his  high  con- 
ceit of  himself:  it  shews  that  he  looked  down  with 
disdain  on  his  antiquarian  brethren. 

Of  Davies  Gilbert,  1  would  have  suppressed  myself, 
could  I  not  have  said  with  an  assurance  of  being 
credited,  that  his  hand  discovers  all  the  perfections 
that  were  ever  concentrated  in  the  philologist  and 
philosopher. 

I  would  not  insinuate  that  syllables  in  long  suc* 
cession,  falling  invariably  into  strait  lines,  so  as  to 
lose   the  feature  of   almost  every  letter,  are    ab- 
stractedly the  indications  of  science  3  1  would  not 
insinuate,  that  the  Greek  character,  most  elegantly 
written,  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  classic  knowledge 
or    of  taste;   yet  from  my  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Gilbert's  hand,    at  first,  1  may  call  it, 
perspicuous,    and    equable  from  the  first  to  the 
last,   I    descry   in  every  curve  the  adept  in  loga- 
rithms; and  in  the  transitions  from  the  plain 
less  readable  character,  the  acuteness,  the  elegaficc^    ^' 
the  quickness,  and  the  correctness  of  a  man  or  the^         ^:< 
highest  classical  attainments.     His  Greek  chara^er  ^ 
b  uncommonly  distinct  and  fine ;  which,  by  thjp  ^e,     o  \ 
reminds  roe  of  Porson,  who  after  the  paralysn  l^d  \  ^^    ^^ 
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seized  his  tongue,  could  scarcely  utter,  a  word  of 
English,  though  almost  in  his  last  moments  he  could 
articulate  Greek  ore  rotimdo. 

We  read  equanimity  of  disposition  in  the  quiet 
precision  and  uniformity  of  the  hand- writing. — This 
is  not  Sir  John  de  la  Pole's — this  is  not  Sir  G. 
Yonge*s.  Sir  William  Lemon's  is  fair,  flowing, 
placid ;  where  we  may  read  genuine  philanthropy, 
and  cheerfulness  without  levity.  Sir  John  8t. 
Aubyn  is  courteous  and  kind,  scrupulously  atten- 
tive to  all  his  promises  of  patronage^  and  beneficent 
without  limitation. 

1  n  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  we  had  a  man  of  elevated 
and  extensive  views,  and  an  apprehension  of  men 
and  things,  like  lightning  rapid  and  brilliant,  }et 
like  the  sun  radiant  in  glory ;  and  we  had  classical 
and  popular  attainments  beyond  all  vulgar  acquisi- 
tion, and  judgment  and  taste  to  correct  an  exuberant 
imagination. 

The  late  Lord  Courtenay*6  was  a  very  pleasing 
kand,  free  and  not  inelegant. 

Dunning's  (Lord  Ashburton  s)  pretty  neat  hand 
was  formed,  1  conceive,  to  hoodwink  his  professicm. 
Indeed,  he  should  not  have  peeped  out  here  among 
our  unprofessional  men.  There  is  somet hing  afift  ci ed 
in  his  hand.  Tranquil  and  com(>osed,  at  a  glance 
it  shews,  on  further  examination,  a  symptom  uf 
disquietude.  Lord  Colchester's,  a  fine  fiowing  hand. 
Lord  Eldon's  a  beautifully  clear  hand,  indicating  a 
clear  head.  Lord  Mulgrave's,  neat,  not  straight  in 
lines;  l..ord  Melville's,  not  elegant.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  rather  professional  3  and  so  is  Lord  8id- 
mouth's.  Lord  Grenville's,  cramped  by  intirmity. 
Lord  Barrington's,  ill- formed,  careless.  Lord  De 
Dunstanville's.almostillegiblefromhabitualdispatcb, 
as  if  to  sa\e  time — doing  good  unremittingly,  per- 
severingly  3  and  here  we  have  in  every  letter,  1  had 
almost  said  in  every  syllable,  every  word,  eiery  period, 
talents,  and  spirit,  and  benevolence. 
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With  respect  to  CroniweH's  antog;raph.  Sir  W. 
Scott  intimates  :— *'Oriate  he  has  made  the  OLIVER 
as  large  as  a  giant ;  while  the  Cromwell  creeps  after 
like  a  dwarf:  as  if  the  surname  were  likely  to  dis- 
appear one  of  these  days  altogether.** — Woodstock, 
ii,  105.  But  1  possess,  among  my  family  papers, 
an  autograph  of  **  O  Cromwell.*'  This  inconsistency 
shews,  in  appearance,  a  doubtful,  fluctuating  mind  ; 
but  surely,  not  in  unison  with  the  determined  cha- 
racter of  (Cromwell. 

The  small  neat  band  of  Charles  the  Second  has 
some  little  inequalities,  not  the  smooth  writing  of  an 
unperturbed  spirit.  It  looks  as  if  it  shook  now  and 
then — the  tremulousness  barely  perceptible. 

The  autographs  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  Salisburye, 
slight,  spider-like  j  Sir  John  Morshead,  (Lord  War- 
den of  the  Stannaries)  a  gentleman's,  free  and  care- 
less^ Pitt's,  (Lord  Warden)  Jekyll's,  plain,  gentle- 
manly, not  at  all  professional  J  Erskine's,  professional, 
but  quick,  as  if  from  quick  conception. 

But  1  can  proceed  no  further.  It  would  occupy 
a  very  large  space  to  enter  into  the  minute  discrimi- 
nations which  my  fifty-six  volumes  might  give  rise 
to.  **  Verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  **  would  not 
silence  the  objections  of  incredulity  in  yourself,  or 
other  friends  still  sceptics.    Then,  fare  thee  well !  * 


R.  P,  to  the  Rev,  Prebendary  Ikfeakin, 

My  dear  Friend,  1834. 

Among  the  various  modes  or  fashions  by  which 

our  brethren  become  inseudibly  detached  from  their 

parishioners,  is  that  which  (borrowing  a  term  from 

the  Methodists)  1  denominate  '<  the  rounding  system.*' 

*  Innumei'able  autographs  are  now  before  the  public.  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  any  comments  upon  them ;  but  should 
rejoice  to  a  coincidence  of  conclusions  from  the  iiameH,  wiiic-h  I 
possess  IB  common  with  many,  in  those  autographs. 

H   2 
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The  Clergy  are  never  at  rest:  not  one  in  ten 
confining:  himself  to  the  limits  of  his  |)ari8h  $  they 
are  perpetually  changing  pulpits:  so  that  an  invidi- 
ous comparison  between  the  merits  of  *'  our  own 
vUar,**  and  those  of  his  neighbours,  supersedes  all 
such  reflexions  on  the  sermon  as  might  be  of  practi- 
cal use.  And  as  the  new  has  always  an  advantage 
over  the  old,  "  our  own  vicar**  is  thrown  in  the  back 
ground  :  the  fondness  for  novelty  is  thus  encouraged. 
And,  given  more  and  more  to  the  desire  of  change, 
with '  the  old  paths  we  forsake  our  old  pastor.  His 
influence  is  hourly  diminished  ;  to  indifierence  suc- 
ceeds contempt,  and  to  contempt,  hatred.  This  is 
too  generally  the  case.  And  if  we  consider  that  the 
roaming  clergyman  will  be  heard  any  where  but  at 
home,  with  every  prepossession  in  his  favour  as  a 
person  who  has  no  claim  upon  the  purses  of  his 
hearers  ;  and  **  our  own  vicar  *'  with  every  prejudice 
against  him,  on  account  of  his  pecuniary  connection 
with  his  parishioners  ;  how  much  must  we  lament 
the  prevalence  of  fashion ;  upheld  by  too  many, 
though  reprobated  by  the  flrst  authorities. 

"  J  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine,*'  said 
our  Divine  Teacher.  The  good  shepherd  will  have 
too  great  a  regard  for  his  sheep,  to  admit  of  his  ex- 
changing his  fold  for  another;  where  he  cannot 
know  the  sheep,  nor  the  sheep  the  shepherd. 

But  this  species  of  vagrancy  has  gradually  ad- 
vanced upon  us  in  consequence  of  ihe missionary  aber- 
rations; on  which  I  will  not  here  insist;  remarking 
only,  that  the  ill  success  of  our  missions  might,  I 
think,  be  adduced  as  an  auxiliary  or  subsidiary  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Revelation.  Wherever  we  have 
attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Pagans  or  the  Jews, 
our  efforts  have  almost  invariably  failed.  Why  ? 
because  we  were  not  commissioned  from  above  to 
make  the  effort. 

Look  to  the  Prophets.  The  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  will  be  sudden  and  magnificent.  [^See 
Isaiah,  chap.  60,  v.  S,  9,  22.] 
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That  the  Jews  scattered  all  over  the  world  will  be 
miraculously  gathered  to  their  country,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Gospel  was  first  preached,  and  prevailed  wherever  it 
was  preached  from  one  end  of  the  world  almost  to 
the  other. 

Does  it  hence  appear,  that  conversion  was  to  be 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  any  other  than 
miraculous  means  ? 

"  Go  ye  out  and  baptize  all  nations  :'*  to  whom 
was  this  command  addressed  ? 

St.  Paul  went  no  where  but  where  he  was  sent ; 
but  we  go  wherever  we  list  j  and  wherever  we  go, 
are  driven  back  '*  with  a  h'usittg** 


R.  P.  to  J.  M. 

1834. 

¥s  *  *  ^  * 

1  consider  Horsley  as  eminent  in  Scriptural 
knowlege  above  all  other  divines  of  this  country. 
A  ^ieep  mathematician,  he  never  indulged  himself  in 
fanciful  theories.  Never  indeed  has  there  been  an 
instance,  where  a  scientific  man  like  Horsley,  (or  a 
cool  candid  reasoner  like  Paley)  indulged  himself  in 
fanciful  theories.  Yet  there  are  some  who  have  the 
presumption  to  assert,  that  so  great  a  theologian  has 
in  several  points  (especially  in  that  respecting  the 
intermediate  state  of  the  soul)  no  foundation  in 
Scripture  for  his  opinions.  "  So  far  from  it  (they 
say)  his  intermediate  state  of  the  soul  may  be  put 
upon  a  footing  with  the  Romish  purgatory,  or  the 
Mahometan  paradi^e.*'  I  despise  the  objections  of 
mere  sciolists.  Horsley,  I  repeat,  is  a  divine  of  the  first 
order.  And  if  ^'  argumentum  ad  hominem  *'  were 
to  be  admitted,  he  would  bear  down  all  others  before 
him,  irresistibly.  His  celebrated  Charges  are  the 
most  forcible,  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  came 
from  episcopal  authority.     See  what  even  that  puri- 
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taflical  Wilson  says  of  Horsley :  *'  by  his  writings  a 
formidable  inroad  hnd  been  made  on  various  prevail- 
ing hei'esies  and  errors/** 

This  Introductory  Essay  is  a  strange  production  ; 
keeping  us  back  from  Wiiberibrce  by  its  imperti- 
nences ;  setting  itself  up  most  arrogantly  against 
Archdeacon  Nares  in  the  British  Critic  ',  and  detract- 
ing from  the  merits  of  the  British  Critic,  as  con- 
ducted in  a  style  which  '*  alienated  the  confidence  of 
the  public  !*'  This  is  calumny  which  1  cannot  but 
notice  with  scorn  and  indignation.  My  feelings, 
indeed,  are  not  to  be  wondered  at  5  as  a  large  portion 
of  what  has  appeared  against  the  sect  to  which  Wil- 
berforce  was  attached,  was  written  by  myself.  That 
in  the  Blagdonian  controversy,  likewise,  pars  magna 
fui,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess.  Neither  Wilber- 
force  nor  Mrs.  H.  More  could  be  expected  to  recom- 
mend to  their  disciples  either  the  British  Critic  or 
the  Ant i- Jacobin  Review. 

Before  I  drop  Wilson,  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  exposing  him  (not  to  contempt)  to  pity,  by 
an  extract  from  the  Introductory  Essay:  self-suffici- 
ent 1  think,  all  efficient  (he  would  say)  under  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Grace.  ''Those,  whom 
Law  or  Nelson,  or  the  Author  of  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  had  trained  to  piety,  Wilberforce  has  led  to 
more  Evangelical  views  of  Religion.**  p.  xxxii.  This 
was  impossible !  For  Evangelical  read  EnthusiasticaL 
Respecting  the  Methodists,  see  an  abominable  para- 
graph at  p.  27.  Wilson  has  done  no  good  to  Wilber- 
force. He  has  kept  us  at  the  threshold  for  a  tedious 
length  of  time.  We  are  wearied  by  his  dogmatical 
stuff.  Detained  at  the  porch,  we  now  enter  the  tem- 
ple with  exhausted  spirits.  But  Wilberforce,  with  all 
his  sectarianism,  had  none  of  Wilson's  notions : 
and  in  one  or  two  articles  of  the  British  Critic,  I  am 
sure,  we  have  done  justice  to  Wilberforce. 

*  Introduction  to  Wilberforce's  Pmctical  View,  &&  p.  7» 
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R.  P.  to  J,  M. 


in  consequence  of  his  reading  a  Sermon  of  Mr, 

Blunfs. 

1834. 

It  has  appeared  in  my  "  Traditions,**  &c.  that  I 
had  a  frequent  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Macaulay  and 
her  venerable  friend  Dr.  Wilson  (son  of  that  good 
Bishop  Wilson !)  at  Alfred- house  in  Bath. 

In  conversation  (as  well  as  in  her  writings)  Mrs. 
Macaulay  had  a  command  of  language  not  equalled 
by  the  most  elocpient  of  her  sex — not  even  by  Han- 
nah More  herself  1  But  (what  1  greatly  regretted) 
she  betrayed  the  sceptic  when  talking  on  religious 
subjects.  One  evening  at  tea,  I  well  remember,  I 
was  greatly  startled  at  her  bold  attack  upon  St.  Paul 
— \ery  injudicious,  certainly,  in  conversation  with 
a  boy  ; — for  such  I  was,  just  matriculated  at  Oxford. 

I  was  suri^rised,  and  then  irritated  ;  not  only  by 
her  talk,  but  by  Dr.  Wilson's  suffering  her  to  go  on 
unchecked,  indeed  approved  and  applauded.  From 
the  impression  made  on  my  young  mind,  I  recollect 
almost  her  very  words. 

On  "  the  inconclusive  reasoner,**  as  Priestley 
called  the  Apostle,  she  animadverted  in  harsh 
terms  ;  and  adverting  to  that  sublime  and  beautiful 
chapter^  [xv.  Corinth.]  she  censured  several  of  its 
finest  passages,  mistaking  illustration  for  argument, 
^he  then  turned  to  that  part  of  St.  PauKs  character, 
where  (in  conformity  to  his  declaration,  that  he  was 
'^all  things  to  all  men/')  his  versatility  (she  said) 
was  highly  reprehensible.  And  she  laughed  at  his 
attention  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  the  case 
of  Timothy's  circumcision;  and  instanced  in  proof  of 
his  superstition,  his  shaving  his  head  at  Cenchrea, 
in  spite  of  his  human  literature  and  his  sqpematural 
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intelligence.  Of  all  this  I  made  memoranda  in  my 
note-book  5  and  I  could  not  but  think  her  abomi- 
nably profane. 

I  scarcely,  therefore,  should  have  expected  to  see 
the  Apostle  taken  to  task  for  similar  inadvertences 
and  delinquencies  in  a  lecture  of  a  learned  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England — a  Divine,  indeed,  breathing 
forth  professions  of  preternatural  piety ! 

Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  History  of  St.  Paul,  [part  ii.  lect. 
v.]  accuses  the  Apostle  of  inconsistency,  and  of  disin- 
genuousness  [pp.  l(H — lO?.] 

In  joining  himself  to  the  four  Nazarites  in  the 
Temple,  he  was  too  much  influenced,  it  seems,  by 
the  doctrine  of  expediency,  and  departed  in  some  de- 
gree from  tlie  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  He  was 
induced  to  temporize,  and  to  conform  to  customs 
which,  in  his  conscience,  he  could  not  approve  ;  to 
mingle  with  the  weak  and  the  worldly-minded — with 
the  wavering  and  the  bigoted. 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  circumstance.  It  was 
an  act  of  carnal  policy,  which  at  once  endangered 
his  life,  igad  led  to  imprisonment  and  banishment : 
so  that  he  closed  his  days,  an  exile  and  a  martyr,  in 
a  foreign  land.  To  this  purpose  Mr.  Blunt ;  and 
the  passage  speaks  very  little  for  the  soundness 
of  his  divinity.  Hb  lectures,  indeed,  are  full 
of  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations.  He 
everywhere  confounds  matters  of  mei*e  indifference 
with  things  of  vast  importance.  He  inveighs  as 
strongly  against  innocent  recreations,  as  against 
heinous  sins.  He  condemils  even  the  literary  pur« 
suits  of  inoffensive  men,  as  equally  exceptionable 
with  the  carnal  enjoyments  of  the  sensualist,  or  the 
mercenary  occupations  of  the  worldling. 

'*  The  knowlege  of  the  Bible  (said  a  disciple  of  his 
to  me  the  other  day)  can  come  only  through  prayer. 
The  most  ignorant,  through  prayer,  may  gain  that 
knowlege.    Not  that  we  object  to  commentaries  or 
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notes  on  the  Bible,  provided  they  be  not  Manx's  !  *^ 

This  was  disrespectful,  if  not  insulting ;  for  he 
was  aware  that  I  preferred  Mant's  to  all  other  Bibles. 

Still  more  objectionable,  1  think,  is  the  following 
'*  Light  from  the  West  :'*  vol.  iv.  p.  52. 

*'  I  see  the  grand  angels  waiting  to  receive  me.'* 
''Our  departed  sister  saw  these  ministering  spirits 
I'eady  to  receive  her!** — so  she  fancied — but  it  was 
the  delirium  of  the  dying  moment. 

At  pp.  56,  57,  Mary*s  prayer  in  the  sick  room  of 
a  most  abandoned  reprobate,  had  a  miraculous  effect. 
She  prayed — and  prayed — till  the  Spirit  descended 
upon  him  ;  and  before  she  left  the  chamber  he  be- 
came a  new  man.  Why  this  instantaneous  conver- 
sion ?  Had  it  been  wrought  before  he  died,  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks  from  Mary's  visit,  this  were  consis- 
tent with  rational  religion. 

At  pages  69,  70,  71*  there  is  much  unintelligible 
stuflf:  surely  a  vindication  of  Suicide  cannot  be 
intended. 


R,  P,  to  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Prebendary  of  Worcester^ 

1834. 
*         *         *         *         « 

I  have  written  a  little  treatise^  in  contradistinction 
with  **  the  Light  from  the  West,  '*entitled  '*the  Light 
irom  the  £ast.*'  Here  duties  are  inculcated  3  there^ 
doctrines. 

Yet,  who  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe, 
can  think  of  him  but  with  respect  ? 

To  his  father's  friendship,  I  owe  many — many 
happy  days.  The  General  was  an  amiable  character. 
It  was  our  love  of  British  and  Rouian  Antiquities, 
that  brought  us  close  together.  And  though  1  was 
a  humble  curate,  and  a  stranger  in  Devonshire,  and 
Slmcoe  a  man  of  rank^  and  of  high  protesbional  ce- 
lebrity; who  could  have  ever  detected  in  Simcoe 
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any  assumption  of  that  superiority  to  which,  in  every 
point  of  view,  he  had  an  indisputable  claim  ? 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  subject  which  this 
moment  almost  im|>elled  me  to  take  up  my  pen. 

1  have  just  read  **  Light  from  the  West  **  [No. 
XXX.  Oct.  1834.]  It  is  an  interestinsr  number — its 
price,  one  penny!  its  price,  I  think,  above  rubies! 

Yet,  I  cannot  say,  that  the  doctrines  or  opinions 
it  maintains  are  wholly  unexceptionable. 

In  "Tomb-stones,"  for  instance,  [p.  2^6."]  we  are 
struck  by  an  objection  to  an  epitaph,  which  surely 
may  bear  a  different  construction. 

The  maid  she  was  in  beauty  bright,* 
Her  father's  joy — mother's  delight ; 
An  oljedient  child — a  sister  kind, 
Quick  of  wit — to  learn  inclin'd. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  a  beautiful  picture 
of  domestic  happiness ;  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
an  affectionate  daughter,  an  obedient  child,  a  kind 
sister ;  the  obedience  springing  from  Christian  prin- 
ciples— the  sisterly  love  from  the  same  heavenly 
source.  Without  such  obedience,  and  such  love,  all 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  worse  than  nothing, 
and  vanity. 

In  the  next  epitaph,  selected  for  animadversion, 
God's  *•  appointed  time"  is  thought  unscriptural — 
a  heathenish  resignation  to  fate.  Not  at  all :  "  It  is 
appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,**  &c.  &c.  a  text  to 
which  the  writer  evidently  alluded. 

These  epitaphs  I  highly  approve  :  Tre  condemns 
them  without  mercy. 

See  in  a  late  number  of  "  the  Light  from  the 
West,"  Tre  8  letter  about  a  *' quiet  rubber.*'  Does 
Tre  really  think  it  unbecoming  a  Chrisiian  to  play 
at  cards  or  chess,  &c.  &c.  where  a  little  recreation — 

*  <«  Beauty  *' — ^how  frail,  how  perishable ! — in  a  Christian  as 
well  as  a  moral  light. 
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a  short  relief  from  the  severity  of  the  labours  of  iife^ 
is  only  meant —  not  habitual^  not  frequent ;  with  no 
approach  to  gambling ;  at  no  unseasonable  hours  ? 

A  third  epitaph  is  copied  for  applause.  Here 
again  madam  Tre  and  I  diifer  toto  aelo. 

The  person  recorded  remained  "  ignorant  of  our 
fallen  state  till  1730 — lived  proudly  on  faith  and 
works  for  salvation  till  1754 — tied  to  Jesus  for  re- 
fuge in  1756.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  discreditable  to  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  than  such  diaries  of  convictions  and 
conversions. 

The  specific  duties  of  life  have  not  been  sufficiently 
insisted  on  from  the  pulpit.  *'A  poetical  New 
Year*s  Gift,*'  which  I  presented  to  my  family  on  the 
first  of  January,  this  year,  was  communicated  to 
Shoberl,  but  so  sadly  misprinted  In  his  *'  Forget  Me 
Not,"  that  1  desired  Gillet  to  insert  it  in  his  Paper. 

It  runs  thus : 

TUB  PARENTS  TO  THBIR  CHILDREN  ON  THE   IST  OF 

JANUARY,  1834. 

O !  in  the  oblivion  of  afflictions  post 

May  this  new  year  shine  happier  than  the  last ! 

But  vain — though  echoed  from  the  lyre  of  Pope — 

Prayers  without  zeal,  or  wishes  without  hope  ! 

Ah  vain,  'midst  greetings  of  the  season  told. 

The  salutation  where  the  heart  is  cold ! 

If  gracious  Heaven  appease  the  throbs  of  pain. 

From  fiiinting  give  us  to  ourselves  again. 

Bid  doubts  that  dim  the  vision,  fleet  far  hence. 

And  calm  the  anxieties  of  sick  suspense ; 

May  we  bow  down  in  fervent  gratitude 

To  thee,  O  God,  thou  fountain  of  all  good ! 

But,  if  our  lot  be  yet  those  ills  to  bear, 
In  anguish  pining,  or  perplex'd  by  care. 
Is  it  for  us,  poor  reptiles,  to  repine  ? 
O  righteous  Father !  the  just  doom  is  thine. 

Yet,  yet  remember ! — many  a  heavy  grief 
In  mutual  tenderness  finds  sweet  relief. 
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And  say,  dear  children,  what  can  more  assuage 
Youth's  wild  desires,  the  impatience  of  old  age, 
Than  the  kind  look,  the  soft  confiding  smile, 
That  speaks  a  bosom  *'  above  guilt  or  guile  '*  ? 
Than  mild  forbearance,  ever  prompt  to  prove 
The  brother's  and  the  sister's  cordial  love ; 
Than  heavenly  harmony,  that  binds  the  whole 
In  golden  links — one  body  and  one  soul  ? 
Ah,  what  can  more  the  seI6sh  passions  still 
Than  meek  submission  to  a  parent's  will ; 
Than  fond  afftfction,  sedulous  to  cure 
A  parent's  morbid  weakness,  or  endure — 
Assiduous  to  sustain  declining  years ; 
To  chase  distrust ;  to  wipe  off  sorrow's  tears  : 
And,  whilst  the  storms  of  life  may  chafe  and  rave. 
To  smooth  our  passage  to  the  quiet  grave ! 

To  the  verses  I  subjoined  these  observations  : 

'*  I  consider  the  admonition  here  conveyed  as  of  in- 
finite importance. 

"  In  your  excellent  print,  you  insist,  without  ceas- 
ing, on  al!  that  is  implied  in  a  text  which  should 
'  be  written  on  the  door-posts  of  our  houses  and 
our  gates* — *  Fear  God  j  honour  the  King.'  I  can 
say,  indeed,  without  a  compliment^  that  you  seem  to 
have  invariably  at  heart  the  )o\ahy  of  the  good  sub- 
ject, and  the  piety  of  the  good  Christian.  And  the 
happy  results  of  our  attachment  to  our  country,  and 
adherence  to  the  Establishment  in  Church  and  State, 
have  been  uniformly  displayed  by  yourself  and  your 
correspondents,  with  an  ability  and  a  zeal  which  may 
challenge  competition  with  any  other  publication  uf 
the  dav* 

*'A8,  however,  a  community  consists  of  private  fa- 
milies, it  is  obvious  that  on  the  principles  and  the 
conduct  of  private  families  the  public  welfare  must 
depend. 

'  Let  every  one  look  at  home* — was  the  warning 
of  an  ancient  philosopher,  amidst  the  rage  of  inno- 
vators, and  the  turbulence  of  rebels.  And,  un- 
questionably, \i\  dome&vVe  ^viLbordination  we  have  the 
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best  assurance  of  submission  to  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. 

"  To  descend^  therefore,  to  '  our  business  and 
bosoms/  in  enforcing  a  strict  observance  of  '  the 
relative  duties, '  in  every  house,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  society — would  be  well  worthy  both 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Under  such  influence, 
we  might  be  justified  in  anticipating  the  period,  when 
there  shall  be  *  no  murmuring  among  the  people* *- 
'  no  complaining  in  our  streets.* 

"In  this  town  and  its  vicinity,  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  spiritual  ministry  of  those 
who  do  credit  to  their  huly  profession  by  every  '  good 
word  and  work' — the  rectitude  of  whose  lives  and 
conversations  gives  efficacy  to  their  precepts,  and 
stability  to  their  instruction. 

*' And  if,  on  the  verge  of  seventy -six,  I  presume  to 
hint,  that  the  evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
would  be  occupied  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  have 
ears  to  hear,  by  a  course  of  Lectures  '  on  the  Rela-^ 
tive  Duties,  *  may  I  take  refuge  in  the  imbecility  of 
old  age — to  plead  for  pardon  ? 

^*  Yet,  in  asking  this  indulgence,  I  would  by  no 
means  insinuate,  that  any  suggestion  of  mine  should 
for  a  moment  supersede  the  Lecturer's  choice  of  sub- 
jects y  calculated — as  I  am  sure  they  are — *  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,'  and  no  less  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  character 
[     and  disposition  of  his  audience.*' 


We  pay  a  fair  compliment,  I  think,  to  our  two 
Lecturers,  in  abstaining  from  all  convivial  meetings 
—that  might  interfere  with  the  hours  of  Divine 
Service — on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays ;  not  that  we 
should  lay  an  injunction  upon  ourselves  to  attend 
such  Lectures  as  an  indispensible  obligation. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Sabbath,  when  I  say  that  there 
are  domestic  duties  that  have  a  prior  and  a  stronger 
claim  upon  our  time  and  talents,  our  prudence,  ^xv4 
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our  piety.  There  are  offices  of  chanty,  indeed,  that 
should  supersede,  even  on  Sundays,  our  niinist rations 
at  the  altar.  It  behoves  us  to  consider  (as  Gilpin 
expresses  himself,  fierhapsin  too  unqualified  terms,) 
**  that  at  church  we  are  taught  our  duly ;  at  home 
and  in  foro,  we  practice  it :  and  the  practice  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  precept.*' 

There  cannot  l)e  a  doubt  that  dcKtrines  detached 
from  duties,  as  matters  of  faith,  without  a  reference 
to  the  moral  conduct,  can  profit  us  nothing.  Regu- 
lar at  church,  but  iiregular  at  home,  we  grasp  at 
shadows,  and  lose  the  substance.  The  truth  is,  too 
many  go  to  church  *'  to  see  and  to  be  seen/*  Piide 
and  vanity,  an  aversion  to  home,  a  repugnance  to 
silent  duties  or  quiet  avocations,  an  evil  spirit  of 
self-will,  are,  I  much  fear,  the  actuating  motives, 
under  the  veil  of  religion  too  often  concealed. 

This  much  fur  the  church  or  chapel. 

Of  domestic  and  of  private  prayer,  I  shall  here 
subjoin  a  few  words. 

That  the  church  or  chapel  has  almost  superseded 
family- pniyer,  I  cannot  but  lament.  Remote  from 
towns,  we  follow,  I  bt^lieve,  the  steps  of  our  fathers, 
in  the  devotions  of  the  ujurning  and  evening.  But 
in  towns  and  their  vicinities,  this  is  not  universally 
the  case.  Satisfied  with  the  chapel,  there  are  many 
who  neglect  prayer  in  their  own  houses. 

And  the  late  hours  of  visiting  must  often  interrupt 
the  prayers  at  home.  After  twelve,  or  even  ten 
oVIock  at  night,  who  can  associate  in  prayer  with 
their  servants  and  childien  ?  ''A  pillow  would  then 
(said  an  old  Divine)  **  be  more  convenient  than  a 
hassock !  **  I  once  indeed  knew  a  noble  colonel, 
whose  wont  it  was  ( interweaving  worldly  pleasure 
with  devotion)  to  conduct  his  wife  and  friends  from 
the  assembly  to  his  own  house ;  and  after  having 
joined  his  family  in  prayer,  to  go  back  to  the  rooms, 
where  the  ladies  (not  him&elf )  resumed  the  dance ! 


\ 
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1  would  by  no  means  assert,  that  praying  in  pri- 
vate will  atone  for  the  omiasion  of  family  prayer. 
We  are  not  sure,  that  our  servants  will  pray  in  pri- 
vate ;  though  the  parents  and  children  of  a  religious 
family  unquestionably  may  and  will,  /'  la  season  and 
out  of  season/'    They  will  enter  into  their  closets, 
and  shut  the  doors,  and  pray  in  secret  to  Him,  who 
will  reward  theni  openly.     They  will  keep  up  that 
intercourse  with  their  Heavenly  Father,  which  is,  of 
ail,  the  most  devotional — the  most  endearing.    It  i% 
a  communion  between  the  individual  and  his  God. 
The  thoughts  must  here  be  fixed  on  their  object. 
*1  hey  cannot  faint  from  listlessness  or  languor.  They 
falter  not  nor  wander.    They  are  not  disturbed  or 
distracted  by  worldly  interruptions.    They  flow  from 
the   heart,  without  affectation — without  hypocrisy. 
They  are  breathed  with  holy  fervour,  amidst  the 
solitary  retirement  of  the  chamber,  where  no  eye  can 
see  the  prostrate  adorer,  but  the  e}e  of  his  Almighty 
Parent. 

The  prayer  in  secret  is  the  effusion  of  piety,  unpre« 
mediiatcd — extemporaneous.  It  admits  of  no  form — 
it  comes  spontaneous  from  ourselves.  Unconstrained 
by  others,  the  dictation  even  of  a  Stonhuuse  or  a 
Coleridge  would  deaden  all  the  feelings. 

An  odd  report  of  a  schoolboy  which  I  have  lately 
heard,  induces  me  to  add,  that  he  who  enters  into 
my  feeling  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  privacy  of 
some  description  or  other,  thouii;h  he  may  have  no 
chamber  at  his  command.  This  devout  schoolboy, 
it  seems,  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  remove  him 
from  the  boarding- house  into  lodgings,  hecause  his 
condiscipuli  laughed  at  him  for  saying  his  prayers. 
In  one  room  common  to  all  the  boarders,  he  might 
either  sleep  or  pray.  He  had  nowhere  to  go.  When 
he  knelt  down  in  prayer,  they  scoffed  at  him ;  and 
the  more  they  scoffed  at  him,  the  longer,  it  seems,  he 
prayed.  This  boy  should  have  been  told — to  correct 
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an  early  misconception,  which  might  have  led  to  a  pa- 
pistical, heartless  formality,  much  like  the  dropping  of 
a  certain  number  of  beads,  or  rather  perhaps  to  a  puri- 
tanical preciseness — he  should  have  been  told,  that 


'<  though  his  hours 


Of  still  devotional  repose  were  few. 

If  pious  Meditation  shall  await 

His  steps  into  the  field,  the  humble  vow 

Breatlted  from  a  guileless  bosom,  may  ascend 

The  purest  incense  that  embalms  the  skies.*' 

What  I  have  been  recommending  to  our  Lecturers, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  myself  $  as  far  as  lite- 
rary composition  may  go ;  for  1  am  reduced  to  a 
state  too  low  to  think  of  preaching  before  any  audi- 
ence an  uninterrupted  series  of  sermons.  My  ad- 
vanced age  must  preclude  the  hojie  of  even  a  tempo- 
rary renovation. 

1  have  taken  to  pieces  ten  sermons  on  what  I  had 
called  **  The  Happy  Family  on  Earth,  and  the  Hap-' 
py  Family  in  Heaven,"  and  mixed  them  up  with 
others  under  the  title  of  **^  Sermons  on  the  Relative 
Duties."  These  are  about  forty  in  all,  thirty  finished 
as  well  as  I  could,  the  others  skeletons  or  outlines. 
But  I  shall  never  print  them.  Sermons,  unless  of 
superlative  merit,  are  not  likely  to  become  popular — 
of  course  not  extensively  useful.  The  Sermons  before 
me,  indeed,  may  have  some  slight  pretension  to  no- 
velty. They  consist  not  of  commonplace  expositioas, 
observations,  or  conclusions,  such  as  Delaney*s  or 
Franklin's.  They  go  deep  into  the  concerns  of  do- 
mestic life.  They  shrink  not  from  the  task  of  ex- 
posing to  shame  or  abhorrence  the  negligent  or  unre- 
lenting father — the  heartless  or  the  refractory  child. 
They  insist,  where  others  have  been  silent,  on  the 
guilt  of  disobedience  in  all  children  who  may  form 
a  part  of  their  parents'  household,  be  they  old,  or 
be  they  young. 
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Paley,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  '*  children,  after  they 
have  attained  to  manhood,  are  bound,  beside  the 
general  duty  of  gratitude  to  their  parents,  to  observe 
such  regulations  of  the  family  as  the  father  shall  ap- 
point ;  and  to  contribute  their  labour  to  its  support, 
if  required/* — (See  Paley 's  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy. Duty  of  Children.)  But  a  greater  than 
Paley  commands  children,  of  whatever  age,  to  obey 
their  parents  in  all  things. 

By  the  Jewish  law,  disobedience  to  parents  was  in 
some  cases  a  capital  offence.  So  among  the  Romans, 
and  other  heathen  nations. 

The  following  little  poem  was  written  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Sermons,  entitled  '*  The  Hapjiy 
Family,*'  &c. 

THE    SABBATH-EVENING   WALK. 

The  Sabbath-sunset— how  serene ! 
How  pleasant «ll  this  summer-scene! 
A  day  devoutly  pass'd  in  prayer, 
Uovext  by  any  earthly  care. 
Our  path  (the  brooklet  wandering  by) 
We  trace — **  the  happy  Family;  " 
And  mark,  as  down  the  glimmering  glade 
The  purple  hues  of  Evening  fiide, 
Flowers  that  their  cups  of  incense  close, 
Birds  of  the  air  that  seek  repose ; 
And  (darkening  though  the  coppiced  dale 
Faints  from  the  sight)  yon  Village  hail, 
Which  high  along  the  rock  hath  won 
To  its  still  roofs  the  lingering  sun ; 
The  thatch  whilst  golden  tints  disstain. 
Or  kindle  in  the  glittering  pane, 
Till  now  the  duskier  shadows  fall, 
And  holy  Peace  hath  curtain'd  all. 

There — (as  we  deem,  reveai'd  to  view, 
Dear  to  the  heart  the  illusion  true) — 
We  fancy,  with  a  glorious  ray, 
Once  more  Emmaus  lights  our  way ' 

There,  as  the  two  disciples  walk'd. 
And  mournful  in  communion  talk'd, 
And  trembled  between  hope  and  fear. 
The  Saviour  suddenly  drew  near : 

VOL.  11.  I 
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So,  seen  by  Faith's  unclouded  eye/ 
May  Jesus  to  ourselves  draw  nigh ! 
And  may  to  us  our  heavenly  Lord, 
Opening  his  everlasting  word, 
<*  The  promise  of  the  Father  give. 
And  bid  us  go — ^believe  and  live !  f 

*  *  *  *  * 


One  or  two  other  Hymns  were  written  about  the 
same  lime  : — 

A  tissue  but  of  joy  and  grief, 
Smiles  followed  fast  by  Tears — 

Such  Life  however  long  or  brief — 
Such  are  our  chequer*d  years  ! 

But  oft  'tis  from  a  carnal  source 
The  specious  Smile  we  burrow ; 

And  shed,  to  damp  our  earthly  course, 
The  Tear  of  deadly  %  sorrow. 

O  may  the  Smile  with  Heaven  accord 

Fur  secret  sins  subdued  ! 
And  for  thy  mercies,  gracious  Lord  I. 

The  Tear  from  gratitude  ! 


Ab !  who  are  they  that  have  not  lost 

Relations  they  deplore ; 
A  moment  we  enjoy  at  most 

Friends  to  be  seen  no  more. 

Yes  \  such  is  oar  frail  qiortal  race 

To  life  that  lasts  for  ever ; 
'Tis  but  a  little  moment's  space, 

Till  Death  our  bonds  dissever  ! 

*  Here  I  had  interposed : — 

^*  Behold,  he  brake  and  blessed  the  bread ; 
And  doubt  from  every  bosom  fled !  " 
but  in  this  (to  use  a  pictorial  phrase)  there  would  be  a  want  of 
keeping. 

f  In  Charles's  days,  the  Puritans  prohibited  servants  and 
children  from  walking  in  the  fields  on  the  sabbath-day.  Here, 
also,  we  follow  them  up,  pretty  closely.  Some  of  my  brethreiv 
who  pretend  to  dislike  them,  tread  upon  their  heels. 

I  **T\\e  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death.'' 
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father  of  Light !  thy  Paraclete 

To  thy  pour  suppliant  send, 
And  bid  him  consolation  meet 

Where  sleeps  his  earliest  friend  ! 


R.  P.  to  J.  M. 

1834. 
*         *         *         *         * 

My  **  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter*'  is  said  to 
have  been  well  aimed^  though  it  may  have  missed 
fire. 

Judging  from  the  letters  with  which  I  have  been 
honoured  by  Bishops  *  and  other  dignitaries,  and  by 
the  Methodists  t  themselves,  and  from  the  public 
prints  X»  1  cannot  say,  that  I  have  wished  at  any 
moment  to  retract  the  publication. 

The  Bishops. 


Bishop  of to  R.  P, 

Rev.  Sir, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
you  by  this  day*s  post. 

I  had  wished  to  have  paid  earlier  attention  to 
your  former  kind  communication,  and  I  beg  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  should  have  thanked  you  sooner  for 
your  very  interesting  pamphlet>  but  for  an  unfortu- 
nate accident,  whit.heven  now  obliges  me  to  employ 
an  amanuensis. 

Pray  accept  csy  best  thanks  for  your  "  Letter  to  the 
Bbhop  of  Exeter.**  I  have  perused  it  attentively,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  the  opinions  contained  in  it  are 

•  t  +  Seepages  116,  118,  119. 
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the  result  of  much  thought  and  long  experience.  I 
sincerely  unite  with  you  in  earnest  wishes  and 
prayers  that  a, safe  scheme  of  coalition  may  be  found, 
which  may  unite  us  more  cordially  in  the  bonds  of 
deace  with  those  separatists  who  differ  from  us 
in  no  doctrine  which  the  Articles  of  our  Church 

• 

condemn. 


Bishop  of r—  to  R.  P. 

Dear  Sir,  1834. 

It  is  with  extreme  concern  that  I  find  your  letter, 
till  this  instant  undiscovered^  through  an  accident 
which  I  have  not  time  to  explain. 

For  your  Sermon  accept  my  hearty  thanks.  I 
had  intended,  long  ago,  to  write  to. you  at  greater 
length  on  its  subject,  but  deferred  it  through  a  pres- 
sure of  business.  Even  now,  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  for  London>  1  am  compelled  to  be  brief. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  without  bating  anything 
whatever  of  our  own  doctrine  or  discipline,  and 
without  disguising  either,  we  should  testify  a  readi- 
ness to  receive  all  who  have  left  us  if  they  wish  to 
return,  and  an  eagerness  to  encourage  all  such  as 
are  least  estranged.  In  this  sentiment,  you  concur 
with  me.  But  neither  you  nor  I  can  deem  it  right 
to  cast  our  Church  on  the  compassion  of  those  who 
have  deserted  her. 


Bishop  of to  R.  P, 

Dear  Sir, 
I  beg  leave  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  a 
pamphlet  containing,  1  believe,  accurate  information 
respecting  the  present  state  of  Methodism  in  your 
neighbourhood. 
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bishop' of         '       to  R.P, 

Dear  Sir,  lS34. 

I  have  to  acknowleAJge  the  receipt  of  three  covers 
containing  parts  of  your  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter upon  a  very  important  subject.  It  is  one  which 
the  state  of  my  diocese  has  often  pressed  upon  my 
notice.  The  Wesleyans  now  feel  a  pride  in  their 
numbers,  and  on  that  account  the  majority  of  them 
are  unwilling  to  unite  with  the  Church  ;  but  I  enter- 
tain good  hopes  that  many  who  adhere  to  Wesley's 
opinions  will  break  from  schismatic  rule  (ainik 
more  rigorous  far  than  that  of  the  Church)  and  re- 
unite with  the  lawful  government.  May  your  en- 
deavours in  the  pious  cause  be  successful! 


The  Dean  of — to  R.P. 

My  dear  Sir, 

*        *        «        «        « 

I  aoj  glad  to  understatid  that  the  dispositions  of 
the  Methodists  in  your  part  of  the  kingdom  are 
much  increased  in  friendliness  towards  the  Church 
of  England ;  an  account  corresponding  with  what  I 
have  heatrd  from  oilier  quairters  :  and  what  has  been 
indeed  not  long  ago  manifest  in  thie  proceedings 
of  their  Conference.  They  are  a  body  of  consider- 
able invportance^  and  ftnything  that  can  be  done  in 
prudence,  to  unite  thenti  sti^l  more  closely  to  the 
Cborch,  and  to  detach  them  from  the  &ctiou8,  here- 
tical, and  iii]8chiev0U8  proceedings  of  other  dissen- 
ter^^ Will  he  pains  excellently  well  bestowed,  i 
fcjoice^  thet^^ore,  to  learn  thiat  this  object  has  been 
empldymg  a  portion  of  your  thoughts ;  and  should 
feel  much  indebted  by  your  honouring  me  with  a 
copy  of  your  **  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.** 
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The  Rtv.  T.  S.  S.  to  R.  P. 

My  dear  Sir, 

*        *        *        *        * 

Your  pamphlet  I  immediately  sent  for,  and  read 
it  with  the  greatest  interest. 

But  it  is  now  too  late  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Methodists,  who  would  once  have  been  very  pow- 
erful auxiliaries  of  the  Church. 

We  shall  not,  1  think,  see  as  tranquil  days  as  you 
have  been  blest  with.  The  public  mind  is  in  a  state 
of  excitement  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out alarm. 


The  Methodists. 

Mr.  B.  to  R.  P. 

Mr.  B.  has  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Polwhele's  note» 
and  will  have  great  pleasure  in  promoting  the  circu- 
lation of  the  '*  Letter"  to  which  Mr.  Polwhele  refers, 
though  he  owes  it  to  Mr.  Polwhele  to  say  that  he 
regards  the  object  of  the  "  Letter,"  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  and  is,  as  being  wholly  unattain- 
able. 

Reared  as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
Mr.  B.  has  ever  regarded  with  the  deepest  respect 
the  Liturgy,  Homilies,  &c.  which  he  proves  by  fre- 
quently attending  the  public  services  of  the  Church ; 
but  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Methodists 
for  more  than  forty  years,  has  convinced  him,  that  a 
union  between  them  and  the  Church  is  utterly  hope- 
less.    Several  attempts  to  promote  such  a  union 
have  been  made  by  some  of  the  preachers  of  what 
may  be  called  "  the  old  school "  of  Methodism,  but 
they  were  instantly  and  successfully  opposed  by  the 
preachers  as  a  body,  who  will  never  consent  to  de- 
scend from  the  elevation  on  which  they  believe  they 
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Stand,  as  the  leaders  of  a  popular  and  increasing 
sect,  to  become  secondaries.  Besides^  the  Metho- 
dists in  the  generality  of  places  have  become  habi- 
tuated to  service  in  Church  hours  and  to  the  disuse 
of  the  Liturgy  5  they  would  not  consent  to  the  pro^ 
posed  union,  even  if  their  preachers  would  do  so. 

» 

To  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele, 


The  Public  Prints- 

From  TruemarCs  Paper,  Exeter  j  which  still  sup- 
ports its  high  character — allegiance  to  the  Church 
and  State — ^not  to  be  shaken  by  Opinion^  where  Prin- 
ciple is  wanting. 

'<  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
£xeter/*(in  consequence  of  his  Lordship's  lateCharge 
to  the  Clergy  of  this  Diocese)  examining  the  Distinc- 
tive Characters  of  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminian 
Sectaries  ;  and  proposing  to  his  Lordship  a  Scheme 
of  CoaUtion  between  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Church 
of  England.  With  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele. 
£.  Heard,  Tniro. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Polwhele  has  long  been  known 
to  all  that  have  been  conversant  with  literature ;  as 
it  has  also  long  been  known  as  that  of  a  Clergyman 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  engaged  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  station :  indeed,  whether  as  the 
clergyman,  the  gentleman,  or  the  scholar,  Mr.  Pol- 
whele has  long  occupied  an  elevated  station  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  whatever  falls  from  his  lips,  or 
flows  from  his  pen,  must  command  attention  -,  and 
whilst  entitled  to  grave  consideration,  will  also  meet- 
respect.  This  excellent  Clergyman,  then»  has  agaia 
been  called  into  the  field  by  what  fell  from  the  Lord 
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JBishop  of  the  Dioces^,  on  the  subject  pf  the  W^- 
leyan  Methodists^  in  the  recent  delivery  of  a  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese.  The  title  of  this  pro- 
duction is  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the  subject 
matter  of  its  contents  3  but  in  treating  of  this  the 
author  most  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself;  ac- 
cordingly, as  regards  the  Calvinists^we  meet  with  the 
following : 

"  The  critical  situation  in  which  we  stand,  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  contra-distin- 
guished with  those  who,  actually  dissenting  from  us, 
come  forward  \vith  alpaost  a  t^rriQc  aspect,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  those  who^  ostensibly  dissenting , 
s^em  willing  to  salute  in  us  their  Christian  bnethren, 
has  caused  a  .more  than  ordinary  sensation  in  the 
friends  of  ^true  religion  and  svirtue/  And,  amidst 
all  the  diversities  of  sentiment,  in  one  point  we  can- 
not but  agree,  that  inactivity  or  indifference  at  such 
a  cpnjuncture,  would  be  utterly  unpardonable.  It 
has  been  intimated  by  '  peacemakers  '—more  san- 
guine in  their  expectations  than  wise  from  their  ex- 
perience— 'that  either  of  the  two  denominations  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  would  greet  us  courteously, 
and  reason  with  us  candidly,  if,  in  conferring  with 
them,  our  manner  were  conciliatory  and  our  mea- 
sures well  concerted.  But,  after  mature  deliberation, 
I  am  fully  assured,  that  to  offer  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  one  of  these  denominations,  would  be 
to  provoke  resentment,  and  to  expose  ourselves  to 
insult. 

''  Two  widely  different  denominations,  in  fact,  are 
they— the  Calvinists— who  style  themselves  ( I  will 
not  say  invidiously)  Evangelical ;  and  they  whom  we 
familiarly  call  Methodists.  After  having  examined 
their  discriminating  tenetsand  demeanour,  their  man- 
ners and  habits  and  pretensions,  we  may  soon  de- 
cide, whether,  in  accordance  with  our  principles 
and  professional  obligations,  'we  can  take  swteet 
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coiinser  with  the  Calvinists,  and  whether  with  the 
Methodists  '  we  can  walk  in  the  house  of  God  as 
friends/ 

'*  For  those  who  *  style  themselves  Evangelical! 
the  result  of  my  inquiries  in  the  several  places  where 
«I  have  resided^  from  the  Curacy  of  Kenton  in  Devon- 
shire^ to  the  Vicarage  of  Newlyn  in  Cornwall^  has 
been  uniformly  the  same  :  and  I  have  marked  them 
all— -whether  they  have  played  their  parts  within  or 
without  the  pale  of  the  Church — as  stem  and  intrac- 
table, or  as  obstinately  tenacious  of  doctrines  which 
reason  must  deprecate,  and  from  which  charity  re- 
volts with  horror.  Notwithstanding,  however,  '  the 
dire  destinies  of  man'-^uncontrollahle-^irreversible 
—which,  destructive  of  the  whole  system  of  moi^ 
conduct,  set  our  fnee  agency  perfectly  at  nought— 
for  be  it  from  me  to  reproach  the  Calvinist  with 
having  willfully  plunged  into  '  sin  that  Grace  might 
abound ; '  though  the  tendency  of  his  opimons  seem 
to  ui^  us  .to  think  ,thus  ill  of  him.  Of  my  theolO'^ 
gical  notices,  I  was  for  some  years  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  regular  report  to  the  Editors  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  Review,  and  of  the  Orthodox  Churchman  : 
and,  whilst  these  periodicals  were  characterized  by 
rational  argument  and  strong  remonstrances,  by  a 
tone  of  rebuke,  severe  but  not  intemperate^- by  a 
spint  intrepid  but  not  intolerant;  the  Calvinistic 
vehicles  of  creeds  and  controversies  were  disgraced 
by  dogmatical  assertion,  polemical  animosity,  and 
vulgar  personalities; — ^and  (for  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,)  by  all  the  evasions  of  casuistry,  and  .all 
the  artifices  of  simulation.  And  the  Christian  Ob- 
server and  Evangelical  Magazine  will  bear  eternally 
on  their  fronts  the  blazing  characters  of  '  envy,  and 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitablenes.*  When 
any  approach,  therefore,  to  a  good  understanding  with 
the  almost  inaccessible  Calvinist,  has  been  contem- 
plated, I  have  ever  thought  that  such  a  step  would 
be  repelled  with  scorn  and  indignation. 
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*•*  Thus  much  for  times  gone  by.  How  rapidly  a 
new  progeny — a  new  order  of  things  hath  sprung 
up !  And  whether,  amidst  a  thousand  novelties, 
the  Calvinist,  at  length  relenting,  hath  'opened  to 
us  a  door  of  utterance/  to  promise  better  things 
than  we  have  hitherto  contemplated,  is  a  question  to 
interest  all  who  from  their  hearts  would  exclaim, 
'  God  bless  the  Church  ! '  Within  the  last  six  or 
eight  years,  my  literary  associates  and  my  favourite 
periodicals  have  been  swept  away!  Ingulphed  in 
the  revolutionary  whirlpool,  the  Anti-Jacobin  and 
the  Orthodox  Churchman  are  gone  '  to  be  no  more 
seen.*  But  my  old  antagonists  are  afloat  -,  though^ 
I  suppose,  in  troubled  waters — '  nantes  in  gurgite 
vasto/ 

*^  It  was  by  mere  accident,  that  I  lately  met  with 
a  few  numbers  of  the  Christian  Observer  and  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  :  and,  ably  conducted  as  they 
are — with  sorrow  I  speak  it — they  are  still  to  the 
very  core  Calvinistical :  the  one,  as  heretofore,  for- 
bidding from  its  puritanical  austeiity  and  sneering 
superciliousness  ;  the  other,  I  had  almost  said,  from 
its  schismatic  ferocity !  And  it  were  worth  record- 
ing, as  a  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  British  so- 
ciety, that  at  this  golden  epoch  of  urbanity,  philan- 
thropy, and  liberality,  the  Calvinist,  whether  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  the  Church,  or  an  avowed 
Dissenter,  inflexibly  retains  his  leaden  sullenness  and 
gloom. 

'Mn  the  West  of  England,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  Calvinism  were 
Haweis  and  Hawker.  In  their  general  deportment, 
it  was  notorious  that  they  both  aflected  '  all  lowli- 
ness and  meekness.'  Yet  Hawker,  in  more  instances 
than  one,  (in  his  itinerancy  among  others)  betrayed 
his  sense  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  as  a  yoke  and  a 
burden ;  and  Haweis,  in  his  heavy  Church  History, 
was  incessantly  harassing  his  readers  by  sly  insinua- 
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tions  or  undisguised  invectives  against  '  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places' — '  purple  fiotnp/  and 
'  prelatical  imperiousness. '  At  this  stormy  season, 
the  Haweises,  and  the  Hawkers,  with  all  the  spawti 
of  Antinomianiso),  are  gathering  ^t  in  formidable 
bodies ;  and  from  their  pulpits  and  their  printing- 
presses,  the  *  ignorance/  the  '  bigotry/  and  even 
the  '  impudence/  of  our  Bishops,  are  as  a  *  perpe- 
tual hissing  in  our  ears/  It  may  be  almost  incre- 
dulously asked, '  Are  these  things  so  ?  * — 'Too  true !  * 
we  answer,  with  a  commiserating  tear  which  we  can- 
not but  drop  over  such  perverseness — such  infatua- 
tion— such  inveterate  malignity !  " 

Again,  after  an  examination  into  the  present  state 
of  the  Wesleyans,  the  author  says, — 

'^  Here,  then,  after  investigations  that  leave  no 
ground  unsearched,  and  discussions,  I  trust,  unpre- 
judiced, we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  project 
of  a  treaty  with  the  Wesleyans,  is  not  to  be  slighted 
as  chimerical.  What  this  project  may  be,  or  in  what 
manner  it  may  in  prudence  be  submitted  to  their 
reason  and  religion,  my  brethren  have  perhaps  con- 
sidered }  though  not  one  of  them  has  spoken  (as  far 
as  I  know)  without  reserve,  and  caution,  and  distnist; 
Much  has  been  obscurely  hinted  3  but  no  measures 
have  been  specified.  Our  object,  indisputably,  is 
this,— to  call  back  to  us  the  Wesleyans,  evidently 
inclined  towards  us,  and  to  render  them  our  coadju- 
tors in  every  'good  word  and  work/  for  their sakes, 
as  well  as  our  own.  It  were  useless  to  attempt  a 
coalition  with  this  people  by  any  plan  requiring  the 
extinction  of  their  present  system.  They  are  too 
well  persuaded  of  its  merits  to  suffer  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  Methodism  feels  less  desire  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Church,  than  the  Church  to  be 
incorporated  with  Methodism. 

"  From  a  feeling  by  no  means  reprehensible,  the 
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Methodists  hold  it  at  least  expedient,  to  imitate  the 
early  Christiaus  in  those  observances  and  practices 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of 
Christianity,  when  that  religion  was  proscribed  and 
persecuted.  And  they  conceive  that  the  Gospel  is 
imperfectly  obeyed,  and  its  Author  insufficiently 
worshipped,  if  their  devotions  be  not  performed  with 
as  strict  an  adherence  as  possible  to  the  customs 
which  prevailed  among  the  first  converts  to  the  faith  ; 
and,  forgetting  that  tlie  first  converts  worshipped 
God  in  private  houses  and  in  the  secrecy  of  night, 
because  assemblies  in  public  places  or  in  the  open 
day  would  be  exposed  to  punishments  the  most 
severe,  they  insist  that  we  cannot,  even  now,  dis- 
charge the  whole  sura  of  our  religious  duties  with- 
out the  regular  recurrence  of  retired  meetings,  and 
the  occasional  use  of  late  hours.  This,  1  have  no 
doubt,  is  well  intended ;  but  it  confounds  that  which 
was  essential  and  requisite  in  the  discipline  of  the 
early  Church,  with  those  circumstances  which  were 
only  incidental  to  its  condition ;  and  it  assumes, 
that  the  benefit  which  may  be  so  produced,  can  thus 
only  be  secured.  This  assumption,  however,  1  do 
not  think  reasonable.  And  if  our  object  be  not 
a  mere  delusion,  it  may  possibly  be  attained  by  the 
introduction  of  public  devotional  services  at  the 
meeting-house,  consentaneous  with  the  canonical 
services  of  the  Church  ;  and,  moreover,  by  the  cre- 
ation of  some  additional  offices  in  respect  to  Church- 
discipline  and  duties." 

We  would  willingly  have  indulged  la&re  at  length 
in  the  way  of  quotation,  but  t)ur  space  Ibrbids  us : 
we  ought  not,  however,  to  close  without  expressing 
eur  hope  that  the  pamphlet  itself  will  have  a  very 
extensive  perusal.'* 
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From  a  Tniro  Newtpaper,  May  1834. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that>  some  weeks 
ago,  we  spoke  of.  Mr.  Polwhele's  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  of  a  union  between  the  Church  and  the 
Methodists.  We  were  greatly  surprised^  when  we 
considered  the  frequency  and  the  severity  of  his  at- 
tacks  on  the  followers  of  Wesley^^  that,  while  others 
were  content  to  signify  merely  some  desire  of  their 
return  to  the  Establishment,  he  should  have  become 
the  avowed  and  formal  advocate  of  an  alliance,  and 
have  proposed  a  scheme,  insufiSciently  detailed  in- 
deed^ yet  comprehensively  devised,  for  its  complete 
and  final  accomplishment :  and  we  were  accordingly 
moved  to  speak  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  beha^ 
viour^  with  more  anger  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
entertain  for  possibly  greater  offences  than  his;  and 
we  looked  with  less  kindness  on  his  new  wish  to  be 
reconciled,  than  is  commonl  y  shewn  to  those  who 
come  with  offers  of  friendship  and  peace. 

But  we  were  not  unmindful  of  his  title  to  the  re^ 
spect  of  those,  who  love  the  cultivation,  of  elegant 
literature,  and  the  promotioat  of  useful  knowledge  : 
and  we  should  be  unworthy  of  i;he  delights  we  have 
ourselves  received  from  pursuits  like  his,  and  become 
apostates  from  the  principles  of  justice  and  honour, 
if,  now  that  we  have  delivered  our  denimciotion  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  his  principal  fault,  we  did 
not,  with  equal  hf  nesty  and  freedom,  acknowledge 
our  sense  of  his  merits,  and  our  sympathy  in  his 
labours,  his  anxieties,  and  his  pleasures.  The  up- 
ward way  to  fame  is  strewed^  indeed,  with  many 
delights  3  yet  must  it  have  often  been  to  him  rough, 
and    obscure^    and   dreary.      And  we,  too,   have 

*  I  always  made  great  exceptlous  in  fatonr  of  the  genuioe 
Wesleyans ;  with  such  (Drew  at  their  head),  I  took  sweet  counsel : 
and  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Truro,  and  published  many  years  ago, 
I  recommended  their  example  to  the  imitation  of  Churchmen. 
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wandered  in  the  vales  below^  and  bathed  our  temple^ 
in  the  dews  of  Castaly  ;    and  if  we  have  had  som^ 
taste  of  hope  and  happiness,  we  know  something 
also  of  the  weary  foot,  and  the  fainting  spirit ;  an^ 
tve  have  learned  to  venerate  those^  who  have  urge^ 
their  course  in  that  toilsome  path,  and  have  attained 
the  splendours  and  the  blessings  of  the  heights  above* 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  Mr.  Polwhele*s  preten- 
sions as  a  scholar,  a  divine,  an  historian^  and  a  poet; 
<ind  we  cannot  refuse  to  thank  him  for  the  produc- 
tions^ with  which  he  has  enlarged  our  knowledge, 
delighted  our  fancy ,  and  corrected  our  desires.     The 
general  reader  is  indebted  to  him  for  numerous 
original  and  translated  works  in  prose  and  poetry  ; 
and  they  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this 
county,  must  confess  their  obligation  to  him  for  a 
Histoiy  of  Cornwall,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
variety,  the  copiousness,  and  the  multitude  of  its  de- 
tails.   We  cannot  be  insensible  of  the  great  expense 
of  time  and  money,  which  must  have  been  incurred 
in  the  composition  of  these  books  |  and  we  acknow- 
ledge our  admiration  of  the  indomitable  patience,  the 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  the  inextinguishable 
devotion,  with  which  they  must  have  been  elaborated 
and  brought  to  light.    And  doubtless  all  this  was 
done  amidst  sickness,  pain,  and  depression  ;  for  to 
men  so  employed  these  are  the  common  lot.     But 
we  believe  the  Historian  of  Cornwall  has  won  the 
singular  and  infelicitous  distinction  of  having  ac- 
complished more  than  one  public  work,  with  little 
encouragement,  and  no  assistance,  from  those  whose 
station  and  fortune  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
lightening  the  burthen,  and  facilitating  the  labour 
of  such  undertakings.      The  inflexible  resolution, 
with  which  he  must  have  pursued  his  way,  could 
have  been  inspired  by  nothing  but  a  devoted  love  of 
the  county  which  gave  him  birth ;  and  an  elevated 
and  generous  desire  to  add  the  reputation  of  lite    jar 
eminence  to  the  honours  of  his  ancient  name. 
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"  In  a  mind  imbued  with  affections,  and  seeking 
distinctions  like  these,  it  is  not  usual  that  hostility 
to  a  prosperous  sect,  or  contempt  of  a  prevailing 
opinion^  is  prompted  by  corrupt  or  perverted  feelings. 
And  Mr.  P.  we  believe,  was  moved  by  the  conviction, 
that  all  the  defilements  and  enormities,  with  which 
they  were  charged,  were  imputed  to  them  justly ; 
and  that  the  attack  was  required  of  him  for  (he  de- 
fence of  established  uses,  and  the  vindication  of 
public  decency.  We  do  not,  therefore,  impugn  his 
pretentions  to  justice  and  truth  ^  but  we  charge  him 
with  too  strong  a  propensity  to  credit  accusations 
against  the  sect,  which  had  awakened  his  anger,  and 
too  lively  a  desire  to  receive,  and  too  eager  a  haste 
to  repeat  them. 

"  But  if  we  lament  the  facility  with  which  he 
could  countenance  the  idle  and  mischievous  scandals, 
wilfully  invented  or  accidentally  exaggerated,  by 
vicious  and  thoughtless  people  to  the  discredit  of  the 
general  body  of  the  Wesieyans  ;  we  equally  regret 
his  easy  acceptance  and  implicit  belief  of  the  slan- 
ders, with  which  the  children  of  evil  have  sought  to 
stain  the  reputation  of  the  extraordinary  person  of 
whom  the  Methodists  are  the  descendants  and  the 
followers.  He  would  have  been  less  credulous,  if  he 
had  stopped  to  examine  the  probability  of  those  im- 
putations, in  res|)ect  of  their  own  nature ;  and  he 
might  have  entirely  rejected  them,  if  he  had  com- 
pared  them  with  what  was  actually  known  of  the 
real  character,  and  acknowledged  designs  of  the 
Heresiarch  himself.  But  when  Wesley's  innovations 
were  denounced  as  unnecessary  and  dangerous,  his 
purpose  was  at  once  concluded  to  be  hostile ;  and  the 
assault  was  made,  amidst  the  strife  of  erring  passions, 
and  the  clamour  of  evil  tongues,  with  no  heed  and 
no  suspicion  of  the  gifts  which  adorned  the  intellect, 
and  the  spirit  which  filled  the  heart  of  that  holy 
man.     And  even  those,  who  could  discover  that 
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Wesley  had  no  unfriendly  feeling  against  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  land,  wei'e  unable  to  «ee  that 
the  ambition  of  becoming  a  founder  of  a;seet,  im* 
puted  to  him  as  the  only  alternative  which f  could 
explain  his  conduct,  was  wholly  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  it.  They  did  not  consider^  that  a  vain  and 
earthly  pasbion,  disguised  with  a  false  name,  and 
unblessed  with  the  favour  of  Heaven,  could  not  have 
been  associated  with  that  trust  in  God,  that  testi- 
mony of  the  conscience,  and  thiat  assurance  of  success 
which  he  must  have  needed  amidst  the  persecutions 
and  sufferings  it  was  his  lot  to  endure.  His  steady 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  have 
exempted  him  from  the  charge  of  hostility  to  her 
welfare  -,  his  vigorous  judgment,  his  passionless 
acuteness,  and  his  extensive  learning,  should  have 
saved  him  from  the  imputation  of  a  groundless  and 
giddy  fanaticism ;  and  the  hardships  he  willingly 
endured,  and  the  ignominy  he  cheerfully  despised, 
should  have  shielded  him  from  the  suspicion  of  a 
selfish  and  worthless  love  of  fame*  ' 

"  All  these  things,  Mr.  Polwhele,  in  common  with 
many  other  alarmists,  most  unhappily  overlooked  ; 
and  we  blame  him,  not  for  wilful  misrepresentations, 
not  for  rancorous  and  spontaneous  calumnies,  but  for 
hasty  belief  and  insufficient  inquiry.  Still  less  do 
we  impute  his  lively  descriptions,  and  fervid  reproofs 
of  the  nameless  impurities,  so  much  the  subject  of 
his  invective,  to  any  seipret  and  unconscious  beguile- 
ment  of  a  kindr'ed  infirmity.  Too  often,  indeed, 
are  men  defiled  by  frequent  communication  with 
the  evils  they  profess  to  abhor ;  and  often  is  their 
animosity  tempted,  and  their  execration  invigorated* 
by  greater  vices  and  deeper  shame  of  their  own.  But 
the  preacher  of  righteousness,  of  whatsoever  faith 
he  may  be,  must  seek  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
caprices  of  folly,  and  all  the  deformities  of  sin. 
His  duty  is  not  more  to  encourage  the  virtuous  than 
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to  expose  and  rebuke  the  wicked ;  and  he  must  not 
avert  his  eves  from  impurity,  in  the  fear  that  he  may 
himself  be  charged  with  the  love  of  it.  The  abomi- 
nations of  Judah  gave  no  pleasure  to  the  prophet  of 
Anathoth ;  the  corruptions  of  Rome  awoke  no  sym- 
pathy in  the  satirist  of  Aquinum.'* 


R.  P.  to  Dr.  U. 

1834. 
*         *         *         *        * 

You  observed,  that  in  my  "  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,"  I  had  adverted  but  slightly  to  Mr. 
Grylls*s  statement  of  the  numerical  importance  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  that  I  never  appeared 
to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  fears  for  the  Church. 
This  is  true  enough.  Believe  me,  had  the  whole 
island  been  populated  by  the  Methodists  as  densely 
as  Crowan,  1  should  have  viewed  the  spectacle  with 
no  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  Church. 

If  we  imagine  in  Methodism  a  Hercules  making  his 
progress  from  the  Lizard  eastward,  we  trace  his/oo^at 
the  Lizard  [the  k^iov  iieTttiwov]  enormous  indeed  -, 
but  recognise  the  impression  not  so  formidable  at 
his  own  promontory  //er//awrf-point  [^Herculis prO' 
montorium ;]  and  advancing  further  we  see  it  gradu- 
ally diminishing  and  dwindling  away  :  so  that  if  we 
first  exclaimed  "  ex  pede  Herculem,**  we  can  after- 
wards scarcely  detect  "  ex  pede*'  a  pigmy ! 

Where  roars  the  Westering  surge — '*  Lo  !  Methodism 

Triamphaot !"  cries  a  stormy  son  of  schism. 

*^  It  is  a  Hercules — say  what  you  please — 

^*  lovineible — another  Hercules  ! " 

The  impression  of  the  foot,  from  strength  to  ttrengtbi 

I  mark— ^ach  stride  was  of  gigantic  length  ; 

And  the  firm  foot,*  still  firmer  as  it  waxes. 

On  the  /ufTAnroy  x^iov  ne'er  relaxes : 

VOL.  IT.  K 
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OK  !  not  the  craft  or  ■kill  oC  priest  or  wizard 
Shall  bid  its  vestige  vanish  from  the  Lizard ; 
And,  spite  of  all  your  hissing  and  your  hooting^ 
Beyond  the  xftov  we  have  gained  a  footing  : 
Determining  ita  progress,  we  exclaim. 
Judge  from  this  foot — ex  pede  Herculem !  " 
— Nay,  nay !  the  further  eastward  as  jou  go, 
Faint  are  the  traces  of  a  heel  or*toe; 
And  trembling  from  weak  knees  and  bandy  legs, 
Your  mighty  giant  must  have  trod  on  eggs ! 
On  i^iff  Herculent  you  run  a  rigg  may — 
Judging  ex  pede  I  detect  a  pigmy ! 

In  truth  we  dread  not  the  strength  of  the  Metho-' 
dists,  physical,  metaphysical^  or  spiritual. 

They  are  at  present  a  horde  of  miserable  schis- 
matics. They  revolted  from  the  church  :  they  are 
now  revoking  from  the  chapel.  Furiously  do 
they  **  rage  together!"  They  are  all  splitting 
asunder,  sect  after  sect — beyond  description — beyond 
enumeration.  And  so  will  this  spawn  of  the  taber- 
nacle (for  f  endow  fVeslei/anism  only  with  a  Chapel) 
fling  out  their  envenomed  froth  more  and  more,  till 
they  perish  in  their  own  impurity — till  at  length  the 
few  wise  and  discreet  and  religious  (deserted  by  an 
ungovernable  body)  shall  pause  a  little  moment^  and 
then  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  parent 
Church,  at  all  times  ready  to  pardon  and  to  cherish 

her  repentant  children.* 

***** 

Such  was  my  friend  Drew's  prediction.  See  his 
Life  admirably  well  written  by  his  worthy  son  of  St. 
Austel. 

Amidst  these  tumultuous  jarrings,  the  Conference 
had  better  accept  our  invitation.    Over  all  England, 

*  A  Revival  in  a  Methodist  connexion  at  Bodmin  has  Utely 
taken,  place.  The  doors  of  the  meeting-house  are  opened  at  five 
in  the  morning  for  prayer ;  and  again  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  are  not  shut  till  a  late  hour  at  night  :--ilfarcA  1885. 
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how  many  <^  disciples  of  t|ie  venerable  Apostle'*  have 
recently  thrown  off  the  reins  of  government  ^un- 
worthy of  Wesley,  unworthy  of  Clariie»  unworthy  of 
Drew — unworthy  of  numbers  who  had  walked  with 
them  in  the  House  of  God  as  friends — of  numbers 
whom  I  Icxved  and  esteemed,  and  whom  I  still  love 
and  esteem ! 

One  word  respecting  Drew  as  a  metaphysician : — 
"In  support  of  his  doctrine  of  imnmterialism,  might 
he  not  (said  a  learned  friend)  have  insisted  more  on 
the.  independence  of  the  soul  on  the  body  ?  The 
body  never  continues  at  one  stay.  No  limb  or 
part  of  the  body  preserves  its  sameness,  even  for  an 
hour.  If  SO9  the  brain  preserves  not  its  sameness 
for  an  hour.  Yet  the  soul,  which  is  said  to  be  seated 
in  the  brain,  and  to  carry  on  its  operations  through 
the  brain,  has  the  memory  of  the  years  that  are  past 
distinct  and  clear — has  indeed,  as  life  declines,  a  more 
vivid  recollection  of  the  days  of  boyhood  and  of 
youth  i  of  those  days  when  the  brain  which  now  is, 
had  no  existencei"— Query — Is  this  a  fact  ? 

Wesley  is  fast  losing  ground  in  Cornwall. 

***** 

In  subjoining  a  few  notices  of  Wesley,  a  remark- 
able incident  at  Falmouth  first  occurs  in  the  order 
of  time : — 

July  4ih,  1745. 

^'  I  rode  to  Falmouth  -,  and  went  to  see  a  gentle- 
woman there.  The  house  was  beset  instantly  on  all 
sides,  by  an  innumerable  crowd.  Mrs.  B.  and  her 
daughter  in  >ain  endeavoured  to  quiet  them.  The 
rabble  roared  :  *'  bring  out  the  Canorum''  [[an  un- 
meaning word.]  They  quickly  forced  the  outer-door ; 
and  then  the  inner-door,  which  fell  back  into  the 
room  where  I  was.  I  was  advised  to  make  my 
escape  by  water  to  Fenryn — the  sea  running  close  to 
the  back-door  of  the  house  where  we  were.  I 
effected  my  escape,  unhurt." — [See  for  the  whole  ac' 
count  Wesley* s  Journal,  vol.  11.  pp.  77*  78,  79.] 

K  2 
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Mrs.  Blee,  of  Buckshead«(one  mile  east  of  Truro) 
in  her  devotion  to  Wesley,  bought,  at  a  high  price, 
the  outer-door  belonging  to  the  house  at  Falnaouth, 
whence  Wesley,  as  above  related,  made  his  escape 
from  the  infuriated  mob.  ]t  is  a  thick  oak  door, 
with  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  evident  at  a  glance. 
And  now,  consecrated  as  the  door  of  Mrs.  Blee's  fan- 
tastical meeting-house,  it  is  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  crowds,  and  of  veneration  to  many. 

In  Cornwall,  the  cant- word  for  Methodists  was 
Canorums.  Wesley  did  not  understand  it ;  nor 
Southey.  This  is  strange.  The  devotion  of  the 
Methorlists  consists  chiefly  in  singing  and  cant. 

In  another  sense,  indeed,  the  Cornish' cant  is  pro- 
verbial. Methodists  (or  no  Methodists)  sing  psalms 
(sometimes  for  miles)  from  the  house  of  the  deceased 
to  the  church,  and  make  music  to  the  corpse  at  the 
place  of  interment.  The  Cornish  sing  likewise  at 
the  plough  for  the  amusement  of  their  oxen,  from 
morning  till  night. 

August  9, 1750. 

"At  Redruth,  Mr.  Collins  preached  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  sermon,  at  church,  upon  the  general 
judgment.  ** — Wesley's  Journal. 

His  relation,  Collins,  of  St.  Erth  and  Breage,  was 
a  much  more  learned  divine.  I  have  elsewhere  no- 
ticed his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  and  other  papers, 
theological  and  miscellaneous  ;  which,  in  obedience 
to  his  orders  when  on  his  death-bed,  were  committed 
to  the  flames  with  great  reluctance  by  his  very  sen- 
sible and  pious  daughter  Jane  Collins :  [of  whom  see 
my  memoir  in  the  obituary  of  the  Gentleman*s  Mag- 
azine.] Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  quick  passions. 
At  a  baptism,  a  sponsor  answering  instead  of  ''all 
this  I  verily  believe "—*' I  renounce  them  all**— - 
Mr.  Collins  Hung  his  black  book  at  her  head  ! 
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Sept.  19,  1760. 
At  Illogan^  we  had  a  heavy  rain  before  1  began^ 
but  scarcely  any  while  1  was  preaching. 

Sept.  4,  1766. 
At  noon^  1  preached  at  Truro.     I  was  in  hopes, 
when  Mr.  Walker  died,  the  enmity  of  those  who 
were  called  his  people,  would  have  died  also.    But 
they  still  look  upon  us  as  rank  heretics. 

July  18,  1782. 

At  the  Cathedral,  Exeter.  Tlie  Bishop  inviting 
me  to  dinner,  I  could  not  but  observe  the  lovely  situa- 
tion of  the  palace  covered  with  trees — rural  and 
retired — the  furniture  not  showy,  but  just  fit  for  a 
Christian  Bisho|) — the  dinner  plain  and  good,  but 
not  delicate — the  propriety  of  the  company,  five 
Clergymen,  and  four  of  the  Aldermen  ;  and  the  ge- 
nuine courtesy  of  the  Bishop*  who,  I  hope,  will  be  a 
blessing  to  his  whole  diocese. 

July  25,  1782. 

Torrents  of  rain!— I  prayed  to  God  he  would 
stay  the  bottles  of  Heaven  ;  and  he  heard  our  prayer ! 

Sept.  10,  1787. 
Mr.  Milles's  house  at  Kenwyn,  half  a  mile  from 
Truro,  fit  for  a  nobleman — the  most  beautifully 
situated  of  any  I  have  seen  in  Cornwall.^ . 

The  following  was  put  into  my  hands  as  an  origi- 
nal letter  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  Mr.  William  Percival,  at 
Newcastle»upon-Tyne : — 

Dear  Billy,  London,  Feb.  17,  1787- 

You  cannot  be  too  watchful  against  evil  speaking, 
or  too  zealous  for  the  poor  Church  of  England. 
Recommend  sister  Percival  for  having  her  child  bap- 
tised there,  and  for  returning  public  thanks.    By  all 

*  Where  I  lived  sixteen  yetn. 
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means  go  to  church  as  often  as  you  can,  and  exhoi*t 
all  Methodists  so  to  do.  They  that  are  enemies  to 
the  Church  are  enemies  to  me.  I  am  a  friend  to  it, 
and  ever  was.  By  our  reading  prayers  we  prevent 
our  people*^  contracting  an  hatred  for  forms  of 
piayer,  which  would  naturally  be  the  case  if  we 
pra^'ed  extempore.  I  am,  with  love  to  S.  Percival, 
dear  Billy,  your  affectionate  brother,   J.  Wesley. 

In  Crabbe*8  Life  we  are  told  that,  at  a  chapd  in 
Suffolk,  Mr.  Crabbe  heard  the  venerable  Wesley,  in 
one  of  his  last  peregrinations,  supported  by  a 
minister  on  each  side  of  him,  repeat  these  lines  from 
Anacreon  :— 

"  Oft  am  I  by  women  tol  J, 
Poor  AntcreoD,  thou  grovr*st  old." 

Crabbe  was  struck  by  his  cheerful  air,  and  the 
beautiful  cadence  he  gave  to  these  lines ;  and,  after 
the  service,  introduced  himself  to  the  Patriarch. 
[^Mitrr<iy*s  Crabhe,  voL  J,  p.  148.] 


R,  P.  to  the  Rev.  J.  Cotton, 

My  dear  Friend,  Truro,  Sept.  1834. 

You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  I  have  just 
taken  up  my  abode  in  Truro ;  only,  however,  in 
winter-quarters.  At  Polwhele,  I  hope  to  breathe 
my  last :  otherwise,  with  all  the  philosophy  or  the 
religion  your  partiality  may  ascribe  to  me,  I  shall 
not  die  in  peace. 

The  house  we  here  inhabit  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Truro— I  mean  the  more  solid  part  of  the  structure 
— very  spacious,  though  not  lofty.  It  was,  pro« 
bably,  built  by  sierchant  Gregor,"^ — ancestor  of  the 

*  Hooper,  in  hit  Medical  Dictionary*  teems  averse  firom  giving 
<  honour  to  whom  boaoor  it  dm/'     **  Titanium  was  first  nocictd 
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Gregors  of  Trewarthennick.  I  write  to  yoti  as  to  a 
Trun^^Htan ;  familiar  with  tnjr  History  of  Cornwall^ 
and  much  more  with  my  domestic  annals. 

The  Hasseys,  I  have  been  told,  were  its  next  in- 
habitants^  which  I  doubt— -but  no  matter. 

Mr.  Ricbard  Hussey  was  bom  in  Truro  ia  the  year 
1713 ;  and  died  in  Sept.  1770,  aged  57.  His  father 
Mr.  John  HiiBsey  was  an  attorney.  His  mother 
was  a  Gresor :  he  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom, 
John,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  army,  was  killed 
at  Quebec  in  a  sortie  of  the  garrison  under  tlie 
command  of  General  Murray,  in  the  year  1759.  He 
was  a  member  for  St.  Mawes,  Michel!,  and  (at  the 
time  of  bis  death)  lor  East  Looe.  lie  was  sdso 
Attorney-general  to  the  Queen,  Counsel  to  the  India- 
company,  and  Auditor  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall* 
Lord  Camden  was  his  friend.  I  believe  bis  only 
patron  was  bis  own  talents. 

A  siste^  of  the  counsellor,  Hannah  Hussey>*  was 
nny  inotfa<r*s  intimate  friend.  She  was  Mr.  Haling- 
ton*ssee*nd  wife.  Hence  Harington*s  kind  atten« 
tions  to  me ;  particularly  during  my  illness  at  Ken- 
ton, afce?  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel— -the  subject 
of  a  letter  to  you  many  years  ago.  On  a  visit  to 
Lord  Coirtenay  at  Powdeiitam,  he  used  every  mom- 

by  Macorsoor  m  existing  in  the  state  of  an  extde,  &e.  tn  a  ^y- 
ith  black  stud  foimd  in  the  vale  of  Menachan,  io  Coniirall,  jtnd 
tbenoe  Baoed  MenachaniU.** 

The  MkCffregor  was  no  other  than  my  friend  Willum  Gre- 
OOR ;  an<  the  vale  was  the  bottom  of  my  glebe  at  Manaccan. 
I  more  ;han  once  traversed  that  vale  with  William  Oitegor  him- 
self; and  1  had  a  good  quantity  of  the  Manaeoanite  $  whieh  I 
use^  to  dtsirUiQte  among  the  cwrieos.  I  found  it  in  a  bairrei  in 
the  vioamge-cellar ;  and  oa  my  6rst  ins|>ection  of  the  cellar,  had 
no  sooner  plaoed  a  candle  on  the  barrel,  than  I  was  struck  with 
teror,  thinking  it  was  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  \  and  thatl  was  about 
to  be  blown  up,  glebe-house  and  all. 

*  Her  momr  Mrs.  Hassey,  at  90>  had  ■•!  a  wrinkle  «■  h*r 
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ing  to  cross  the  Park  to  my  house ;  and  to  sit  by 
my  bedside  for  hours:  and  I  believe  his  amusing 
conversation  contributed  to  my  recovery. 
•  Skaiting  one  day  on  the  river  Exe,  (the  report 
says)^  he  had  nearly  lost  his  life  >  the  ice  broke^  and 
down  he  went.  A  stander-by  plunged  in  and  saved 
him>  when  Harington  ordered  Marsh  his  chaplain 
to  give  the  man  a  shilling.  Upon  inquiiy^  I  found 
that  the  man  was  amply  rewarded. 

I  had  forgotten  to  state,  that,  among  the  inquisi- 
tive, two  Italians  of  high  rank,  introduce!  to  me  by 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniell,  on  my  invitiig  them  to 
dine  with  me,  politely  declined  it,  but  with  no  flatter- 
ing compliment  to  Cornwall  or  to,  it^  luxuries. 
"  For.  your  hospitality  we  thank  you  ;  bu:  your  din- 
ners,—your  desserts  are,  costly  *' — (from  the  scarcity 
of  good  things  of  course)—-'*  we  entertain  f\it  friends 
for  little  or  nothing.  If  at  any  time  you  visit  Italy 
(they  both  added)  we  shall  be  extremely  happy  in 
the  honour  of  your  society,  as  long  as  yov  can  stay 
with  us.  "  Now,  on  this  anecdote  there  are  two 
opinions.  "They  meant  England,  as  opposed  to 
Italy  " — said  a  latitudinarian  friend.  "  Noj  no,"  in- 
sinuated another,  in  his  notions  sadly  coitracted, 
"  they  meant  Manaccan—- perhaps  the  vicarage — per- 
haps the  vicar  !  '*  How  could  a  humble  pason  pre- 
sume to  give  a  dinner  to  two  Italian  nobleoen  ? 

Harington  laboured  under  a  strange  comtlaint  in 
his  stomach  for  several  years.  He  could  scarcely 
suffer  the  light ;  keeping  before  his  eyes  a  review  or 
a  newspaper,  which  he  looked  at  and  nad  by 
snatches.  At  length,  he  discharged  from  kis  sto- 
mach little  bits  or  pieces  of  the  consistence  of  leather ; 
and  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  went  to  the  Cm- 
tinent  with  Mr.  Marsh  (the  present  Bishop  of  Petr- 
borough)  and  with  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  Champe- 
nowne.  Returning,  he  told  me  he  had  left  Marh 
behind — consumed  almost  by  a  virulent  scorbutic  coo- 
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plaint,  with  very  little  hope  of  their  er^nieetingagun 
in  this  world.  But  Marsh,  you  know,  lived  to  open  to 
us  invaluable  stores  of  theological  -literature — to 
write  the  best  political  book  that  ever  was  written, 
and  to  rise  over  all  his  brethren — the  most  eminent 

of  the  episcopal  bench. fiut  where  was  I  ?  I  may 

well  ask,  in  thb  hop-skip-and-jump  epistle. 

In  a  house,  not  my  own,  with  a  thousand  papers 
scattered  around  me  !—  Here  then,  after  Hussey  the 
counsellor,  came  several  other  persons  of  conse- 
quence ',  Sir  Francis  Basset  (afterwards  Lord  de  Dun- 
stanville)  5  Rosewarne,  &c.  Rosewame  (the  Vice 
Warden  and  M.P.  for  Truro,  of  Pindaric  or  rather 
Wolcotian  celebrity)  built  some  additional  rooms. 

Our  bedchamber  has  passed  through  many 
changes.  It  is  full  of  reminiscences.  Its  various 
dtxroraiions  were  the  work  of  Rusewarne.  In  its 
lofty  doors  and  window-frames  of  mahogany,  and 
specimens  of  foreign  marble  in  its  chimney-piece  (the 
most  beautiful  1  ever  saw)  we  recognize  the  wealthy 
merchant.  Here  he  had  his  grand  concerts  and 
splendid  assemblies  :  here  he  exhausted,  in  his  sup- 
pers, all  the  luxuries  of  the  season.  Here  he  enter- 
tained the  first  personages  of  the  county ;  among 
whom  his  "friend  Fitt  **  (the  first  Lord  Camelford) 
was  a  frequent  guest.  And  here  a  strange  farce  was 
once  acted, — Wolcot  the  manager.  Its  dramatic 
efiect  can  be  conceived  by  those  only  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters.  Rosewarne  had  a 
poor  relation,  a  Mrs.  Incledon,  whom  he  was  too 
proud  to  notice.  He  suffered  her  to  go  from  town 
to  town,  selling  quack  medicines  for  her  support. 
Wolcot  had  a  project  for  mortifying  Rosewarne ;  and 
on  the  watch^  day  after  day,  at  length  exulted  in  the 
happy  moment.  Poor  cousin  Incledon  was  (as  we 
Cornish  say)  trapesing  through  the  streets  in  rags 
and  bespattered  with  mud,  and  Henry  Rosewarne 
was  encircled  by  lords,  and  baronets,  and  ladies,  gay 
and  glittering";  when  Wolcot  seizing  tVi^  oVdiVaA^) 
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dragged  her  upetairs  and  pushed  her  into  the  room, 
and  bowed  to  Rosewarne  with  **  Henry  I  your  cou- 
sin Incledon  5  Mrs.  Incledon  !  your  cousin  Henry !  *' 
I  refer  my  readers  to  my  History  of  Cornwall,  for 
some  anecdotes  of  the  old  lady,  and  of  her  son 
the  celebrated  musical  performer.  Davies  Gilbert 
reminded  me,  not  an  hour  ago,  March  1835. 
of  the  above  anecdote,  which  1  had  often  heard, 
but  had  forgotten.  "  This  is  the  veiy  room  (cried 
he^as  I  shewed  him  our  bed -chamber) — the  very  room 
into  which  Rosewarne  poked  cousin  Incledon  in  her 
red  cloakj  all  among  the  gentry !  ** 

This  spacious  chamber  was  afterwards  a  dancing 
room  for  the  young  ladies  of  tlie,  boarding-school : 
and  it  was,  several  years,  a  sort  of  greenhouse  con- 
taining a  curious  collection  (^  exotic  plants.  At  its 
middle  window  the  masts  of  merchant  ships  gliding 
between  the  buildings  that  obstruct  any  farther 
prospect,  have  a  very  grotesque  appearance.  From 
the  window  cni  one  side,  we  look  out  on  the  green, 
the  winding  river,  the  tide  threatening  to  overflow 
the  green  (which  it  has  sometimes  done),  a  great  num- 
ber of  boats,  brigs  and  other  trading  vessels,  and  the 
country,  here  rising  into  hills  almost  perpendicular, 
there  diversified  by  meadows  and  clumps  of  trees, 
and  houses  of  almost  every  description.  From  the 
window  on  the  other  side,  we  command  a  beautiful 
view  of  a  fruit-'garden  (and  shrubbery,)  which  does 
honour  to  Mr.  Warren*s  taste  and  his  lady's  (sister 
to  the  late  Judge  Taunton),  and  at  a  short  distance, 
at  the  head  of  Lemon-street,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Medley's 
chapel,  and  schoolroom,  and  house.  1  can  say  little 
in  fevour  of  the  chapel  in  point  of  site  or  architec- 
ture. But  Mr.  Medley's  schoolroom,  and  bis  own 
family-mansion,  are  models  of  elegance^  worthy  of 
imitation. 
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AU  ^cre  Is  highly  wrought  and  finished  after  the 
fEishion  of  the  ckiy,  with  a  profusion  of  fsntastic  de- 
vioee  and  ornaments,  and  mahogany  and  marble 
without  iack-^such  as  denote  the  rich  merchant  in 
timber  and  stone.  Succeeding  Rosewarne,<—lo!  per- 
sonages of  all  sorts  and  sizes — Mr.  Gwatkin  of  KiJ« 
liow  5  a  brewery-merchant  j  a  governess  with  her 
young  fry ;  and  then  a  physician^  Dr.  Goulds  allied 
to  the  first  families  in  Corn wsdl.  Dr.  Gould  was  a 
proprietor  :  and  of  a  daughter  of  Gould  (now  Lady 
Colman  Rashleigh)  the  Earl  of  Falmouth  purchased 
the  premises.  And  I  am  indebted  to  his  Lordship 
for  accommodations  infinitely  superior  *  to  any 
that  Polwhele-house  can  have  to  boast.     Yet  I  sigh 

*  It  is  iadeed  an  extensiye  edifioe.  fixclnsiye  of  tbe  officet  to 
the  right  and  the  left,  my  family  occupy  a  suite  of  rooms  fit  for 
a  Lord !  The  offices  cut  off  from  the  main  building,  have  three 
tenants.  And  here  surely,  Peace  should  spread  her  downy  Wiogi 
in  stillness ;  for  these  tenants  are  a  barrister,  an  attorney ,  and  a 
conttdble — ^myself  reposing  in  the  eeotre,  a  superannuated  Justice ! 

Peace  officers !  four  doughty  fellows ! 
So  skilfully  ye  blow  the  bellows 
To  kindle  fuel  into  flame, — 
Pray,  how  did  ye  acquire  the  name  ? 

If,  to  prevent  a  bloody  nose^ 
The  constable  should  interpose. 
So  little  doth  he  leave  men  quiet. 
He  vaunts  his  interest  in  a  riot. 

And  Peace — is  she  well  coupled,  bum  ye ! 
With  pettifogger  or  attorney. 
Who,  whilst  he  bounces  like  a  rocket. 
Steals  six  and  eigl^tpence  to  his  pocket  ? 

And  say,  though  he  may  come  forth,  big 
In  all  the  majesty  of  wig, 
Say,  will  the  man  of  trig  or  gown 
The  breakers  of  the  peace  put  down? 
Certet,  he  may  cry  out :  **  Ahem ! 
**  If  (hey  tee  <  forte^  virum  quem. 
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for  my  ancient  habitation  (  ivy-mantled  or  dis- 
mantled)— for   my   quiet  meadows^  my  glittering 

brooks  * — my  solitary  wood-walks  ! But  "  where 

was  1  ?'*  The  next  house  to  this  was  erected,  I 
understand,  by  the  merchant  Lemon, — ancestor 
of  the  present  Sir  Charles  f^mon.  His  works  and 
ways  you  may  have  seen  depicted  in  my  History. 
"  Old  Lemon  "  looks  superciliously  upon  us  3  inter- 
cepting the  light,  and  throwing  an  elegant  mahogany 
staircase  most  uncivilly  into  shade. 

Contiguous  to  Lemon*s,  is  the  great  house  (as 
whilom  it  was  termed)  of  the  merchant  Thomas 
Daniell ;  who  had  been  a  clerk  to  Lemon.f  Both 
^'  made*'  (the  Cornish  say)  by  *'  good  luck  j"  but  not 
without  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  and  a  bold  ad- 
venturous spirit  in  mining  and  merchandize. 

Daniell's  house  is  unquestionably  the  best  in  Truro. 
It  was  built  from  a  free-stone  quarry  near  Bath,  { 

Silent,  slant  auribus  erectis  " — 
In  vain.     I  '11  tell  you  what  the  fiict  is. 
Better  than  Bard  or  could  or  can, 
£*en  though  he  were  a  Tru-Roman  : 
Ten-pounders  do  not  stand  in  awe 
Of  any  worthy  of  the  law. 

Tu  crown  the  whole,  perhaps  your  trust  is 
In  an  old  sputtering  silly  justicb  ; 
Who,  in  his  dotage  each  poor  elf 
Committing,  oft  commits  himself; 
And,  as  he  deems  it  not  uncivil 
To  send  beer-tipplers  to  the  devil, 
Pries  into  every  kidlewink — 
The  more  'tis  stirr'd,  the  more  'twill  stink  I 

*  There  is  one  brook  in  particular  that  delightfully  glitters  to 
the  noon-day  sun. 

1*  Lemon  paid  him  as  clerk,  ^SOO  per  annum. 

X  Brice  says — *<The  ftone  of  which  the  houses  are  built,  is 
for  the  most  part  dug  out  of  quarries  on  Clarton,  [Clavertoo] 
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the  stone  squared^  &c.  on  the  spot^  and  shipped  off 
for  Truro  by  Allen  of  Prior  Park. 

Sliding  over  its  polished  mahogany  floors^  I  have 
been  more  than  once  threatened  with  a  fall ;  to  the 
vast  amusement  of  the  tittering  sex^  who  would 
have  laughed  incontinently  on  seeing  me  laid  low. 

Often  have  you  and  1,  when  at  our  rooms  we  were 
preparing  the  bowl,  talked  of  Daniell's  admirable 
punch,  so  much  the  attraction  of  the  Truro-folk, 
and  of  strangers,  who  in  the  days  of  punch -drinking 
— which  I  fear  are  coming  round  again — preferred 
it  to  all  they  had  ever  tasted  in  old  England  or 
Caledonia.  -  Among  the  military  gentlemen,  Aber- 
cromby  (had  Scotland  not  occurred)  would  scarcely 
have  been  forgotten.     Captain  Abercromby  was  a 

and  brought  from  thence  down  a  long  steep  hill  by  a  most  cu- 
rious machine,  contrived  by  Mr.  Allen  the  late  postmaster,  and 
late  mayor  of  this  city.  By  which  means  the  stone  comes  to  the 
builders  so  cheap,  and  the  front  of  the  houses  on  the  north-side 
of  the  square  cost  no  more  than  500/.,  though  it  is  above  fiOO 
feet  in  extent,  and  enriched  with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order. 

**  Mr.  Allen  has  a  fine  wharf  and  other  conveniences  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Avon,  to  shape  and  embark  the  huge  stones  which 
he  digs  in  the  quarry  on  Claverton  bill,  whence  he  brings  them 
down  by  grooves  placed  in  the  ground,  without  horses  or  any 
other  help  but  one  man,  who  by  a  particular  spring  can  stop  the 
machine  in  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  and  in  its  swifWst 
motion.  These  stones  are  sent  by  the  Avon  to  Bristol,  and 
thence  to  London. 

*<0f  this  stone  he  has  built  himself  a  very  magnificent  house 
with  a  fine  chapel,  noble  stables  and  offices,  and  delightful  gar- 
dens, in  which  there  is  a  remarkable  allusion  to  the  works 
he  has  produced  from  the  quarries — for  there  is  a  figure  of  Moses 
striking  the  rock  and  the  water  gushing  out  of  it,  which  forms  a 
cascade  for  supplying  his  hason.  He  has  also  made  fine  walks 
through  the  woods  with  greater  profusion  of  fancy  than  expense  : 
so  j  that,  upon  the  whole,  his  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  seats  in  England." — [See  Brice't  {very  tcarce)  Topo- 
graphica  DictUmaryJ] 
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prime  fiLvourite  with  the  ladiea^  and  with  all  here, 
indeed,  very  deservedly.  And  though  the  Scots  are 
famous  for  their  punch,  Abercromby,  I  doubt  not, 
allowed  due  credit  to  Danteirs  unrivalled  composi- 
tion. Nor  could  he  hsLve  marked  with  indifierence 
the  ludicrous  solemnity  of  countenance  with  which 
the  old  merchant  squeezed  his  lemons,  flung  in  the 
sugar  and  the  wates,  and  regularly  gratified  his  com- 
pany with  a  smack  of  tiie  sherbet  and  discussed  its 
qualities,  and  the  delicacy  attainable  by  few  in  mixing 
tnose  ingredients,  before  the  rum  was  poured  in — 
proportionate  in  quantity ;  and  in  reconciling  the 
discordant  elements,  and  rendering  sour,  and  sweet, 
and  weak,  and  strong,  delicious  in  their  blending. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  add^  that  our  Captain, 
so  much  courted  in  this  little  town,  was  the  identical 
*'  Egyptian  Abercromby,*'  as  we  call  him  here — no 
less  a  personage  than  General  Sir  Ralph,  fether  of 
the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
whom  Scott  has  given  us  this  short  memoir : — 

"  On  the  ^Ist  of  March,  1801,  the  French  were  de- 
feated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  on  Alexandria.  But 
the  British  sufifered  irreparable  loss  in  their  lamented 
commander,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  course  of  this  action.  In  this 
gallant  veteran  his  country  long  regretted  one  of 
the  best  generals,  and  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most 
amiable  men  to  whom  she  ever  gave  birth."* 

Allen  Daniell,  son  of  our  merchant,  was  in  child- 
hood my  playmate^  and  In  after-life  my  cordial  friend. 
His  income  from  the  mines  was  at  one  time  incredibly 
great.  From  the  Seal-hole  he  had  an  inundation  of 
riches,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  guinea  a  minute  ! 
And  I  remember  I  once  asked  him,  whether^  if  con- 
demned to  sit  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  receiving  his 

*  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  edition  1887. 
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guinea  every  minute,  he  would  not  soon^  like  Midas, 
lament  that  all  he  touched  was  gold  ? — hard  sentence 
— to  be  so  "  paid  in  hard  money !  *'  He  laughed  at 
the  pun,  and  turned  it  off  with  his  usual  "cho !  cho  !  *' 
His  return  to  the  property-tax  commissioners  was 
one  year  so  magnificent — I  dare  not  report  it.  He 
had  then  distinct  establishments  in  three  houses^  at 
Truro,  Bath,  and  London. 

"  Spectatum  admissi "  lo  I — six  generations  of 
the  House  of  Daniell  i—' 

1.  Mrs.  Eliot, 

2.  Mrs.  Daniell,  her  daughter. 

3.  Allen  Daniell,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Daniell. 
4*  Tom  Daniell,  Allen's  son. 

5.  Tom  Danieirs  children. 

6.  Their  children,  marriageable. 

The  first  on  the  list,  Mrs.  Eliot,  was  the  chatter- 
ing old  lady  who,  at  Prior  Park,  made  verses  with 
Pope !  With  hei*  singularities  I  was  often  much 
amused.  In  greedily  swallowing  every  atom  of  Wol- 
coi's  seraph  (or  cherub)  stoiy,  she  was  equally  cre- 
dulous with  Ann  Trelawny,  who  believed  it  as  Gospel 
truth. 

^*  Whilst  in  Jamaica** — I  have  heard  Wolcot  tell 
her  more  than  once — "  a  cherub  caught  on  the  Blue 
Mountains  was  brought  to  me  3  and  I  kept  it  in  a 
cage.  It  would  sing  heavenly  songs — holy  hymns, 
both  day  and  night ;  till  a  parrot  getting,  through 
my  carelessness,  into  the  cage,  picked  out  the  poor 
thing's  eyes ;  and  it  died — died  singing  !  *' 

The  old  lady  would  interrupt  the  Doctor  by  va- 
rious interjections  of  wonder  and  of  woe  -,  and  at  the 
sad  close  of  the  story,  would  C17  like  a  child. 

I  once  told  Wolcot,  that  with  a  seraph  thus  in  safe 
keeping,  he  had  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  getting  that 
celestial  quill  after  which  Young  so  ardently  aspired : 
"  O  for  a  quill  plucked  from  a  seraph's  wing  I " 
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— But  I  should  here  say,  "  Enough  of  Truro — I 
have  tired  you  !  *'  had  not  the  line  of  houses  on  the 
Green  been  in  full  prospect.  Indeed,  it  is  by  an  easy 
transition  I  pass  to  them,  as  to  the  Daniell  property. 
Wolcot*s  abode  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  walk,  and 
Lander*s  at  the  entrance  of  the  Green,  must  both 
arrest  your  attention,  and  interest  your  feelings.* 

Wolcot was  there,  a  tenant  to  Mr.  Daniell;  and 
his  immediate  successor— do  not  stare  ! — was  your 
very  humble  servant.  It  was  there  Wolcot  invoked 
the  muse  of  picture  and  of  poetry ;  and  it  was  there 
— at  Wolcot's  old  corner  in  the  study — I  fancied  I 
had  caught  the  garment  of  Elijah.  "  How  unhappy 
an  allusion  ! "  you  cry. — *'  An  Elijah— would  you 
assimilate  Wolcot  with  Elijah  ?  *' 

It  was  there  he  wrote  his  invectives  against  Rose- 
warne  and  his  praises  of  Miss  Dickenson.  The 
names  of  Rosewarne  and  Dickenson  here  conjure 
up  before  me  Power  and  Beauty.  Rosewarne  bad 
great  sway  ;  but  John  Vivian  had  greater.  In  most 
towns,  I  believe  there  is  some  leader;  whom  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  high  and  low.,  follow,  as  na- 
turally as  hounds  the  most  sagacious  one  of  the  pack, 
or  a  flock  of  geese  the  gander.  This  influence  is 
now  wearing  away.  In  Truro,  I  think,  it  almost 
expired  with  John  Vivian.  And  John  Vivian  has, 
by  a  concatenation  which  the  doctrine  of  association 
will  explain,  brought  conspicuous  into  view,  several 
characters  that  had  been  memorized  before,  and  of 
whom  the  anecdotes  I  shall  tell,  ought  before  to  have 
been  told.  But  with  these  are  linked  some  new 
persona  dramatis* 

*  Truro-Greeni  and  the  RoperVMoor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  was  once  the  property  of  the  Polwheles.  How  it  became 
filienated  from  our  ffimil^,  I  have  not  discovered. 
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The  name  of  Vivian  put  me  in  mind  of  the  lady 
whom  he  married  5  and  his  lady  of  others.  Hence 
these  lines: 

Though  here,  not  much  renown'd  for  Beauty> 

Venus  a  fair- one  seldom  greets. 
Late,  sedulous  to  do  her  duty, 

O'er  three  she  breath'd  ambrosial  sweets. 

A  soul  all  fancy — eye  all  fire. 

To  Copinger  allured  the  Muses ; 
Nor  did  they  cease  or  lute  or  lyre, 

Till  the  wild  girl  had  caught  Trefiisis. 

But,  in  the  cause  of  merit  staunch. 

They  joy'd  to  rescue  firom  oblivion 
The  melting  charms  of  Betsy  Cranch; 

And  triumph'd  when  she  won  a  Viviac. 

Rise,  Dickenson ! — eclipse  them  both ! 

Shine  out,  and  carry  all  before  ye  ! 
Venus  is  happy  to  make  oath-— 

Thy  radiant  orb  is  Truro's  glory ! 

Desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Cranch  (though  a 
married  man)  Dr.  Hopson  shot  himself  in  despair. 
Probably  he  would  have  shot  Vivian  (her  lover)  first, 
had  not  Vivian  been  cautioned  against  him.  Vivian 
and  Hopson  often  walked  together  on  a  very  friendly 
footing.  One  evening  at  Polwhele,  where  they  drank 
tea  with  our  family,  my  father  (who  had  been  ap- 
prized of  Hopson* s  jealousy)  begged  Vivian  not  to 
walk  with  the  Doctor  at  a  late  hour,  or  even  then  to 
return  with  him  to  Truro.  The  hint  was  taken, 
which  I  verily  believe  saved  Vivian's  life.  Not  long 
after,  Ho|)son  shot  himself  dead. 

His  house  was  near  our  school  at  Truro,  where  we 
heard  the  report  of  the  pistol.  Many  of  my  school- 
fellows rushed  into  the  house,  and  found  hiin  welter- 
ing in  his  blood.  I  remember,  though  a  schoolboy, 
and  herself  a  Miss  far  advanced  in  her  teens^  I  was 
never  more  delighted  than  in  conducting  Betsy 
Cranch  to  our  mulberry-trees  at  Polwhele  (still  ex- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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isting,  but  too  far  superannuated  to  bear  fruit)  for 
leaves  to  feed  her  silkworms.  In  her  time,  Truro 
was  '^  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy/'  mainly 
attributable  to  her  "sweet  influence:"  whether 
young  or  advanced  in  years,  hier  benevolence,  her 
affability,  her  extensive  charities,  should  have  left  an 
impression  on  every  mind,  deep  and  indelible.  Alas ! 
when  such  a  man  as  her  son  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  re- 
sembling her  in  all  her  amiable  qualities,  for  tabnts 
distinguished,  in  military  worth  unrivalled — when 
such  a  man  is  neglected  in  his  native  place,  who  will 
not  lament  the  impression  past  away  amidst  the 
torpor  of  indifiference  and  the  baseness  of  ingratitude  ? 

Hopson's  suicide  brings  to  my  mind  another — 
the  effect  likewise  of  love  in  despair,  not  now  per- 
haf)s  spoken  of  by  any  in  Truro,  as  traditionary  lore 
is  here  (and  elsewhere  indeed)  out  of  fashion.  A 
near  relation  of  my  mother's,  and  a  bosom  friend 
of  Sam.  Foote*s  wife,  of  St.  Clement's,  had  pos- 
sibly pretensions  to  beauty  equal  to  the  three  cele- 
brated above.  But  she  was  as  arrant  a  fool  as  our 
Comedian's  '^  pretty  simpleton."  A  gentleman, 
however,  of  talent  (though  not  of  wit  or  wisdour) 
fell  in  love  with  her.  She  rejected  his  suit,  and 
jeered  and  laughed  at  him  on  every  renewal  of  it> 
till  at  length  he  ran  in  desperation  to  her  house 
(Carlyon's  in  Pydar-street),  and  shot  himself  in  the 
passage,  where,  I  think,  his  blood  on  the  flagstones 
remained  to  be  seen  by  the  last  generation. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Green  is  the  very  house, 
(old  Daniell's  also)  where  the  Landers  were  born. 
It  had  the  sign  of  the  Fighting  Cocks,  an  inn  kept 
by  their  father,  still  living — a  much  esteemed  servant 
of  the  Daniells.     It  has  now  the  sign  of  the  Dolphin. 

Of  course,  my  friend,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  my  enterprising  townsmen.  The  Truro  folks 
mean  to  erect  a  pyramid,  or  a  cenotaph,  or  a  school- 
room, or  a  conventicle — the  Lord  knows  what  or 
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where — in  commemoration  of  Lander  and  his  bro- 
ther. 

Lander  died  Feb.  6,  1834. — (See  Gent.  Mag.  for 
Sept.  1834,) 

The  younger  Lander  called  upon  me  at  Polwhele, 
and  expressed  his  regret  thai  his  brother  was  pre- 
vented from  paying  his  respects  to  me  by  an  emer-> 
gency  that  occasioned  his  abrupt  departure  from 
Truro.  And  our  Lander,  (another  brother)  thus 
wrote  to  me  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  event. 


**  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  interest 
you  have  frequently  expressed  respecting  my  late 
lamented  brother. 

^'  [  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  find  the  letter 
last  received  from  him,  and  which  I  intended  for  your 
perusal,  but  1  can  tell  you  from  my  own  memory, 
that  it  was  dated  1st  January,  1834,  Coast  of  Africa } 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  very  unfortunate 
in  losing  so  many  of  his  companions  (40  in  number), 
and  that  he  had  been  himself  ill  with  dysentery  eight 
months,  but  was  quite  recovered,  and  was  as  strong 
as  a  goss-moor  pony  -,  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to 
the  interior  for  the  third  and  last  time  (which  was 
too  true) ;  that  he  had  purchased  an  island  near  the 
city  of  Alta,  on  which  he  had  built  a  house,  and 
which  he  intended  as  a  (lep6t  for  merchandize ;  he 
further  said  he  fully  ex{)ected  to  be  in  London  about 
the  end  of  May,  and  hoped  I  would  meet  him  there 
on  his  return. 

'*  Richard  spoke  particularly  of  the  kindness  he  had 
received  from  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  interior ; 
and  he  delighted  in  the  idea  of  being  the  humble 
means  of  introducing  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  and  by  degrees  to  do  away  with  the 
greater  porticvn  of  the  internal  slave  trade. 

"  From  Colonel  Nichols,  the  present  GovcTtvot  lA 

l2 
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Fernando  Pn,  my  brother  bad  at  al]  times  received 
particular  kindness  and  attention^  while  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.** 


My  scheme  would  have  been  to  case  the  whole 
wall  of  that  part  of  Lander^s  house  which  fronts  the 
Green,  with  black  granite,  and  to  erect  in  the  centre 
of  the  Green  an  obelisk  like  that  at  Axum  in  Abys- 
sinia, described  bv  Salt.*  Thus  our  Green  would  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  quadi-angle  at  Christ  Church 
in  Oxford,  or  of  Trinity  in  Cambridge.  On  the 
granite  wM  I  would  describe  the  achievements  of 
Lander,  and  their  fatal  termination,  with  an  extract 
from  Herodotus,  and  from  the  Lusiad  of  CamocBS. 
On  one  compartment  should  he  engraved  the  cojurse 
and  mouth  of  the  Niger,  with  various  canoes  and 
sails ;  on  another,  the  savages  firing  at  Lander,  and 
his  fall ;  on  a  third,  should  be  memorized  his  birth, 
adventures,  discoveries,  and  death. 

Thus  should  we  see  at  one  view  the  original  of  the 
Landers,  and  their  striking  elevation. 

The  inscription  from  Herodotus  should  be: 

"  Ai/3vi7  fiev  yap  briXos  ewi/riyv,  eoi;<ra  Trepippvros, 
TXrjy  oaov  avrrjs  wpos  ttiv  Affiiyv  ovpilei'  Nejcui  rov 
AiyvTTTHoy  fiaaiXrios  wputTOv  ruty  rj/ieis  ibfiev,  Kara' 
bt^apTOs,  **  f 

*  The  obelisk  of  Axum,  sixty  feet  high ;  a  single  block  of 
granite,  represented  in  plate  XX.  of  the  foiiu  coloured  engravings 
that  accompany  Salt's  work.  It  has  no  hieroglyphics.  Though 
it  is  quadrilateral,  one  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  running  up 
the  centre  from  the  hack  to  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  with 
a  kind  of  patera.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  space  a  door-way 
it  represented. 

i*  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  Truro  monumental  designers — 
deeply  versed  as  they  are  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  likewise — not  to 
give  the  above  \q  tut  ot\^vii«\. 
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And  thus  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape : 

"  Nor  Roman  prow,  nor  daring  Tyrian  oar 

Ere  dash'd  the  white  wave  ftrnming  to  mj  shore  : 
Nor  Greece  nor  Guthage  erer  spread  the  sail 
On  these  my  seas  to  catch  the  trading  gale. 
You,  you  alone  have  dared  to  plough  my  main. 
And  with  the  human  voice  disturb  my  lonesome  reign." 

The  iMriad,  B.  F. 

Lo,  at  long  intervals,  the  rage  is 

The  darkest  countries  to  explore ; 
Thus,  in  three  very  distant  ages. 

Three  voyagers  traced  Afric's  shore. 
Old  Egypt  had  her  Pharo-Necho; 

Her  Grama  well  may  Lisbon  boast ; 
Yet  is  their  fame  a  feeble  echo 

To  Lander's  trump  from  Cornwall's  coast ! 
And  we  assert — nor  into  fiction  wander— 
Necho  and  Gama  vanishM  before  Lander ! 

"  T  think  your  idea  a  very  good  one,"  says  an  in- 
genious correspondent,  '<  to  form  an  obelisk  of  his 
native  granite.  A  pyramidal  shape  would  I  fear  look 
too  diminutive  ^  otherwise  the  pyramid  carries  the 
mind  to  the  Nile.  Perhaps  on  one  front  of  it  a  bra- 
zen or  bronze  crocodile  might  be  inserted.  The 
obelisk  might  rest  on  a  square  base  3  which  would 
allow  room  for  an  inscription.  For  the  inscription 
I  would  advise  the  committee  at  Truro  to  apply  to 
the  Historian  and  Biographer  of  Cornwall.'* 

The  house  where  Pindar  had  lived,  was  repaired 
and  kept  in  order  at  the  public  expense.  Thus  I 
would  repair  Lander's  house  un  the  Green. 

«  41  «  «  « 
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ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


R.  P.  to  Dr.  Hingston. 
The  Great  HousCy*  Truro,  October,  1S35. 

My  dear  Sir, 

1  have  once  or  twice,  you  must  remember^  ap- 
prized you  of  my  iutention  to  close  the  second 
volume  of  my  ''  Reminiscences*'  with  a  review  of 
the  *'Bi06RAPHiCAL  Sketches  in  Cornwall/' and 
hoped  that  you  would  find  leisure  to  furnish  me  with 
some  literary  notices  which  the  *'  omnium  gatherum'' 
of  those  three  little  volumes  might  have  suggested. 

Yet  I  acquiesce,  and  more  than  acquiesce — I  re- 
joice in  your  apology  for  declining  what  would 
indeed  have  stamped  a  value  on  my  books,  to  set  at 
naught  any  Chancel lor*s  or  Lord  Chancellor's  im- 
primatur. To  your  professional  occupation  the 
sedentary  pursuits  of  literatui'e  must  necessarily 
give  way  :  and  with  sincere  pleasure  1  congratulate 
you  on  the  success  of  your  medical  practice.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  is  my  earnest  wish,  that  you  may  rival 
an  Hippocrates  and  a  Galen  in  combating  disease, 
or  in  alleviating  the  maladies  which  cannot  be  sub- 
dued, and  that  like  the  Physician  of  Rome,  if  not 
of  Cos,  you  may  live  long,  and  see  good  days.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  trust  it  will  never  be  imagined, 
that  I  would  drop  a  syllable  to  derogate  from  the 
merit  of  that  accomplished  Physician,  whom  we  have 
regarded,  for  many  years,  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  of  blessings  not  to  be  enumer- 
ated, to  this  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  who 

*  In  an  old  docuroent  of  the  borough,  th\%  V\o\k«e,   Qjvc^ 
FftljBouthV,  in  Priace'B  Street)  if  called  <'  The  GiMX  Ho\m«^ 
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Still  for  many  years,  (we  hope)  will  be  spared  to  us, 
*'  from  afiSuence,  talent,  and  science,  a  distinguished 
member  of  a  grateful  community."* 

But  to  the  point.  I  should  premise,  that  I  have 
interleaved  the  three  volumes  with  MS.  notes  and 
illustrations,  so  that  they  are  swoln  to  a  size 
alarmingly  dropsical. 

The  leech,  even  under  your  eye,  may  not  cure  an 
hydrocephalus. 


Biog,  Sketch,  1. 5. — Lord  Exmouth. 

Oar  late  biographers  seem  to  have  failed  in  the 
their  performances  most  egregiously*  The  Life  of 
Hannah  More  is  very  deficient.  So  is  Sam.  Walker's ; 
so  is  Lord  Exmouth*s.  From  Osier  we  learn  little 
of  Pellew*s  early  days.  It  is  true,  he  tells  us,  that  Pel- 
lew  ran  away  from  Truro  school,  to  avoid  a  punish- 
ment to  which  old  Conon  was  much  attached — flog- 
ging. But  in  his  book  Conon  is  ''  the  Reverend/* 
though  a  layman  ; — a  title  at  that  time  confined  to 
the  Clergy  j  nor  has  he  spoken  correctly  of  Pellew's 
Penzance  master. f  Pellew  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  of  Conon*s  boys.  1  confess  I  rather  stood 
in  awe  of  him  :  though  with  his  high  spirit  he  bad 
a  very  kind  heart.  Pellew  would  never  suffer 
the  weak  to  be  trampled  upon^  but  would  fight  their 
battles  totis  viribus.  But  I  think  he  once  thrashed 
me. 

That  he  married  Miss  Frowd,  and  that  he  resided 
first  at  Truro,  then  at  Flushing,  we  are  simply  told. 
But  many  anecdotes  of  himself  and  family  we  Truro 
folks  might  be  able  to  relate,  from  our  friendly  inter- 

•  See  "  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  jp.  S5. 

1*  When  he  was  a  very  young  school-boy  at  Penzance,  a  party 
of  soldiers  marched  out  of  the  town  with  drums  beating,  and  fifes 
playing,  and  colours  flying.  Some  boys  followed  thetn  to  the  end 
of  the  town,  some  to  Chyandour,  some  half  way  over  the  green 
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course  wilh  him  during  his  residence  here — in  ihe 
very  house  where  njy  grandmother,  and  afterwards 
my  mother,  lived  for  several  years. 

Between  Constantia  (his  sister)  and  myself,  the 
billet-doux  was  passing  every  week  -,  and  there  was  a 
sentimental  rorresponrlence,  enou{i:h  to  give  nie  a 
distaste  of  old  Lilly  and  all  his  rules.  Constantia  was 
a  boardingschoolMiss  at  TregolKs  (at  present  the 
seat  of  Sir  R.  Spry.)  She  was  a  romantic  girl.  The 
Elinor  of  Mrs.  D*Arblay*s  Wanderer  brings  her  for- 
cibly to  uiy  mind. 

Of  Mrs.  Fellew  (now  J^ady  E.  the  relict  of  Lord 
£xmouth,)  I  have  a  letter  now  before  me,  dated 
Trefusis,  20  Aug.  1803.  It  is  correct  and  elegant. 
It  enters  warmly  into  my  feelings  respecting  my  son 
Edward,  who  had  been  i)atronized  by  her  husband. 

Osier's  book  has  not  enough  of  domestic  story. 
The  narrative  of  great  events  wants  relief  from  the 
familiarity  of  trivial  occurrences  in  private  life.  I 
do  not,  indeed,  quarrel  with  Osier  for  not  telling  us 
how  cleverly  Pellew  could  scraunch  or  masticate  a 
wineglass.  But  in  looking  to  Pellew*s  public  cha- 
racter, 1  find  not  the  least  mention  of  the  bold  mea- 
sure, by  which  he  got  his  appointment  to  the  first 
bhip,  which  opened  his  career  of  honour,  fame,  and 
fortune.  On  Pellew*s  lineage,  Osier  need  not  have 
insisted.  I  say,  "  Whatever  his  ancestry  may  have 
been,  his  posterity  may  look  back  to  him  with  pride 
as  a  noble  fellow."  His  claim  to  pre-eminence  was 
doubtless  superior  to  "  all  the  blood  of  all  the  How- 
ards !  *• 

Of  Pellew*s  surviving  lady,  once  the  fascinating 
Susan^  full  of  vii*acity — pleasing  to  all^  whether  at 
Truro,  or  Flushing,  or  Trefusis  (or  wherever  her  sub- 
sequent residence  may  have  been)  -,  of  his  brother 

to  MarazioD ;  but  Pellew  and  another  boy  ran  after  them  all  tha 
way  to  Helston.  His  companion  is  still  living  at  Penzance,  aged 
and  very  infirm,  Mr.Thos.  Hosking,  Member  of  the  Corporation. 
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Sam.  Pellew,  whose  intelligence,  and  activity,  and 
loyalty  have  long  given  life  to  Fahnouth  ;  of  his 
children — of  his  kindred — all  estimable,  and  some  very 
distinguished  characters  -, — our  Biographer  has  said 
little  or  nothing.  Of  my  intercourse  with  Pellew  as 
a  brother-mai^istrate,  I  think  1  have  given  anecdotes 
in  another  place,  illustrating  the  thesis — '<  Omnis  in 
hoc  sum !  *'  In  every  undertaking,  by  sea  or  by  land, 
'^his  whole  mind,"  as  we  say,  *'  was  in  it.**  On  a 
market-day,  he  of  course  met  numbers  of  people  on 
their  way  to  Falmouth.  But  all  he  thought  were 
going  to  our  justice  meeting,  when  few  or  none  of 
them  were  aware  that  there  was  any  such  meeting  in 
existence. — Thinking  of  his  good  lady,  perhaps,  he 
once  filled  up  the  blanks  in  a  summons  for  '*  fraud** 
— *'  Frowd,** — So  it  looked  at  least :  and  the  gra- 
vity of  the  Bench  was  indecently  relaxed  by  a  burst 
of  laughter. 


Biog,  Sketch,  I.  46. — Davies  Gilbert. 

*'  We  have  been  for  some  time  waiting  with 
anxious  expectation  for  his  Hals  and  Tonkin  illus- 
trated with  notes.  And,  in  his  Appendix  to  H.  and 
T.  we  hope  he  will  give  us  so  much  of  fi^illiam  of 
fVorcestre,  as  relates  to  Cornwall.  Woicestre's  is  a 
scarce  book  ;  for  its  accuracy  in  stating  facts  re- 
spectable, and  for  its  quaintness  amusing.  His 
notice  of  my  family-seat,  &c.  &c.  (to  which  1  had 
paid  little  attention)  is  as  follows  : — 

*^Martis  15   die   Septeinbris  apud  Bodman   lo- 

quendo  cum Bernard,. . . .  et  equitavimus 

per  villam  Truerb,  pernoctando  cum  Otys  Philip 
valetto  coronae  ret^is.** — p.  145. 

'*C.  [Castrum]  Polwhele  dirutum  in  villSl  Pol- 
whele,  ubi  Other  Philip  manet.  C.  Morysh  juxta 
Truro  dirulum:'— v«^^«  ^»  Truero  dirutum."— 
p.  95.     [MS.  uo\e."i 
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Biog.  Sketch,  T.  69. — Edward  Collins,  Vicar  op 
St.  Baeage  and  St.  Erth. 

1  have  known  many  very  good  men  of  an  inflam- 
mable temperature,  among  whom  were  Collins  and 
Bagot. 

In  Bagot,  we  recognized  a  hasty  conscience,  and 
a  precipitation  in  expressing  his  feelings  which  he 
sorely  lamented. 

Bagot  was  a  high-minded  man.  In  rapping  out 
«*  a  rascal"  which  he  did  on  one  occasion,  he  had,  I 
suppose*  Queen  Elizabeth's  *  death-bed  exclamation 
in  his  mind  :  a  patrician  like  himself  would  scarcely 
have  descended,  for  that  word,  to  the  Plebeian  race. 

But  Bagot,  let  me  repeat,  was  indeed  a  Christian, 
And  if  ever  Ovpar^  earripi^e  Keap,  &c.  &c.  were 
applicable  to  a  human  being,  it  was  applicable  to 
Bagot. 

1  have  no  hesitation  in  extending  the  same  praise 
to  Collins. 

John  [or  Giles]  Collins  was  the  exact  image  of 
his  father  in  his  strong  prejudices,  his  religious 
feelings,  and  all  his  sensibilities — among;  which 
was  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  Shakspeare.  His 
namesake — the  poet  Collins — stuck  close,  in  his  last 
days,  to  Shakspeare  and  the  Bible  :  and  so  did  Giles 
Collins.  The  good  knight  of  Woodstock  could  not 
have  done  homage  to  old  Will  more  devoutly.  [See 
Scott's  Woodstock  for  Sir  Henry  Lee.]  For  notices 
of  Collins  and  Capell,  see  Nichols's  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, viii.  pp.  531,  533,  535,  540. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  Capell's  Shakspeare, 
must  hold  it,  in  spite  of  Johnson  and  the  Critical  Re- 
viewers, in  high  estimation.     But  neither  Johnson 

*  Elizabeth  said,  on  her  death -bed,  *'  I  will  have  no  rascal  to 
succeed  me." — D'Israeli*s  Curiosities,  IIL  107* 
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nor  the  Critical  Reviewers  liave  condemned  the  un- 
sold copies  **gravi  torpere  veturno.** 


Biog.  Sketch.  I.  75. — Sam.  Walker. 

Sara.  Walker — a  stern  Calvinist  ! — amon^  oihcr 
proofs  of  which,  his  omission  of  part  of  the  burial- 
service  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  yuarme  is  still  in  the 
remembrance  of  soire  old  inhabitants  of  Truro. 

Mr.  Quarme,  it  seems,  had  been  a  profligate  man  ; 
and  Mr.  W,  was  not  disposed  in  cliaiily  to  cdl  him 
•*  Brother,*'  or  express  **  a  sure  and  certain  hope,*'  &c. 
This  was  thought  extremely  harsh,  and  occasioned 
a  great  disturbance  anaong  many  of  Walker's  flock. 
Mr.  Lemon  took  a  decided  part  against  Walker, 
At  length  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  appealed  to : 
and  it  is  here  understood  that  the  Bishop  approved 
of  Walker's  conduct.     This  1  do  not  believe.* 

Quarme  was  of  hit^h  Norman  lineage.  [See 
Prince  8  Worthies,]  His  two  sisters,  reduced  in  their 
circumstances,  were  milliners  in  my  younger  days, 
They  were  universally  respected. 


Biog,  Sketch.  I.  78. — The  Vivians. 

Three  mural  mtmuments,  &c.  on  the  north  wall 
of  Truro  Church — while  marble  on  a  black  ground 
«»— simply  elegant.  In  the  busts  no  likeness  to  the 
originals^  perhaps^  was  intended  :  1  perceive  none. 

•  A  new  Life  of  Walker,  I  hear,  is  in  preparation,  which  [ 
trust,  will  supply  the  rie6cienbies  of  the  ooe  not  long  since 
published.  The  gentlemau,  who  is  in  search  of  anecdotes,  &c. 
should  hear  in  mind,  that  to  suppress  little  trivial  occurrences, 
is  always  injudicious  in  the  Biographer.   . 
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«*  Betsy, 
Wife  of  John  ViTtan,  Esq. - 
died  March  7»  1816, 
aged  sixty  years. 

Soft  on  her  grave  from  yonder  main ! 

Cornubia^s  gentlest  zephyrs  blow  : 
Her  accents  breath'd  a  milder  strain, 

More  sweetly  did  her  kindness  flow. 

Suul  of  affection !  mother,  wife ! 

How  luvely-fair  thy  rocirning  rose  : 
How  bright — how  calm  thy  noon  of  life  : 

Too  soon  the  shades  thy  evening  close-— 

Chise,  but  to  dawn  to  perfect  day  ! — 

For  to  lamented  worth  'tis  giv*n 
To  share  the  beatific  ray — 

The  loved  on  earth  are  loved  in  Heaven.*' 

*'  Pleasing  lines  by  Richard  Vivian,  late  Rector  of 
Bushey."— A/S.  Ao/e. 

They  are  beautiful — worthy  of  the  character 
which  they  commemorate.  The  Truro  people,  in- 
deed, say  otherwise.  It  may  be,  therefore,  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  judge  thus.  But  I  am  sanc- 
tioned in  this  opinion  by  many,  not  quite  equal 
perhaps  in  talent  or  taste  to  the  critics  of  Truro — 
amongst  others  by  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
the  Right  Honourable  J.  Wilson  Croker,  who  once, 
at  Truro-Church,  though  somewhat  fastidious  in 
respect  to  the  organ  (when  Hempel  had  drooped  in 
a  dirge,  or  frolicked  in  a  jig — I  forget  which)  repeated 
to  me  the  greater  part  of  the  epitaph  in  question  wilh 
much  satisfaction.  Not  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
•^the  poet  of  Talavera — should  be  brought  upon  the 
carpet  with  the  professors  of  the  belle  lettres  in  this 
enlightened  Borough,  especially  the  Blues ;  before 
whom  we  bow  down  with  reverential  deference  !  ! 
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"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Vivian,  Esq. 

Vice- warden  of  the  Stannaries, 

one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Couaty, 

and  a  Magistrate  of  this  Btirough. 

This  rooQument  was  erected  by 

Sir  Richard  Hussey  Vivian,  Bart.  K.C.B. 

and  by  John  Henry  Vivian,  Esq. 

ms  a  testimony  of  their  affection  for  a  beloved  father, 

who  has  left  them  an  example  of  a  long  life 

employed  in  pursuits  honourable  to  himself  and  useful  to  otherj. 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  Deceml)er  lb26,  aged  77  years. 

Also  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Vivian,  Esq. 

third  son  of  John  Vivian,  Esq. 

who  died  on  the  ISlh  of  September,  1821,  aged  21  years. 

a  young  man  of  the  highest  talents, 

who  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  father 

promised  to  become  useful  to  his  country, 

and  a  valuable  member  of  society." 

<*  In  memory  of  Eliza, 
the  wife  of  General  Sir  Richard  Hussey  Vivian,  Bart. 
and  daughter  of  Philip  Champion  Crespigny,  Esq. 
of  Aldeburgh  in  the  county  of  Suffr ilk, 
who  after  a  long  and  painful  illoess, 
which  she  bore  with  extraordinary  furtitude  and  resignation, 
died  at  Clifton,  June  15,  1831, 
in  the  47th  year  of  her  age. 
This  monument  is  erected  as  a  testimony 
of  love  and  respect  for  an  affectionate  wife, 
by  her  afflicted  husband. 
Her  remains  lie  bnried  in  a  vault 
in  Bathampton  Church-yard.' 


*» 


Edward  Vivian,  son  of  Richard,  the  late  rector  of 
Bushey,  married  Harriet  daughter  of  Mr.  Bacon, 
son  of  the  celebrated  statuary.  Harriet,  a  most 
beautiful  and  amiable  young  lady,  died  Aug.  23d, 
1834,  at  the  age  of  24. 

Her  father  has  printed  a  very  afifecting  memoir  of 
her.     jQub  talia  fando^  &c.  &c. 
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Some  feelings  tre  to  mortals  giYen 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  Heaven; 

And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refin'd  and  clear, 

A  tear  so  lim|iid  and  so  meek, 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek ; 

Tis  that  which  pious  fifithers  shed 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head ! 

There  are  two  or  three  passages  in  this  interesting 
narrative  which  I  was  sorry  to  observe. 

Our  sermons  are  "  mere  sentimental  lectures  on 
virtue  and  morality/*  p.  13.  From  very  few  pulpits, 
]  conceive. 

'*  If  you  would  be  warmed,  you  must  go  to  th6 
fire."  p.  29.  A  ver}'  just  observation,  for  which  he 
makes  an  apology  :  **  It  allows  something  to  hufinaa 
ability.*'     To  be  sure  it  does ;  and  why  not  ? 

"  I  recollect  her  once  being  asked  by  a  zealovs 
FRIEND,  whether,  as  a  test  of  her  conversion,  she 
hated  her  father  ?•— it  was  no  cause  of  uneasiuess  to 
her,  that  she  could  not  do  so  ! !  !  "  p.  103. 

And  why  should  it  have  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness, 
as  her  parents  were  strictly  religious  persons,  and 
well  merited  her  love  and  veneration  ? 

*'  One  of  the  four  bearers  of  the  coffin  fell  into  the 
vault.  The  other  three  must  have  fallen  in,  from  the 
loss  of  this  man's  support  of  the  superincumbent 
weight,  had  not  Providence  interposed  to  prevent  it.** 

Here  this  worthy  man  is  rather  fearful,  that  he 
may  be  thought  superstitious.  But  why  so>— I  am 
not  ashamed  to  avow  my  belief  in  the  interposition 
of  Providence  in  many  cases.  This  is  a  very  singular 
case.  The  Bacons  were  a  family  that  *^  walked  with 
God  ;  "  and  they  who  so  walk,  are  more  peculiarly 
the  objects  of  His  providential  care. 

This  little  book  has  all  the  characters  of  truth, 
sincerity,  and  piety;  and  though  in  a  few  passages 
rather  enthusiastic,  it  repels  us  by  no  ranterism— no 

VOL.  n.  M 
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Pharisaical  afiectation— no  methodistical  cant— no 
ostentatious  boasting — no  persecuting  zeal. 


Biog.  Sketch.  1.  89. — Henry  Martyn. 


'O 


"  In  another  state  of  existence  (says  Martyn)  the 
relations  of  parents  and  children,  husband  and  wife, 
will  be  known  no  more." — Martyn's  Sermons, 
p.  170  (Edit.  4.) 

Are  we  to  believe  St.  Martyn  or  St.  Paul  ?  Mar- 
tyn, Blunt,  and  other  Evangelical  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  thought  that  in  the  love  of  Christ,  all  earthly 
regards,  parental,  filial,  fraternal,  &c.  will  be  ab- 
sorbed.— *'  Beware  that  a  beloved  parent,  husband, 
child,  take  not  such  hold  of  your  affections  as  to 
excite  a  wish  to  protract  your  stay  upon  earth  for 
their  sakes.**  This  is  Blunt.  But  some  of  his  breth- 
ren exhort  children  even  to  "  hate  their  parents." 

^'  It  was  the  humble  wish  of  Martyn *s  Hock,  that 
he  should  desist  from  extempore  preaching :  by 
which  he  was  roused  to  anger  and  displeasure.** — 
Martyn's  Life,  pp.  2^7, 228. 

See  Wintle*s  admirable  Letter  on  Extempore 
Preaching,  in  Gent.  Mag.  for  July  1826^  p.  11  —  15. 
and  Southey's  observations  on  the  same  subject,  and 
on  that  great  puritanical  error  which  exalts  preach- 
ing above  praying.  This  pernicious  opinion,  that 
prayers  without  sermons  are  good  for  nothing,  has 
been  too  generally  adopted  by  the  Evangelical  Clergy. 
Many  who  have  not  the  effrontery  to  maintain  such 
an  opinion,  unquestionably  slur  over  the  prayers, 
reserving  their  best  energies  for  the  sermon. — '*Book 
of  the  Church/'  i.  339—341. 
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Biog,  Sketch.  I.  96 — Samuel  Drew. 

Drew,  with  all  his  philosophy^  was  rather  super- 
stitious. — (See  the  early  part  of  his  Life.)  He  was 
in  this  instance  a  genuine  Cornish  boy. 

Among  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  adherence  of  the 
Cornish  to  their  hereditary*  superstitions,  I  could  not 
but  laugh,  as  I  recorded  some  years  since,  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Fii*anites  in  holding  fast  their  persuasion, 
that  a  preternatural  approach  to  the  church  had  taken 
place  on  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Whilst  Mr.  N.  was 
proceeding  with  the  service,  all  at  once  it  seems  was 
heard  a  strain  of  distant  psaUnody  3  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  a  corpse  in  Cornwall.  But  no 
corpse  was  expected.  After  a  little  while  ( the  said 
music  continuing)  the  Vicar,  at  the  head  of  his 

*  H.  More,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole,  dated  Sep.  1788,  advertf 
(with  many  sage  remarks  on  the  **  strong  holds  of  prejudice  and 
superstition")  to  **  the  aulmal  magnetism  of  Paris  and  London; 
the  physiognomy  of  Lavater,  the  Divining-rod  oracular  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  Devils  cast  out  by  seven  Ministers.'* — See 
Memoirs,  vol.  II.  p.  120. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  in  this  same  year  (1788) 
myself  and  my  brethren  of  the  Alps  Club  were  described  as  thus 
exerting  our  energies  in  casting  out  Devils.  In  the  *'  Recollec- 
tions" it  is  said  :  **  A  curious  circumstance,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  Alps  Club  at  Haldon  House,  though  trivial  in  itself,  should 
not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  illustrative  of  the  still  reigning  supersti- 
tions even  of  Exeter  and  its  neighbourhood.  That  Haldon  was 
haunted  by  infernal  spirits,  seems  to  have  been  the  prevalent  be- 
lief. And  the  importation  of  four  parsons  in  Sir  Robert  Palk's 
own  carriage  (I  think  we  were  seven  in  all)  was  a  phenomenon 
not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  ground  than  their  conjuring 
character,  and  their  Instrumentality  in  clearing  the  house  from 
those  infernal  spirits.  This  accordingly  was  the  work  assigned  us. 
And  one  of  the  champions,  after  a  long  struggle,  was  successful 
in  sending  a  Devil  through  the  roof,  and  another  in  locking  up 
the  Archfiend  himself  in  an  iron  chest,  like  the  enchanted  chest  of 
Orismanes.  Such  was  the  report;  which  even  now  is  firmly 
believed  by  many  peopleofExeter  of  no  mean  understanding,— See 
*<  Recollections/*  I.  157,  1£8. 

m2 
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corps,  marched  out  of  church,  but  saw  nothing ;  and 
then,  I  conceive,  heard  nothing.  It  was,  however, 
discovered  that  the  sacred  symphonies  had  issued 
from  a  cobweb  at  the  chancel-window,  where  a  bee 
iind  a  spider  were  engaged  in  mortal  conflict,  emit- 
ting moans  of  misery,  and  dying  murmurs  ! — This 
was  ascertained.  Yet  the  Piranites  persisted  in  ir, 
nor  would  for  the  world  give  up  their  belief,  that  it 
was  a  funeral  procession,  portending  death  and  woe 
to  many  in  Piran. — MS,  Note, 

1  hail  with  more  pleasure  my  revered  friend  Drew 
as  a  metaphysician;  and  in  refeience  to  his  Essay 
on  the  boul,  have  copied  the  following  from  that  in- 
genious work  of  Hction  and  of  argument — Tremaine, 

"  Our  hair,  teeth,  nails,  we  obviously  see  chang- 
ing— nay  our  very  skin.  Is  the  brain  alone  to  es- 
cape ?  No,  surely.  Of  all  the  changes  the  body  un- 
dergoes, the  brain  is  proved  to  experience  the  most 
frequent  and  the  greatest.  But  memory  is  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  brain.  In  this  case,  liow  can  the 
ideas  of  fifty  years  standing  (which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  reside  all  this  time  in  the  brain)  have  re- 
mained in  undistusbed  preservation,  if  the  receptacle 
itself  has  been  in  perpetual  agitation,  and  even 
knocked  down  and  built  up  again  every  two  days 
throughout  the  year  ?  **  So  saith  *'  Tremaine  j" 
(ill.  p.  99.)  to  which,  in  a  note,  the  author  subjoins 
that  '*  he  wishes  not  so  much  to  correct,  as  to  alter 
an  assertion  in  the  argument  a  priori,  as  it  is  called, 
on  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  in  p. 
99,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  brain  is  dissolved  once 
in  every  forty-eight  hours.  Though  undoubtedly 
the  author  did  not  venture  this  assertion  except  upon 
what  he  thought  good  authority,  yet  as  he  is  aware 
how  difficult  it  must  be  to  prove  it,  and  it  has  excited 
remark  in  very  sensible  men,  he  would  rather  incline 
to  the  argument  as  put  by  the  late  learned  and  in* 
genious  as  well  as  ^ious  Mr.  Rennell,  who  contents 
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himself  with  stating,  that,  from  the  fact  of  the  exis- 
tence of  absorbents  in  the  brain,  there  must  be  a 
periodical  change  in  that  organ,  and  this  change,  he 
collects,  must  at  least  be  once  in  every  ten  years.* 
Now,  however  great  the  difference  between  ten  yeare 
and  forty-eight  hours,  the  consequence  drawn  from 
the  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  brain^  is 
altogether  the  same/' 

Lord  Brougham  to  the  same  purpose : — 

IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. — The  Strongest  of 
all  the  arguments  both  for  the  separate  existence  of 
the  mind,  and  for  its  surviving  the  body,  remains^ 
and  it  is  drawn  from  the  strictest  induction  of  tacts. 
The  body  is  constantly  undergoing  change  in  all 
its  parts.  Probably  no  person  at  the  age  of  twenty 
has  one  single  particle  in  any  part  of  his  body  which 
he  had  at  ten  ;  and  still  less  does  any  portion  of  the 
body  he  was  born  with  continue  to  exist  in  or  with 
him.  All  that  he  before  had  has  now  entered  into 
new  combinations,  forming  parts  of  other  men,  or 
of  animals,  or  of  vegetable  or  mineral  substances, 
exactly  as  the  body  he  now  has  will  afterwards  be 
resolved  into  new  combinations  after  his  death.  Yet 
the  mind  continues  one  and  the  same,  *^  without 
change  or  shadow  of  turning."  If  the  strongest 
argument  to  show  that  the  mind  perishes  with  the 
body,  nay  the  only  argument  be,  as  it  is  indubitably 
is,  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  death,  the  fact  to 
which  we  have  been  referring  afibrds  an  answer  to 
this.  For  the  argument  is,  that  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  mind  has  ever  been  known  to  exist 
after  the  death  of  the  body.  Now,  here  is  ex- 
actly the  instance  desiderated,  it  being  manifest^  that 
the  same  process  which  takes  place  on  the  body  more 
suddenly  at  death,  is  taking  place  more  graduaUy, 

*  **  Remarks  on  Scepticism." 
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but  as  effectually  in  the  result,  during  the  whole  of 
life,  and  that  death  itself  does  not  more  completely 
resolve  the  body  into  its  elements,  and  form  it 
into  new  combinations,  than  living  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  does  destroy,  by  the  like  resolution  and  com- 
bination, the  self-same  body.  And  yet  after  those 
years  have  elapsed,  and  the  former  body  has  been 
dissipated  and  formed  into  new  combinations,  the 
mind  remains  the  same  as  before,  exercising  the 
same  memory  and  consciousness,  and  so  preserving 
the  same  personal  identity  as  if  the  body  had  suffered 
no  change  at  all.  Here,  then,  we  have  that  proof 
so  much  desiderated — the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  bodily  frame  with  which  it  was 
connected.  The  two  cases  cannot,  in  any  soundness 
of  reason,  be  distinguished  ;  and  this  argument, 
therefore,  one  of  pure  induction,  derived  partly 
from  physical  science,  through  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  partly  from  psychological  science,  by  the 
testimony  of  our  consciousness,  appears  to  prove 
the  possible  immortality  of  the  soul  almost  as  ri- 
gorously as  **  if  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead." — 
Lord  £rougham*s  Natural  Theology, 


Bios,  Sketch,  T.  10^. — Gregor. — Walter  Harte. 


'o 


In  noticing  William  Gregor  as  having  done  ho- 
nour to  his  neighbourhood  by  his  learning  and 
talents  and  exemplary  piety,  we  vainly  look  back  to 
his  predecessors  at  Creed  near  Grampound,  for  any 
literary  character,  except  to  Walter  Harte,  who  held 
that  living,  and  who  was  more  distinguished,  per- 
haps, in  the  world  of  fashion  than  of  literature. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Harte,  who  was  tutor  to  young 
Stanhope,  published  an  Address  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Chestev^eVd  on  Vv\%  lecovery  from  a  danger- 
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ous  illness^  in  Pearch's  Collection  of  Poems,  vol  iii. 
p.  lai. 

"  At  length,  in  pity  to  a  Nation's  prayer. 

Thou  liv*st,  O  Stanhope,  Providence's  care ! ! !  '* 

Think  of  the   Nation   oflFering  up  a  prayer  to 
Heaven  for  the  recovery  of  Lord  Chestertieid  ! 


Biog,  Sketch,  h  107. — Jeremiah  Tkist. 

Hannah  More  had  latterly  very  little  correspon- 
dence with  her  Cornish  friends,  except  the  Trists  and 
theOwatkins. 

Mv  notes  on  the  Memoirs  of  Hannah  More  are  as 
meagre  and  jejune  as  William  of  Worcestre*s  me- 
moranda. 1  had  intended  to  make  various  remarks. 
So  did  Worcestre,  I  suppose.  I  should  have  avowed 
myself  the  author  of  almost  all  those  papers  which 
H.  More  attacks  in  the  Anti- Jacobin, 

H.  More  is  ''  scandalized  at  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Macaulay/*  because  H.  More  could  bear  no  rival 
near  the  throne. — 1.  233. 

I  more  than  once  heard  H.  More  speak  of  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  in  a  language  that  betrayed  her  envy. 
The  vast  superiority  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  she  could  not 
but  feel :  and  in  the  expression  of  that  feeling,  her 
eyes  often  sparkled  with  "  resentful Jlre.** 

'*  1  met  Bishop  Barrington,  quite  the  man  of 
breeding,"  said  H.  More.  This  reminds  me  of  Bar- 
rington's  taking  to  task  a  Christ  Church  man ;  who 
seemed  to  tremble  in  his  presence.  *'  Don't  be 
afraid,"  said  Barrington,  "  I  shall  treat  you  as  one 
man  of  fashion  would  treat  another." — See  H.  More, 
I.  240. 

**Your  new  Bishop  Dr.  Bagot  (the  Bishop  of 
Bristol)  is  a  good  man  ;  and  has  a  great  deal  of  that 
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charity  which  giveth  her  goods  to  the  poor^  but  not 
quite  so  much  of  that  which  consists  of  ienderntu  to 
the  opinions  of  others." — H.  More,  1.  ^40. 

True  enough.  His  gallantry  never  induced  him 
to  flatter  with  fulsome  praise  the  methodism  of 
H.  More. 

"  The  mob  may  sometimes  think  right,  but  they 
always  act  wrong." — Vol.  II.  294. 

''  There  is  perhaps  no  animal  so  much  indebted  to 
subordination  for  its  good  behaviour,  as  unstable, 
capricious  woman."  Here  H.  More  is  right. — Vol.  U. 

371. 

How  prompt  in  condemning  good  sort  of  people ! 
*'  She  has  no  very  assured  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrec- 
tion of  the  amiable  and  good  sort  of  people  of  St. 
James's  Square." — ^Vol.  II.  475. 

"  These  Canons — poor  creatures ! " — III.  102. 

•*  I  resolve  never  to  defend  myself."— p.  194. 

"  The  two  Mr.  Lysons  should  agree  not  to  talk 
at  once." — p.  346. 

There  is  a  levity  in  these  lines,  speaking  of  a  dead 
pigy  unbecoming  H.  More : 

Death  wms  to  him  no  aweful  sentence — 
No  need  for  sorrow  or  repentance. 


not  long  before  her  own  death. — IV.  295. 


Biog.  Sketch,  I.  112. — ^Thb  Penrose  Family. 

Sir  Charles  Penrose  was  a  man  of  strong  intellect ; 
and  he  had  great  professional  talents.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  devout  man.  He  swore  not  at  all.  And  he 
punished  severely  every  one  under  his  command, 
who  was  found  guilty  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain. 
Yet  with  all  his  religiousness,  he  was  extremely  opi* 
nionative^  and  indeed  arrogant.    He  had  not  the 
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meekness  and  humility  of  his  excellent  brother! — 
Once,  I  remember,  a  gentleman  of  no  mean  talents 
or  acquirements,  speaking  of  a  Cornish  mine,  said, 
'*  We  had  gone  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,** 
when  Sir  Charles  corrected  him  abruptly  and  rudely. 

"  What !    bowels  of  the  earth  !  *'  cried  Sir  C. , 

*'  ridiculous  !  Look  to  the  centre  :  the  deepest  mine 
is  but  skin-deep!  Never  let  me  hear  again  so  absurd 
an  expression.** 

This  reminds  me  of  a  person  who,  pretending  to 
accuracy  of  language,  is  in  the  habit  of  correcting 
with  a  sneer  or  a  reproof  the  heedless  conversers  of 
the  company.  '*  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  cuckoo 
sing/*  observed  a  gentleman. 

*'  The  cuckoo  sing  } — Pray,  say  no  more  the  cuc- 
koo sings  1  the  Cornish  only  are  guilty  of  such  im- 
proprieties. The  cuckoo,  we  well  know^  has  no 
song.** — Now  it  happens,  that  the  cucuIusCanorus 
is  described  as  singing,  by  the  first  of  naturalists, 
and  likewise  by  the  first  of  poets.  Neither  the  na- 
turalist nor  the  poet  was  a  Cornish  man.  Besides, 
in  vernacular  conversation,  we  need  not  the  sanc- 
tion of  high  authorities,  to  justify  every  word  we 
speak.  There  is  an  old  proverb :  "  A  word-catcher 
IS  worse  than  a  bird-catcher.*' — MS,  Note. 

Fanny  Penrose. — In  the  Cornwall  Gazette,  (July 
11,  1835,)  is  recorded  the  death  of  Fanny  Penrose, 
at  the  age  of  95  j  and  her  only  distinction — "  She 
having  lived  many  years  a  servant  in  the  family 
of  Enys  of  Enys."  This  venerable  lady  was  distin- 
guished by  exemplary  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  by  gratitude  towards  her  benefactors,  and  piety 
towards  God  j  and  by  talents  and  virtue  which  ren- 
dered her  an  ornament  to  a  family,  of  which  Penrose 
the  poet.  Admiral  Su:  Charles  Penrose,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Penrose,  were  members.  I  have  heard  the  late 
Mr.  Collins  of  Truthan  observe,  that  the  Letters  of 
Fanny  Penrose  (with  whom  he  corresponded  fot 
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several  years)  were  the  best  he  ever  read.  Mr.  Col- 
linses were  "  the  best  I  ever  read !  "*  That  Fanny 
should  have  put  forth  all  her  powers  in  correspond- 
ing with  such  a  man^  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I 
was  first  acquainted  with  her  ai  Bath,  when  living 
with  Miss  £ny8.  And  some  years  ago,  when  I  last 
saw  her,  at  Penryn,  where  she  closed  her  days, 
her  conversation  was  in  a  high  degree  interest- 
ing. She  had  not  lost  her  energies,  either  bodily 
or  mental.  And  interrupted  by  a  female  party 
(which  we  both  regretted),  she  rose  and  opened  the 
door  of  her  chamber  to  me,  with  a  strength  and 
pliancy  of  limb  that  few  at  fifty  can  boast.  Fan- 
ny was  just  as  much  a  servant  [say  companion']  to 
Miss  Enys,  as  Kitty  Mann  and  Coleridge  were  to  my 
relation,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Truthan* 

In  a  pocket-book  of  Kitty  Mann,*  (the  Ladies 
Pocket  Journal  for  1777,)  1  find  neatly  written  : 

Jan.  1.  My  birthday.  Five-and- twenty  years  of 
my  life  elapsed.  I  begin  the  year  in  a  veiT  pleasing 
state  of  mind.  I  don't  remember  ever  being  so  near 
the  standard  of  content — shall  I  say  resignation  ? 
the  highest  happiness  that  can  be  attained  in  this 
life.  1  am  grateful  for  the  possession,  which  1  hope 
I  shall  hold  till  all  my  days  are  numbered. 

Jan.  27.  Came  to  Polwhele.  Mr.  Polwhele  very 
ill. 

Feb.  4.  Mr.  Polwhele  died  this  morning  about 
half- past  two. 

Feb.  14.  Uncle  Knill  gone  to  ]reland,t  private 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Feb.  23.  St.  Erme.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Cardcw 
preached  a  very  pathetic  sermon. 

*See  <«  Traditions,"  &c.  I.  81,  82,  for  Kitty  Mann. 

t  '*  Uncle  Kniir*  was  always  in  affluence.  Why  did  he  leave 
his  amiable  niece  in  such  a  dependent  state  ?  See  anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Knill  in  «*  History  of  Cornwall,"  VII.  139. 
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Feb.  24.    Left  Polwhele.    Slept  at  Lostwithiel. 

Feb.  25.    Slept  at  Tavistock. 

Feb.  26.  Reached  Exeter  late  in  the  evening. 
[Three  days  from  Truro  to  Exeter.  Rapid  travelling 
ior  those  days.] 

Feb.  28.     Went  to  the  play. 

March  2.    At  the  Cathedral. 

March  3.     The  Cathedral  in  the  morning. 

March  6.    Dined  at  the  White  Lion,  Bath. 

March  9.    St.  James's  in  the  morning. 

Match  16.     At  the  Abbey  in  the  uiornipg. 

March  18.    Saw  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

March  20.     The  Trip  to  Scarborough. 

March  22.     The  Foundling. 

March  23 .    A 1 1  he  Abbey. 

March  24.   Lodgings  at  Bristol  Wells. 

March  30.  At  the  College ;  good  sermon  from 
one  of  the  Canons. 

April  6.  At  Clifton  church;  a  wretched  preacher. 

April  13.  Heard  the  celebrated  Dr.  Stonhouse. 
My  expectations  exceeded ! 

July  22.     Another  journey. 

Aug.  1.  Got  into  Bristol  at  dinner.  Lodgings 
on  Clifton. 

Aug.  3.     At  Clifton  Church. 

Aug.  22.    Went  to  the  Play  of  Tamerlane. 

Aug.  24.  Dr.  Stonhouse  preached  at  the  Wells. 
A  beautiful  piece  of  oratory ! 

Aug.  26.  At  the  Flay  of  Jane  Shore.  Delightfully 
performed  ! 

Aug.  27.  Miss  T.  and  Miss  P.  at  the  Play  of 
George  Barnwell. 

Sept.  7.     At  Clifton  Church. 

Sept.  15.     Miss  T.  and  Miss  P.  at  the  Play. 

Oct.  19.  At  Truro.  Heard  Sir  Harry  Trelawny 
preach — the  text — "  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.*'  He  proved  the  contrary.  [This  I  do 
not  understand.] 
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I  copy  these  memoranda  for  the  sake  of  the  remark^ 
that  though  the  elect  ladies  may  sneer  at  the  Chris- 
tianity of  my  three  female  friends,  yet  I  never  met 
with  any  of  the  Saints  so  truly  devout,  so  sincerely 
religious,  as  the  travellers  here  recalled  to  memory, 
lliey  thought  not  the  theatre  (as  I  have  heard  it  de- 
nounced by  a  hypocritical  religionist)  "  theantiroom 
of  hell.*'  Notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  the  Drn- 
ma,  the  two  who  are  deceased,  devoted  to  their  Sa- 
viour, died  as  they  had  lived — in  the  ho^ie^  and  with 
the  humble  assurance  of  a  blessed  resurrection: 
and  my  one  surviving  friend  has  jusi  reason,  1  think, 
to  cherish  in  her  bosoiu  the  same  hope^  the  same 
humble  assurance. 

Exclusive  of  culinary  and  medicinal  receipts,  the 
remainder  of  the  memoranda  consist  of  pleasing 
local  descriptions,  poetical  rhapsodies,  and  notices  of 
the  death  of  friends  and  her  own  consumptive  cough, 
and  the  meditations  of  good  sense  and  unafiected 
piety. 

Kitty  was  elegant  in  mind  and  person.  I  cannot 
predicate  so  favourably  of  Fanny — sensible,  but  a 
plain  woman.  And  Coleridge  was  coarse.  But^  like 
Hannah  More,  she  had,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
cook-maid,  the  understanding  of  the  lady  of  the 
manor.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  have  any  wish 
to  depreciate  her  intellectual  worth.  The  very 
name  of  Coleridge  seems  synonymous  with  intellect 
of  a  8U|)enor  order.  Her  near  relations  the  poet  and 
the  judge,  and  several  other  Coleridges,  have  risen 
to  eminence  by  force  of  genius  and  talent,  but  not 
without  long  and  persevering  exertion. 

The  Mrs.  Coleridge  before  us,  was  not  quite  equal 
to  Fanny  Penrose  in  letter-writing. 

I  have  read  several  of  her  letters  to  our  good  old 
faithful  servant  Dorcas  Allen  -,  for  a  memoir  of 
whom  see  "  History  of  Cornwall,*'  in  the  lists  of  lon- 
gevity.    Cokndge's  letters  are  all  in  the  gossiping 
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Style,  with  no  relleciion  shewing  an  insight  into 
character^  and  no  pleasant  details  like  Fanny*s— 
with  no  })athetic  sentiment^  no  romantic  colouring 
like  Kitty  Mann's. 

So  far  the  MS.  note. 

I  could  add  to  my  lists  of  longevity  in  the  Corn- 
wall History^  a  great  number ;  among  whom  old 
Donnithorne  [of  Truro]  has  passed  his  90th  year — 
still  able  to  attend  hb  church  regularly. 

Mr.  Baron  Gurney^  during  a  late  trial  at  the 
Bodmin  Assizes,  remarked  on  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  G.  Simmons,  of  St.  Erme,  as  a  striking 
proof  of  the  salubrious  climate  of  Cornwall.  But 
what  would  that  learned  Baron  have  said,  had  he 
witnessed  a  feat  performed  this  week,  by  a  Cornish 
dame,  who,  at  89  years  of  age,  cut  down  a  lield  of 
wheat  in  the  parish  of  Probus,  with  her  own  hands, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  spectators  ? 
A  veteran  named  Peter  Collins,  of  the  same  parish, 
aged  88,  bound  up  the  grain. — Attg.  1835. 


Biog.  Sketch,  I.  115. — Cardew,  Hogg,  Ryall. 

Mr.  Hogg  died  in  August  1835.  He  was  a  good 
man,  I  verily  believe — of  a  benevolent  disposition, 
and  especially  kind  to  his  scholars. — Of  his  classical 
knowledge,  it  was  ignorance  only  could  doubt, 
and  malevolence  only  could  speak  disrespectfully. 
He  was  always  industrious — devoting  his  time  to  his 
pupils,  and  rejoicing  in  his  ability  (for  ability  he  had) 
to  lead  on  his  little  tiock  in  the  paths  of  sound 
religion  and  learning.  But  he  had  enemies.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hawkins  (had  he  been  a  decided  character) 
would  have  interposed,  to  prevent  Mr.  Hogg's  abdi- 
cation of  his  school,  to  which  he  was  driven  by  those 
who  knew  neither  Latin  nor  Greek. — Lemprlev(^  vj-^a 
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tyrannically  ejected   from    his  sciiool  at  Exeter.— 
Thursday,  Sept  10,  1S35. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Hogg  was  gratefully 
remembered  amidst  the  convivialityof  this  interesting 
day.  In  their  recitaiioas^  the  boys  should  be  con- 
fined, I  think,  to  their  own  compositions  :  very 
ignorant  boys  gain  unmerited  credit  by  parrotism. 
Totally  deficient  in  classical  knowledge,  not  able  to 
construe  one  sentence  even  in  Cordery  or  Fhaedrus, 
they  are  set  down  as  orators  and  finished  scholars, 
though  at  all  points  they  resen^ble  parrots.  I  can- 
not but  add,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Ryall,  that  many  of 
his  younggentlemen  have  made  so  great  a  proficiency 
in  the  classics,  that  their  themes  or  essays,  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  would  redect  honour  on  his  school.  So 
excellent,  indeed,  is  his  mode  of  instruction,  and  so 
unremitting  his  attention  to  his  pupils,  that  the 
masters  of  Exeter  Grammar-school,  and  I  am  sure 
those  of  all  the  Cornish  seminaries,  (splendid  as  the 
classical  productions  of  the  scholars  are  reported  to 
be)  must  "vail  the  bonnet'*  to  Dr.Ryall.— itf^\  NoU. 


Biog.  Sketch,  I.  appendix,  p.  3. — School-meeting, 

^*  My  third  School-meeting  Sermon. 
The  pulpit  at  St.  Mary's  has  been  open  to  me  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  Rectors  and  their 
Curates  have  all,  and  with  one  cordial  consent,  sub- 
mitted their  pulpit  to  me,  whenever  I  was  disposed 
to  take  their  place;  preferring  me  to  any  other  on 
common  occasions  and  on  particular  emergencies. 
My  attachment,  therefore,  to  Truro  church,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.* — MS»  Note, 

*  Half  a  century  and  three  years  more  have  rolled  away  since 
I  preached  a  gift-sermon  for  Mr.  Pye  iu  Truro  church,  to  com- 
memorate t\ie  Fire  of  London. 
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Vn  regard  to  my  own  parishioners  of  Newlyn,  I 
can  only  say^  that  though  absent  from  them  in 
body  I  1  have  been  always  present  iu  spirit  ;  and 
that  I  should  delight  in  those  (and  many  they  are) 
who  wish  me  to  come  back,  and  to  live  and  die 
amon^  them.  I  have  ever  been  a  faithful  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  Often  have  I  contemplated  my  re- 
turn to  Newlyn.  But  by  a  few  (whom  I  will  not 
charge  with  dissimulation,  disaffection  or  ingratitude) 
I  should  be  received,  perhaps^  with  cold  indifference, 
I  forbear  to  add  more. 


Biog.  Sketch.  II.  26, — Mason. 

Of  the  [)ower  of  Prejudice  and  Fashion  in  litera- 
ture, I  have  met  with  many  instances.  I  remember, 
once  on  a  visit  to  Bickhain,  Sir  W.  £lford,  a  man  of 
taste  unquestionably,  spoke  disrespectfully  of  Ma- 
son's poems,  and  of  '*  tlie  English  Garden  *'  most 
contemptuously. 

In  vindicating  Mason,  1  quoted  : — 

Rich  the  robe 


And  ample  let  it  flow,  that  Nature  wears 
Oa  her  thron'd  enuinence!      Where'er  she  takes 
Her  horizontal  march,  pursue  her  steps — 
With  sweeping  train  of  forest — hill  to  bill 
Unite,  with  prodigality  of  shade. 

Sir  William  paused,  and  left  me  to  his  portfolio. 
The  next  day  he  told  me,  those  lines  had  induced 
him  to  look  into  the  "  English  Garden  5  '*  of  which 
the  more  he  read,  the  more  he  liked  it. 

Hayley  is  now  out  of  fashion.  "  He  will  never 
be  read  again  " — said  a  friend.  '*  Yes !  he  wiU**— 
I  answered — *'  Til  lend  you  the  *  Triumphs  of  Tem- 
per.* " — He  read  it  j    and  confessed  that  it  was  a 
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very  interesting  poem — that  it  had  many  striking 
orifj:inalities,  and  that  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  machinery  in  particular,  thougti  it  was  an  ampli- 
fication of  Pope. — MS.  note. 


Biog,  Sketch,  II.  26. — Francis  Gregor. 

The  Colchicum,  doubtless.,  shortened  Mr.  Gregorys 
life.  And  many  who  resort  to  it,  exchange  gout 
for  paralysis.  Admiral  [Sir  John]  Devonshire 
lately  told  me,  that,  attached  as  he  had  been  to  the 
Colchicum,  he  was  now  apprehensive  of  its  effects. 
Thus  far  the  MS.  note. 

I  have  just  received  a  caution  on  this  subject  from 
a  highly  valued  friend  :  **  Whatever  you  do,  don*t 
take  the  celebrated  French  medicine  for  your  gout. 
I  saw  a  gentleman,  the  other  day,  who  had  been 
nearly  killed  by  it.  It  has  deprived  him  entirely  of 
the  use  of  his  feet  and  one  hand.  It  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous medicine,  and  kills  more  than  it  cures." — 
June  15,  1835. 

**  Tollere  nodosam  nescit  medicina  podagram,  **  is 
an  Horatian  aphorism,  equally  true  in  all  ages  and 
all  countries, — MS.  Illustrations, 


Biog.  Sketch.  II.  27. — Lord  de  Dunstanville. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  a  monument  would 
meet  the  wishes  and  gratify  the  feelings  of  all  ranks 
of  people.  But  what  species  of  monument  ? — an 
almshouse,  perhaps,  in  the  heart  of  the  Illogan 
mines — built  with  the  granite  of  the  district : — for 
'^age  and  want" — for  the  superannuated  miners, 
and   their  impoverished   families.     This   would  be 
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characteiistic  of  his  Lordship  in  his  possessions  and 
in  his  charities.  A  large  portion  of  his  income  ac- 
crued from  the  mines:  and  his  gratitude  directed 
one  conspicuous  current  of  his  benefactions  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  miners  who  had  laboured  and 
suffered  in  support  of  his  splendid  establishment. 
The  Almshouse  should  be  "  neat  and  void  of 
state/*  And  as  after  his  death  his  friends  were 
acting  under  the  influence  of  his  presiding  Spirit, 
the  inscription  on  the  fi'ont  of  the  Building  must 
run  thus : — 

'*  He  built  jon  almshouse,  neat  but  void  of  state. 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  !  " 

Let  me  add.  that  whilst  [  anticipate  the  emulation 
of  the  first  men  of  Cornwall,  both  in  talent  and  in 
rank,  I  am  sure  they  will  recollect  the  sentiment,  and 
apply  it  to  practical  use : 

'*DuN8TANViLLB !  whUst  thy  virtues  gild  the  scene, 
May  angels  guard  us  iu  the  gulden  mean  \ 
To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expense. 
Join  with  economy  magnificence, 
With  splendour  charity,  to  us  be  given, 
And  emulate,  like  thee,  the  care  of  Heaven  I 

Such  were  my  lucubrations.  But — to  say  nothing 
of  an  Almshouse  merely  "  neat^  '*  in  the  **  Man  of 
Ross**  becoming  and  consistent,  not  so  in  a  great 
County  memorizing  a  great  Lord. — I  have  often 
thought  since,  that  to  repair  those  relics  of  Druidism 
which  rendered  his  Lordship's  "  monumental  moun* 
tain'*  an  object  almost  of  veneration  in  his  eyes^ 
would  be  extremely  gratifying  to  antiquaries,  and 
scarcely  less  to  all  of  every  description,  literate  or 
illiterate. 

It  was  in  celebration  of  Carnbrb,  that  Wolcot  and 
myself,  so  long  ago  as  1776^  both  commenced  our 
poetical  career.  And  it  was  the  Ode  from  which  I 
shall  here  copy  a  few  lines  that  attracted  the  ^IVeci* 

VOL.  IJ.  N 
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tion  of  Sir  F.  Basset  [Lord  He  D.]  to  "  the  Schoolboy 
Bard,"  as  he  called  me,  in  a  letter  too  flattering  to 
the  "  fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praise.** 

The  Moon,  in  radiance  o'er  the  sky 

Soften*d  the  shadows  of  the  night : 
Sleep  hush'd  the  world.   To  Fancy's  eye 

Carnbre  rais*d  in  awful  height. 
Where  gold-ting'd*  clouds,  slow- rolling,  spread, 

Shook  his  monumental  head  ! 
Sudden  appear'd  in  azure  vest 

The  guardian  Genius  of  the  rock ; 
While heav*d  with  sighs  his  torturd  breast. 

Spite  of  throbbing  grief  he  spoke : 

*  *         *        «        « 

"  Child  of  the  dust !  **  (the  Druid  said) 

"  Listen  with  religious  fear : 
Holy  Druids  here  are  laid — 

Bards  of  old  lie  buried  here." 

*  *         *         ♦        * 

Oft  the  silver  harps  around, 

Aweful  notes,  far  echoing,  flung  ^ 

Pleas*d,  Religion  heard  the  sound. 
Whilst  to  heaven  this  temple  rung  ! 

Thus  too,  Wolcot : 

Near  yonder  solitary  tower, 

Lone,  gloomy,  midst  the  moony  light, 

I  roam  at  midnight's  spectred  hour, 

And  climb  the  wild  majestic  height ! 
***** 


*Dr.  Cardew,  I  remember,  objected  to  ''gold-tinged*'  from 
the  moon.  Wolcot  thought  it  rather  a  bold  epithet,  but  from 
the  colouring  of  the  cloads  in  moonshine  according  to  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  perfectly  justiBable.  Wolcot,  both  a  poet  nnd 
» |>aiDter,  was  a  better  judge  than  Cardew. 
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Pale  on  a  rock's  aspiring  steep, 

Behold,  a  Druid  sits  S)r1oi*n : 

I  see  the  white-robM  phaatom  weep, 

1  hear  his  hea)*t  of  sorrow  mourn. 
*         «        «         *        « 

No  more  beneath  the  golden  hook 
The  treasures  of  the  grove  shall  fall ; 

Time  triumphs  o*er  each  blasted  oak, 

Whose  power  at  length  shall  crush  the  ball. 
*        *        «         tt         « 

Let  others  heedless  of  the  hill, 

With  eye  incurious  pass  along : 
My  Muse  with  grief  the  scene  shall  fill. 

And  swell  with  softest  sighs  her  song.**^ 

Carnbre  is  a  rough  granite  ridge,  extending  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  high  road,  rising  into  three  points,  of  which  the 
centre  is  the  highest,  and  on  this  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  the  Memorial.  The  eastern  summit  is  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Castle.  The  central 
summit  is  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road, 
and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  it  on 
the  base  line. 

In  our  odes,  there  is  something  like  a  prophetic 
spirit.  The  expression,  *'  shook  his  monumental 
head/*  is  very  remarkable.  And  I  have  been  tempted 
to  exclaim. 

Call  up,  Carabre !  call  op  the  migHty  dead. 
And  shake  in  scorn  thy  monumental  head ! 
O  bid  thy  Drnids  all  around  thee  close. 
And  thunder  execrations  on  thy  foes  ! 

I  repeat,  my  poor  opinion  is,  that  Carnlire  itself, 
with  every  rock — every  stone  of  its  awful  Druidical 
scenery,  should  be  suffered  to  stand,  in  defiance  of 

*  or  Carnbre  Will,  of  Worcestre  says,  "  Turris  Castelli  Karn- 
brt  (Sir  John  Basset  chevalier)  sUt.">-£dIt.  Cantab.  1778. 

N  2 
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all  other  monuments  that  fancy  or  ingenuity  or  an- 
tiquarian sagacity  miglit  devise  in  memory  of  Lord 
De  Dunstanville. 

In  erecting  a  "Pompey's  pillar,"  a  colossus,  or  a  py- 
ramid, old  Carnbre  will  be  utterly  destroyed,  i  fear 
an  abominable  desecration  of  this  magni6cent  seat  of 
Druidism  is  about  to  take  place. 

Besides,  a  large  part  of  the  subscription  will  be 
drawn  off  from  the  De  Dunstanville  fund. 

Perhaps  a  single  column  might  not  be  objected  to 
— a  column  like  one  of  those  which  I  have  described 
as  forming  *'  the  pillared  way,"  in  connexion  with 
the  celebrated  cromlech  of  Drewsteigton. — See 
Historical  Views  of  Devon,  p.  77. 

There  are  columns  indeed  (of  this  sort  I  mean) 
existing  in  several  parts  of  Cornwall. 

The  cost  of  the  pillar  would  be  inconsiderable. 
And  after  this  deduction,  the  County-subscriptions 
*'  cast  into  the  treasury,  would  be  a  Dunstanville 
FoMD**-*-to  operate  as  a  memorial  of  the  noblest  of 
men — as  an  incentive  to  generous  actions  in  the 
rich  and  great— as  a  relief  and  refreshment  to  the 
sick  and  necessitous — as  the  enlivener  of  fainting 
gratitude,  and  even  of  wavering  loyalty,  through  the 
years  of  many  generations  !  * 

*  I  canoot  bot  here  acknowledge  with  pride  and  gratitude,  the 
eondescending  attention  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  to  my  sentiments 
on  this  inteiesting  subject.  From  one  or  two  other  persons  whom 
I  had  addressed  on  the  oceasiouy  I  received  no  answer.  Through 
a  long  life  I  have  seldom  had  to  complain  of  any  slight  from  si- 
lence. I  recollect  one  instance  only,  where  I  observed,  that 
*'  not  to  answer  letters,  was  no  criterion  of  a  gentleman— far 
otherwise."  Uneducated  people  are  often  thus  neglectful.  The 
omission  is  for  the  most  part  attributable,  if  not  to  vulgarity,  to 
a  selfish  disregard  for  othertf  or  to  heartless  indifference,  or  t« 
repulsive  fastidiousness. 
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Biog.  Sketch.  IF.  S2,  33, 34.— The  KiLLiGitBws. 

Samuel  Foote. 

Generally  speaking,  we  are  not  to  look  for  the 
purest  morality  to  theatrical  performers.     I  can  say 
little  in  favour  of  our  countrymen  of  the  sock  or  the 
bubkin.     But  I  think  one  of  the  most  abandoned 
characters  ever  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  Kean. 
I  notice  Kean  in  this  place  as  conjuring  up  a  host 
of  Reminiscences.   Among  my  old  friends  thus  fleet- 
ing before  me.  Dean  Pearce  and  Dr.  Drury,  super- 
eminent  omnes.    The  attachment  of  the  Dean  to  the 
Theatre  was  such,  that  when  in  London,  he  seldom 
absented  himself  from  Co  vent-garden  or  Drury-lane. 
It  was  at  Drury-lane,  that  twice  I  met  him  in  the 
pit  among  the  amateurs  and  critics  of  the  day ;  when 
his  conversation  was  very  amusing.     In  anecdote, 
however.  Dr.  P.  was  vapid,   when  compared   with 
Dr.  D.  who  was  without  exception  the  most  enter- 
taining man  I  ever  knew.     At  his  country-house  in 
my  parish  of  Kenton  I  was  frequently  indebted  to 
Drury  for  "  the  feast  of  reason,"  &c.  more  delicious 
than  the  richest  ragout  of  the  gourmand.     But  it 
was  his  fondness  for  the  Theatre  that  here  brought 
Drury  before  me.    At  Starcross  I  once  met  him, 
together  with  the  Courtenays,  in  a  barn,  enjoying  a 
burlesque  upon  the  Tragic  Muse,  by  the  strutting 
fraternity.    And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Kean 
was  introduced  to  the  London  managers  by  Dr. 
Drury.  In  1803,  when  the  Doctor  had  come  down  to 
his  rural  residence  in  my  parish,  Kean  was  acting  at 
Teignmouth  ;  whither  the  Doctor  repaired,  (I  don't 
doubt  post  haste),  to  hail  an  actorjust  emerging  into 
notice.     Druiy  was  transported  by  the  Rolla  and  the 
Harlequin,  exclaiming,  '*  Modo  me  Thebis/*  &c.  &c. 
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Biog.  Sketch.  II.  62.— Charles  Fox. 

Fox's  house  at  Falmouth  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
To  enjoy  the  conflagration,  Fox,  another  Nero^  as- 
cended the  roof  of  the  opposite  house  -,  and>  whilst  the 
quaker  was  contemplating  the  sublime  spectacle — 
not  indeed  with  the  feelings  of  the  emperor,  but 
with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher — his  friend 
Wolcot  saved  the  horses  in  the  stable,  by  muffling  up 
their  heads  in  blankets.  We  know,  horses  from  the 
glare  of  fire  remain  immovable,  and  are  thus  burnt 
to  death. 


Biog,  Sketch,  IF.  93.— Lobd  Btron. 

"  In  thtse  days  (says  Lord  Byron)  the  grand  pri- 
mum  mobile  of  England*  is  cant — cant  political, 
cant  poetical,  cant  religious,  cant  moral,  but  always 
cant— multiplied  through  all  the  varieties  of  life. 
It  is  the  fashion  -,  and  while  it  lasts,  will  be  too 
powerful  for  those  who  can  only  exist  by  taking  the 
tone  of  the  time.  I  say  cant;  because  the  English 
are  far  less  moral  than  they  were  before  the  preva- 
lence of  this  verbal  decorum!" — Byron*s  Works, 
vol.  vi.  new  Edit.  pp.  353,  354. 


Biog.  Sketch.  II.  113— Opib. 

At  Bath,  Dr.  Napleton*s  picture  was  sold  for  7/. 
It  cost  701.  And  old  Mr.  DanielFs  admirable  picture 
by  Opie,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Pendarves,  June  1835. 
Mr.  Pendarves  is  a  man  of  taste.  We  lament  its 
alienation  from  the  family  :  but  it  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands.— A/5.  Note. 


\ 
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Biog,  Sketch.  I!.  13?.— Toup. 

In  Miss  Currer*8  very  magnificent  library  at 
Eshton  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  I  was  gratified  in  seeing 
the  gi eater  part  of  my  publications  ;  and  they  are 
accurately  set  down  in  the  catalogue,  except  my 
Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus  and  Tyrtsus,  which  are 
said  to  beulranslated  into  TtAt-''^-*^''*^  -  In  my 
translations  tkcie  ^i^mai^  sorts  of  verse,  but  no 
blank,  except  |  "S^evJW  inscription  or  two,  which, 
like  Akenside*8^  )r^4i^per}y  blank.  To  have  trans- 
lated these  Po^s  into  blank  verse,  must  argue  a  bad 
taste  indeed  !  ISuch^jirersjgcation  has  been  adopted 
as  might  best  sqit^e  subject  or  sent^nent  of  the 
original,  Heroiq^,£li^>iae-,^'*4fendecasyriab1e,  Anacre- 
ontic. For  ^ese  discriminations  1  am  indebted  to 
the  suggestions  of  War  ton  and  Toup. 

My  blank  verse  inscription  in  Theocritus,  b  '^  the 
vow  to  Priapus.** 

In  my  notices  of  Toup,  several  little  traits  in  his 
character,  that  have  since  come  to  my  knowledge, 
might  have  been  introduced  with  efifect.  That  he 
was  fond  of  field-sports,  I  could  not  have  conceived 
possible.  But  I  have  heard,  I  think  from  good 
authority,  that  he  joined  some  of  his  neighbours  in 
the  diversion  of  hunting,  con  amore. 

In  the  pulpit  he  was  (as  we  say)  no  great  things. 
In  his  discourses  there  was  no  indication  of  a  man 
of  talent  or  learning.  They  were,  in  short,  heavy, 
spiritless;  except  when  now  and  then  they  were 
lighted  up  or  enlivened  by  a  satiric  stroke,  or  a  per- 
sonal allusion.  In  his  day,  funeral  sermons  were 
much  in  vogue^  at  half  a  guinea.  If  enriched  by  a 
stripe  of  Latin  or  Greek,  the  purpureus  pannus  was 

*  In  my  tnuatlationt  of  Theocritus,  I  thought  « the  Distaff' 
rathtr  spiritless,  and  meant  to  re-translate  it.  But  Dr.  Cardew 
•aid  it  was  well  done,  and  adTised  me  to  let  it  stand.  I  therefbta 
•equiesoed  in  his  judgment,  but  after  ill  wu  not  utAiS^^^ 
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sure  to  bting  a  ^inea.  I  have  myself  been  so  paid ; 
and  so  was  Toup.  But  for  a  certain  sermon  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  a  maiden  lady,  he  got  not,  V  will 
venture  to  say,  even  a  mark— except  of  displeasure. 
His  text  was  from  St.  Matt.  xxv.  10.  "  The  door  was 
shut."  They  that  were  ready,  went  in  with  him  to 
the  marriage :  and  the  door  was  shut.  The  deceased 
lady  might  have  been  one  of  the  wise  virgins.  But, 
it  seems,  she  was  one  of  (he  foolish.  And  the  door 
had  been  shut. — MS.  Note. 


Btog.  Sketch.  III.  26. — Mart  Queen  of  Scots. 

"  In  Pearch's Collection  of  Poems,  there  is  an  Elegy 
on  JVIary,  by  Mickle,  the  translator  of  the  Lusiad. 
It  is  an  elegant  poem  ;  which  was  submitted  to  Lord 
Lyttelton's  inspection  in  MS.  but  his  lordship  refused 
to  criticise  it,  from  the  feeling  or  opinion,  that  such 
a  character  deserved  not  any  tribute  from  the 
muse." — MS.  Note. 


Biog,  Sketch.  III.  56. — Flindbll. 

I  here  call  to  my  remembrance  Harry  Vivian, 
(uncle  of  Sir  Hussey^  whose  faults  were  always  at- 
tributable to  a  good  heart — let  the  Saints  sneer  if 
they  please — and  who,  after  many  years  of  gaiety 
**  too  gay,"  enjoys,  I  trust,  the  comforts  of  old  age ; 
benevolence  to  man,  and  peace  with  God.  At 
the  time  when  no  Cornish  Newspaper  existed,  this 
gentleman  proposed  to  me  a  scheme  for  a  Truro 
Newspaper  -,  and  but  for  my  pusillanimous  hesita- 
tion, Harry  and  I  should  have  come  out  as  joint 
Editors.  On  my  declining  the  business,  Flindell 
seized  upon  the  project,  and  boldly  stepped  forth, 
and  carried  U  \t\Vo  enLecution — I  may  say  trium- 
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phantly  -,  for  he  met  at  once  with  encouragement 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Goadby, 
Editor  of  the  '*  Sherborne  Mercury,"  every  week 
shewed  symptoms  of  decline :  and  Fhndell^  in  the 
same  proportion,  increased  in  health  and  vigour. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  detail. 
Budd  started  up  with  a  Truro  Newspaper  in  oppo- 
sition to  Flindell.  From  Flindell,  after  much  tine 
writing — always  energetic,  often  elegant — our  Corn- 
wall Gazette  passed  into  the  hands  of  Nettleton  ; 
from  Nettleton  to  Shoberl  -,  from  Shoberl  to  Gillet. 
To  Shoberl's  ingenuity  we  are  indebted,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  Annuals;  the  first  of  which  was 
*•'  The  Forget  me  Not.  "  '•  Omne  tulit  punctum 
qui  miscuit  utile  dulci,**  should  be  its  motto. 

In  addition  to  Budd's '  •  West  Briton,"  was  let  out 
lately '* The  Guardian:"  and  Truro  had  to  boast 
three  political  prints  !  The  Guardian  is  now  merged 
in  the  West  Briton.  In  the  meantime,  Falmouth 
has  two  (if  not  three)  newspapers  -,  and  at  Helston^ 
it  is  said,  another  is  projected — each  likely  to  bring 
grist  to  the  mill.  So  that  my  faintheartedness  has 
been  often  the  subject  of  regret. — MS,  Note. 


Biog.  Sketch.  III.  70,71.— Whitakbr. 

*'  What  a  noble  example  of  reverence  for  ancient 
institutions  (civil  and  religious)  do  we  contemplate  in 
Whitaker !— -And  it  wa»  delightful  to  observe  the 
harmony  of  soul  in  him  and  his  wife  and  daughter ! 
Never  existed  a  more  worthy — a  more  happy  family. 
Recollecting  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  his  instruc- 
tions and  admonitions,  and  the  veneration  with  which 
all  he  said  and  all  he  did^  was  regarded  by  his 
household,  we  cannot  but  pray  for  the  Divine  as* 
sistance  to  enable  us  to  follow  so  good,  so  glorious 
an  example !   May  the  spirit  of  the  times  never  prove 
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a  seducing  spirit  to  draw  those  into  error  whose 
welfare  he  preferred  to  **  erudition,  science,  fame  !'* 

—MS,  Note. 


Biog.  Sketch.  III.  163,  164.— Whitaker. 

"  £  coelo  descendit 

yyw6t  ereavrov,*'  which  Tully  well  observes  was  no^ 
meant  merely  ad  arrogantiani  minuendam,  verum 
etiam  ut  bona  nostra  noscimus.  To  know  ourselves, 
is  to  be  as  truly  sensible  of  our  good  as  of  our  bad 
qualities.  The  exhortation  not  to  think  of  ourselves 
more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think,  implies  that 
we  should  think  of  ourselves  as  highly :  and  as  **  scire 
tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter^**  he  must 
be  a  man  of  disingenuous  mind,  indeed,  not  to  be 
glad  to  have  his  merits  acknowledged  by  those  with 
whom  he  is  conversant.  Not  to  be  so  glad,  argues 
arrogance,  contempt  of  authorities,  and  1  know  not 
what— something  I  am  sure  very  wrong — contrary 
to  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature.  1  despise  the 
person  who  shrinks  from  the  praise  of  the  praise- 
worthy, or  even  the  unworthy.  Such  a  person  must 
be  low  minded,  cold-hearted.  Invariably  has  it  been 
the  maxim  recognized  in  the  Christian  code  (as  cur- 
rent in  all  countries  and  ages),  '<  He  who  is  insen- 
sible to  pi-aise,  deserves  censure/*  Such  were  Whi- 
taker*8  sentiments. — MS.  Sote. 


Biog.  Sketch.  III.  166.— Rowe. 

Roue,  as  I  have  elsewhere  obsened,*  was  not  a 
tailor:  he  was  a  wig-maker;  and  took  orders  for 
wigs.     He  was  certainly  a  very  facetious  fellow,  but 

*  See  ?ol,  L  of  thif  Work,  p.  101. 
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was  loo  apt  to  jest  on  sacred  subjects. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  gowns  and  other  articles  of 

female  dress  were  formerly  made  by  tailors.     In  the 

"  Taming  of  the  Shrew,**  Catherine's  dress  is  brought 

in  by  her  tailor  : 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  those  omamentt ; 

Lay  forth  the  gown.  Tarn,  qfSh.  IV.  3. 

Staymakers,  some  time  since,  were  confined  to  the 
male  sex.  The  delicacy  of  modern  times  employs 
females  for  staymakers. 

A  milliner  was  originally  a  man.  From  Milan  he 
imported  female  finery: 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner.         Hen*  IV,  I.  3. 

"  To  shadow  their  glory,  as  a  milliner's  wife  does 
ner  wrought  stomacher  with  a  smoky  lawn  or  a  black 
Cyprus.*'  [B.  Jon.  Every  Man.] — MS.  Note. 

Thus  much  for  an  unconscionably  rambling  let- 
ter^ which  might  be  likened  to  a  rope  of  sand. — But 
letters  do  not  require  links  -,  nor  do  they  submit  to 
artificial  rules.  In  prose,  as  well  as  in  verse,  "  non- 
nullam  scribendi  Hbertatem  tribuunt  Musse.**  Fare 
thee  well ! 

Yours  truly,  R,  P. 
To  Dr,  Hingston, 
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CHAPTER  III 

Consists  of  Poetry,  to  which  references  are  made 
in  the  first  two  chapters. 

"  The  Merchant  of  Smyrna/*  which  stands  fore- 
most, was  sketched  out  so  early  in  life  as  the  time  of 
my  residence  at  Christ  Church,  when  Hannah  More 
was  scheming  schemes  with  half  the  Bishops  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  3  and  when  bowing  their 
right  reverend  heads  to  the  fascinating  lady,  they 
laughed  in  their  lawn  sleeves  at  her  ofRciousness. 

"The  Syrian  Princess"  was  well  received  in  India— 
of  which  I  could  produce  attestations  the  most  satis- 
factory. 

For  the  *'  Dartmoor,**  I  send  back  my  readers  to 
Archdeacon  Nares  3  not  without  a  sigh  3 — assured 
that  his  place  in  literature  will  never  be  adequately 
supplied :  learned  as  he  was  without  pedantry,  candid 
without  partiality,  eloquent  without  ostentation, 
decided  without  pertinacity,  religious  without  hypo- 
crisy. 

The  ^'  Constantinople**  is  particularly  dear  to  mc  ; 

as  it  was  liked  above  all  the  rest  by  the  same  deeply 
regretted  friend. 

I  conclude  with  Miscellaneous  Verse,  serious  and 

ludicrous. 
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THE 

MERCHANT  OF  SMYRNA; 

OR, 

LOVE  AND  GRATITUraS. 


AN  INTERLUDE.— IN  THREE  ACTS, 


DRAMATIS    PBRSONJB. 

Hassan^  a  Merchant  of  Smyrna. 
£owiN,  an  English  Merchant, 
Hamet^  a  rich  Inhabitant  of  Smyrna, 
Kaleo,  an  Armenian  Slave  Dealer, 
Andrew^  Servant  to  Edwin, 
Ali,  an  old  Slave  of  Hassan, 

Zaiob,  Hassan* s  Wife. 

£llbn,  an  English  Lady  engaged  ia  Edwin. 

Fatima,  Slave  to  Zaide, 

English,  Spanish,  Italian,  8fc,  Slaves. 


SctkV  B,^^Smyrna, 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  SMYRNA. 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

A  Mosque,     The  Morning. 

Hassan  aZone.    (After  offering  up  his  orisons,) 

Never,  O  Mahomet !  to  meet  the  beams 

Of  early  day^  did  orison  arise 

In  all  thy  mosques,  from  a  more  cheerful  heart 

Than  Hassan's !     I  have  breathed  to  thee  the  prayer 

Of  piety  and  peace.     And  thus  of  guilt 

Unconscious^  as  my  buoyant  spirits  dance, 

I  taste  thy  goodness  in  a  store  of  bliss. 

And  thank  thee  for  the  treasure !     It  is  said 

Past  evils  are  as  nothing — all  a  dream : 

— ^Not  so.    They  leave  a  sensible  impression. 

Whence  we  are  more  alive  to  present  blessings. 

Not  two  years  since,  to  proud  Algiers  (whose  Dey 
Defied  the  Sultan  in  piratic  war) 

I  croUch*d  a  slave. But  hail,  propitious  morning! 

Gilding  yon  minarets  with  the  same  glory 
As  just  a  year  ago  lit  up  my  nuptials. 
Yes !  just  a  year  hath  pass*d^  (how  rapidly 
Since  I  saluted  thee  my  bride — the  loveliest 
Of  all  the  lovely! )     Strong,  in  sooth,  the  contrast 
Of  joy  and  woe !    Though  Tm  a  Mussalman 
True  as  all  Smyrna  boasts,  yet  have  I  only 
One  wife,  and  should  a  second  spouse  d\&OL*dAtv. 

b3 
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Not  SO  my  neighbours  ^  who  possess^  it  seemsy 
Two^  three,  or  more,  as  wild  desire  may  fill 
Their  harems.    It  is  well  our  righteous  law 
Commands  not  a  plurality  of  women  : 
With  foreigners,  embracing  one,  my  feelings, 
My  sentiments  accord*     Whether  that  one 
They  love,  I  know  not.     But,  my  dearest  Zaide ! 
In  thee,  my  Zaide !  my  whole  soul  is  centered. 

SCENE  n. 
A  Breakfast-room  in  Ha8SAn*s  House. 

Zaide.     (Attended  by  several  Slaves.) 

Why  tarries  yet  my  Hassan  ?     To  the  mosque 
Hard  by«  perhaps,  my  lord  repaired.     And,  slaves  f 
Ere — to  allay  the  feverish  heats,  intenser 
Each  moment,  you  have  furnish*d  the  sherbet*s 
Cool  beverage,  and  refreshing  fruits, — his  presence 
I  trust  will  gladden  these  expecting  eyes 

iSlaves  go  outr 
After  a  long  pause^ 
How  rarely  have  we  thus  asunder  wooed 
The  dawn.     Perchance  my  ramble  may  amiise  him  I 
But  list !— I  hear  his  footsteps  ! 

Hassan  enters. 
Welcome,  Hassan* 
To  lis,  whose  pleasures  riva.  paradise^ 
One  hour  of  separation  were  an  age. 
I,  too,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court 
Have  stepped,  as  these  habiliments  may  argue. 
The  mild  air  of  a  most  delicious  morning 
Had  lured  nie  to  the  terrace ;  whence  the  view 
Of  our  fine  harbour  never  fails  to  charm 
The  unsated  eye.    The  placid  silken  wave 
With  more  than  wonted  softness  seem*d  to  kiss 
The  sands,  now  blushing  to  the  orient  light, 
Now  sparkling  golden  radiance.    .Quick  the  breeze 
Sprang  up  *,  s^wd  ^  VYv&  d\&v^.\it  billow  froth'd 
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To  my  excursive  sight,  a  crowd  of  sail 
Press'd  on,  and  every  moment  more  distinct, 
Detained  my  lingering  gaze.  First,  our  own  pendants 
To  larger  ships  attracted  observation  ; 
And  next,  in  a  variety  of  colours 
Distinguishing  the  ships  of  other  climates. 
My  fancy  was  afloat. 

Has.  These,  my  sweet  Zaide  ! 

Are  capturM  vessels.     With  the  Christian  name 
Our  warfare  for  a  while  had  ceas*d :  I  haiFd 
The  peaceful  calm  ;  and  when  again  the  Crescent 
Flash*d  on  the  Cross  defiance,  from  my  heart 
1  griev*d ;  for  I  shall  ever  hold  most  dear 
One  generous  Christian,  who  from  slavery  rescued— 
Yes  !  for  my  Zaide  rescued  me.     No  more 
(Though  on  my  courtesies  the  Mufti  frown) 
Shall  Hassan  scorn  a  Christian. 

Zai.  Surely  not! 
Why  should  we  scorn  the  children  of  the  Cross 
Because  they  have  not  the  high  privilege 
To  know  our  holy  prophet  ?     Ignorance  daiais 
Compassion.    Truly  do  1  pity  them — 
Nay  love  them,  too  J-  For  some  have  gentle  bosoms^^ 
All,  but  one  wife. 

Has.  Oft  hath  ''the  generous  Christian  '* 
Awakened*  thy  curiosity  to  learn 
A  tale  which  now  the  golden  moment  bids  me 
At  length  relate.     Before  the  shrine  of  Allah 
I  vow'd  a  solemn  vow,  that  every  year 
To  come  (if  such  were  possible)  should  witness 
My  grateful  purchase  of  a  Christianas  freedom. 
This  is  our  nuptial  day  ;  the  brightest,  Zaide, 
In  the  whole  annual  round.    And  as  those  vessels 
Are  DOW  importing  slaves,  Hea%'en  hath  vouchsafed 
How  signally,  to  bless  my  gratitude  ! 

Zai.  1  love  thy  benefactor — though  to  see  him 
Were  a  vain  hope.     But  I  can  fancy  features 
Beaming  angelic  goodness. 
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Has.  Yes  !  uiy  Zaide  ! 
Graved  is  that  angel  image  on  my  heart 
Never  to  be  erased.     Had  you  but  seen— 
Whilst  some  were  planning  for  deliverance,  schemev 
In  sanguine  mood  ;  and  with  dejected  air 
Others  stood  musing }-— on  the  floor  I  lay 
Outstretch*d.    The  Algerines,  that  guarded  us^ 
Mock*d  at  my  sorrow;  but  I  heeded  not 
Their  scoffs,  in  you  absorbed.    The  cooling  founts 
That  play*d  beside  us,  to  allay  the  heats 
Of  feverish  noon«  and  from  overshadowing  roses 
Flung  odours,  liad  no  charms  for  me.    I  beat 
My  bosom,  and  with  agonizing  sighs 

Deplored  my  destiny when,  lo  I  with  port 

Manly  yet  unobtrusive  (as  he  seem*d 

To  shrink  from  meddling  with  a  stranger's  woes) 

Approach'd  an  European,  and  presumed 

"  To  hope  my  grief  was  not  remediless/' 

Rising,  1  kiss'd  his  garment.     "  Cruel  hie 

Hath  snatch'd  me  from  the  mistress  I  adore-— 

Far,  far  from  her  (1  cried)  to  whom  ere  twice 

The  moon  could  have  renew*d  her  orb,  the  link 

Connubial  had  for  ever  join*d  me.    Lone 

Upon  a  foreign  strand  (since  without  her 

The  crowded  city  were  a  wilderness) 

For  lack  of  some  few  glittering  particles— 

A  little  yellow  dust — shall  I  expire  ?'* 

His  eyes  o'erflow'd  with  tears  >  and  with  a  voice 
Faultering  from  sympathy, — '*  Thou  shalt  not  die 
For  want  of  a  few  sequins.     Take  these  pieces— 
And  to  thy  country — to  thy  mistress  go— 
Go,  anid  be  happy  !'*  (cried  the  noble  stranger) 
**  And  learn  to  hate  no  more  a  Christian  brother.*' 

Prostrate,  again  I  clasped  his  knees,  and  utter*d, 

0  Zaide  !  thy  enchanting  name.     His  own 

1  ask'd  him  ;  that  his  gold  1  might  return 

By  the  first  freight.     *'  Ah  no  (said  he)  1  lend  not — 
1  lend  not,  but  1  give  !     Excuse  me>  friend  1 
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That  1  conceal  my  name.  '*   Then,  too,  too  courteous, 
He  grasp'd  my  trembling  hand,  nor  seem*d  to  notice 
My  mute  embarrassment,  but  to  the  ship 
That  hither  wafted  me — ^another  Gabriel ! 
Guided  my  steps,,  when,  both  in  tears,  we  parted. 

Zai.  May  righteous  Alia  bless  him !     To  a  spirit 
So  liberal,  life  is  one  rich  feast  of  pleasure. 

Has.  Not  to  disclose  the  story  of  my  ransom — 
Not  e*en  to  Zaide,  till  I  could  redeem 
My  pledge,  was  I  resolved.    'Tis  secrecy 
That  sanctifies  a  vow.    All  I  could  learn. 
Was,  that  my  bene&ctor  was  a  merchant 
From  England/ and  that  he  was  bound  to  Malla, 
Where  he  had  left  the  girl  of  his  affections — 
Ere  this,  perhaps,  his  bride. 

Zai.  How  she  must  love  him ! 


SONG. 

] 

Id  Tain  for  me  the  onfeeliag  heart 
Amourous  ardours  would  impart : 
Where  is  no  generous  sympathy. 
Can  Love  breathe  the  tender  sigh  ? 


But  when  its  kindness  would  embrace 
Bounteous,  all  the  human  race, 
And  only  is  in  blessing  blest^ 
liove  is  Heaven  in  such  a  breast. 


~j 


3 


The  bosom,  if  it  beat  not  so. 
Trembles  for  itself  alone  1 

But,  quick  to  others  joy  or  woe 
Feels  the  world  and  self  as  one. 


Its  pity  is  the  vernal  shower 
Fresh  to  every  living  flower ; 
Its  love — ^the  richer  dew  that  glows 
To  give  new  incense  to  the  rose 
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SCENE  III. 

Protpectfrom  a  Virandaofthe  Sea.    Harbour — Shija. 
Hassan^  Zaidb>  Fatiha. 

Zai.  My  Fatima!  why  so  much,  kaste  ? 

Fat.  Thy  neighbour 
The  Armenian — whom  we  cannot  but  despise^ 
(Mean  wretch,  that  battens  upon  human  boxidage)> 
Hath  bought  already  half  the  Christian  slaves^ 
Just  landed  from  those  vessels. 

Has.  Hail,  thrice  hail ! 
The  auspicious -day^  when  I  too  shall  set  free 
A  fellow-creature. 

Zai.  Hassan !  will  a  female 
Meet  thy  regard  ? 

Has.  Why  ?  what  alarms  my  foir  one  ? 
Say^  dost  thou  fear  that,  influenc*d  by  example. 

Zai.  No^  no — the  steadfastness  of  my  affection 
Must  rivet  Hassan's.    I  would  simply  ask 
Whether  a  man  thy  preference  claims  ? 

Has.  Aye,  surely. 

Zai.  Why  not  a  woman  ? 

Has.  'Twas  a  man  ransomed  me. 

Zai,  a  woman  loves  thee.    To  redeem  a  female 
Were  a  delicious  offering  :  it  would  give 
Like  nard  and  frankincense,  its  twofold  sweets 
To  love  and  gratitude. 

Has.  Tis  true,  my  Zaide ! 
Yet  think  how  friendless — how  disconsolate 
Is  a  poor  man  in  slavery ;  whilst  in  Smyrna, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  thy  sex  appears  but  seldom 
An  object  of  compassion.    Female  beauty 
Finds,  everywhere,  a  home.    Then,  by  thy  leave, 
I  will  release  a  man.  [Exit  Hassak. 

Zai.  Well^be  it  so 
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SONG. 
1 

Of  female  slaves — O  !  I  could  cry 

To  hear  the  piteous  story^ 
But — that  a  maid  he  would  not  buy — 

Why,  somehow — I*m  not  sorry. 

2 

I  have  been  told,  that>  at  the  best 

There's  coastaacy  in  no  man  ; 
And  mutable  is  every  breast^ 

The  sport  of  witching  woman. 

S 

Well — ^roy  good  husband — ^I  un  sure — 

Delights  to  do  his  duty  : 
But  migiit  there  not  be  soma  strange  lure. 

Ah  me  !  in  a  new  beauty  ? 

SCENE  IV. 
Zaide^  Fatima. 

Zai.  My  husband  means  to  celebrate  this  day 
With  high  festivity  $  and  to  adorn 
My  person  (beauteous  to  his  partial  eyes)> 
Bade  me^  with  all  this  gold,  buy  pearls  and  jewels  ! 
Yet  a  thought  strikes  me.     Tis>  1  *m  sure,  a  project 
Would  please  my  lord.    But  hark — I  hear  a  noise— - 
'Tis  that  relentless  Kaled,  with  his  slaves, 
Arrang'd  below. — 1  cannot  view  those  wretches— 
1  cannot  listen  to  their  clanking  chains ! 
Let  us  retire,  and  1  will  tell  thee  all. 

Fatima  C loitering  behind), 

SONG. 
1 

Now,  what  silly  fancy  or  idle  caprice,  is 

Just  hatched  in  my  mistress's  brain,  I  can't  guess  ! 

All  1  know  is — I  wish  I  had  so  many  pieces  : 
Heigho !  I  would  buy  such  a  beautiful  dress. 

O !  then  I  would  deck  me  all  over  with  pearls. 
And  to  turlmn  of  diamond  solicit  applause, 

And,  as  envy  or  jealousy  fired  all  the  g'uU, 
M/  bosom  would  pant  till  it  kindled  iVie  gjiMLift. 
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S 


And  then  from  my  locki  a  profusion  of  musk 
Should  drop,  like  Arabia  distilling  perfumes  ; 

And  amidst  its  cool  shadows  when  evening  grew  dusk, 
And  the  aloes  burnt  bright  to  illumine  the  rooms. 


I  would  join  in  the  dance,  and  to  froKcksome  measures 
Would  trip  it  away,  like  the  antelope  nimble; 

While  mirth  s  antic  train  and  the  rosy-lipp'd  pleasures 
In  rapture  should  bound  to  the  strokes  of  the  cymbal. 

ACT  II.—SCENE  I. 

ji  square  before  Kaled's  House;  Kaled  with  his  slaves 

for  sale ;    viz.    a    Spaniardf    a  Portuguese,  an 

Italian,  an  English  Attorney  or  Solicitor,  a  Clergy- 

man,   a  Senator,   SiC   8;c,      Edwin  an  English 

Merchant,  and  Andrew  his  servant, 

Kal.  No,  by  the  Sul(an*s  soul,  in  the  slave  traffic 
So  quick  a  market  ne*er  did  1  experience. 
A  slave  indeed  ■ 

Enter  Hassan,  overhearing  him. 
Well,  neighbour  !     How  goes  trade  ? 

Kal.  Bad,  bad  enough. — This  is,  of  course,  the 
tone. 
Sellers  must  grumble,    {aside) 

Has.  These,  then,  are  the  beings, 
Ill-fated,  whom  their  fellows  dare  I'educe 
Low  as  the  grazing  brute !    How  blest  were  I, 
Could  I  but  ransom  all !     Yet,  if  discernment 
Guide  my  goodwill,  perhaps  I  may  select 
From  the  sad  group  the  most  deserving  object. 
(To  the  Spaniard)  Pardon  me,  friend,  thy  country  ? 

His  proud  looks    . 
Check  my  enquiries,  (aside,) 

Span.  I  *m  a  gentleman 
From  Spain. 

Has.  The  Spaniards  are  a  high-bred  race  : 
What  art  thou,  friend } 

Sfam,  a  geuXXem^vi. 
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Has.  But^  say, 
To  what  profession  bred  ?     What  can*st  thou  do  ? 

(Spaniard,  sulkily,)  Nothing. 

Has.  Then  am  1  sorry  for  thy  chains— * 
Chains  that  must  gall  indeed  ! 

Kal.  a  gentleman  !  Mere  lumber  it  should  seem. 

Has.  (to  the  Portuguese)  Thy  grave  demeanor 
And  robe,  have  a  portentous  air !     Who  art  thou  ? 

Portuguese,  1  am  a  grand  Inquisitor  of  Lisbon. 

Has.  Inquisitor  ?  1  know  too  well  thy  office. 

Inquisitor,  My  office  and  my  boast  b  to  defend 
Religion  against  heretics. 

Has.  By  poison 
And  fire  and  dagger  !     Once  I  narrowly 
Escaped  a  persecuting  monk  like  thee^ 
Whose  ghastly  frown,  whose  menaces  yet  freeze 
My  blood  with  horror.    From  the  secret  glooms 
Of  subterranean  chambers  had  he  hurl'd 
The  mandate  that  shrinks  up  the  mortal  heart. 
How  numerous  on  the  agonizing  wheel 
Writh'd  his  pale  victims,  and  in  pangs  expired. 
How  many  a  Jew  he  sentenc*d  to  the  flames ! 
How  many  a  Turk — how  many  a  Christian — rued 
The  violation  of  the  Friday's  fast 
In  death — what  unconvicted  thousands  died> 
Were  vain  to  tell ! 

Inquisitor.  O  were  this  infidel  clime 
But  subject  to  my  power,  I  would  regale 
Thine  eyes  with  such  a  spectacle  of  carnage ! 
From  stakes  of  criminals  I  would  light  up 
Into  a  blaze  the  shore  and  the  broad  sea. 

Kal.  (shrugging  his  shoulders.)  The  monster  !— 
How  shall  1  dispose  of  him  ? 
We  shall  be  burnt  alive. 

Has.  (to  the  Italian,)  And  who  art  thou  ? 

Italian.  A  virtuoso. 

Has.  I  don't  understand  thee. 

Italian^  A  connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts.  Ofpictures^ 
Cameos,  statues,  coins — I  fix  the  value 
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With  nice  precision.    To  the  instrument 
I  likewise  sing  melodiously.    My  waiblings 
To  operas  could  attract  enamoured  throngs. 

Has.  I  fancy  thou  art  doubly  qualified, 
Fit  to  amuse  our  harems  or  to  guard  them. 

(To  the  Solicitor)  Thy  callings  friend  ? 

Solicitor.  The  law. 

Has.  How?    What? 

(The  Solicitor  looks  sly,  and  is  silent.) 
The  Clergyman  interposing.  Thy  tongue 
I  have  heard  voluble  enough^  though  now 
'Tis  closed  in  silence. 

(Turning  to  Hassan,)  Sir,  his  business 
Is  to  examine  with  a  prying  eye 
His  neighbour's  property  j  to  give  advice 
To  clients,  and  for  every  word  of  counsel 
To  pocket  clinkers ;  to  sow  all  around  him 
The  seeds  of  variance  5  e*en  in  desperate  cases 
To  promise  sure  success  :  whoe'er  may  gain 
The  victory,  he  gets  cash. 

Has.  But,  dost  thou  lend 
In  every  case  thy  services  to  all  ? 

Solicitor,  The  law,  Sir,  is  for  all. 

Has.  I  see  thy  meaning. 
The  law  it  seems,  thou  canst  distort  at  will. 
To  suit  thy  client. 

The  Clergyman.  Such  is  his  adroitness, 

Hk8.  (Turning  to  the  Clergyman.)  Well,  Sir!  8 
may  I  now  presume  to  ask 
In  candour  that  thou  tell  me — 

The  Solicitor  (eagerly).   What  he  is  ? 
A  revolutionist ;  who  against  marriage 
(Obedient  to  a  senator,  his  patron,) 
Published  a  treatise  to  disgrace  the  Church  ; 
Who  bowing  to  his  master's  nod,  hath  wrested 
Babes  from  their  parents,  like  another  Spartan, 
And  all  in  one  hoi  seminary  planted 
The  blighted  sucklings  3  who  from  schools  to  borou^ 
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Runs  maddening,  and  to  schools  runs  back  again 
la  his  reforming  rage! — Such  be  assured, 
Such  is  the  hallowM  minister^  whose  works 
The  trump  of  Fame  proclaims  as  patriotic. 
But  to  the  senator  I  leave  the  task 
Of  blazoning  his  own  merits. 
The  Senator.  I— I— I 

Has.  (iurning  abruptly  to  Andrew  in  contempt  oj 
the  Senator.)    Thy  honest  face  and  rude  simplicity 
Plead  strongly  for  thee.    Who  art  thou  ? 

And.  No  claim 
To  thy  regards  have  I —  a  labourer's  son. 
Brought  up  to  labour. 

Kal    Aye,  and  all  the  others 
VVeigh*d  against  thee,  would  kick  the  beam* 

And.  Of  late 
A  master  I  have  served,  whose  destiny 
Is  a  poor  recompense  for  all  his  goodness. 

Has.  Thou,  too,  art  British,  t  perceive.  With  faults 
To  cloud  their  virtues,  still  1  reckon  Britons 
(Maugre  solicitors  and  patriots)  foremost 
In  kind  humanity. — Thou  shalt  be  free. 
And.  Good  Mussulman  I  if  thou  vouch9afe  to 
Britons 
Thy  favour^  there  is  one  deserves  it  well. 
I  have  no  parents  to  require  my  succour ; 
No  wife  3  no  children.     Long  inured  to  hardships 
Pity  me  not,  but  ransom  my  poor  master. 

Has.  What  do  I  hear? — ^Thy  master,  noble  slave. 
Where  is  thy  master  ? 

And.  There,  beneath  the  weight 
Of  sorrow  sunk  indeed. 

Has.  Then,  let  him  speak- 
But  O !  his  griets  are  sacred,  and  would  seek 
Concealment.  (Tie  pauses  and  looks  at  Edwin.) 

Allah  !  righteous  Allah !   whom 
Whom  do  I  see  ?^-No-^l  am  not  mistaken  ! 
He,  he  himself,  my  Christian  friend,  who  snatched  me 
From  slavery  and  from  death !  (embToces  H\m^ 
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Kal.  Ho  !  ho !  'tis  well— 
The  English  have  a  proverb —  "  Love  or  money."— 
But  Kaled  can  link  love  and  cash  together ! 
Kind  couple^  every  hug  shall  cost  a  sequin  ! 
Yea,  they  are  dear  embraces.  ("aside) 

Has.  My  best  friend  !    (again  embracing.) 

Kal.  a  friend  I  why  yes^  a  Mend  is  of  great  price. 
A  rare  commodity ! 

Has.  How  wonderful 
This  incident !   Know^  I  had  vow*d  a  vow 
To  emancipate  each  year  a  Christian  slave, 
In  memory  of  thine  image — of  thy  goodness  ! 
Hither  I  hasten*d  to  fulfil  that  vow. 
And  lo  ! — thyself — 

Ed.  O,  my  misfortunes  ! 

Has.  All— 
They  are  all  gone,  if  Hassan  can  disperse  them. 
Kaled,  thy  price  ? 

Kal.  Five  hundred  sequins 

Has.  Well! 
I  would  not  grudge  a  million !  (giving  him  the  money) 

£o.  Godlike  spirit ! 

Kal.  Now,  by  my  mother's  scalp,  fool,  fool  am  I ! 

(aside.) 

Has,  Leave  us  together,  Kaled.     Tis  but  right 
I  should  enjoy  my  benefactor's  presence. 

Kal.  'Tis  just,  for  he  is  thine — follow  me,  slaves* 
And.  (to  his  master)  Adieu,  my  master ! 

Ed.  Hassan,  this  good  servant— 
But  can  I  ask  ? 

Has.  Pardon  my  heedless  haste— > 
Here,  Kaled  (offering  him  money). 

Kal.  No— a  servant  so  devoted. 
And  not  a  gentleman,  is  worth  his  weight 
In  gold. 

Has.  Two  hundred  sequins — say  what  more 
Dost  thou  expect  ?    (giving  him  money.  J 
Kal.  (aside)  How  prodigal  of  wealth 
Perhaps — it  just  oi:c\xt^,  ^W?&^  vVso^i^ht — 
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Some  tale  of  wretchedness — some  doleful  ditty 
May  touch  his  woman-heart.    Hassan !   Tm  sure 

C aside.) 
If  that  Italian  prompt  to  warble  airs 
So  languishingly  sweet,  moved  not  thy  pity; 
The  Spaniard — woe  b^one 

Has.  i  see  thine  aim. 

But  cannot  ransom  all. 

Kal.  Most  readily, 
1  *11  lose  one  half. 

Has.  Impossible! 

Kal.  Away,  then— • 

SONG.— Kaled. 

Off,  supple  Solicitor ! 
And  Mr.  Inquisitor  \ 
Seize  the  poor  squeaking  eonucb — go,  pounce  on  the  sinner; 

And  thou  do-nothing  Don ! 
And  thou — many  in  one — 
Baby-Stealer 
And  Dealer : — 
To  your  cells  begone  quickly — I  haste  to  my  dinner 

lExeunt. 
SCENE  lU 
A  Turret  and  Garden  below* 

SONG. 
(From  the  Turret f  by  a  Female  Capttve,  to  her  Harp.) 

1 

Amidst  this  murky  tower. 

Shall  Hope  yet  gild  the  hour, 
And  Fancy's  glowing  visions  round  me  rise  ? 
4  Alas  !  if  Hope  illume, 

Or  Fancy  chase  the  gloom, 
Appaird  by  wan  Despair,  bow  soon  each  phantom  flies. 
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In  every  fairy  dream 

My  dancing  spirits  seem 
Thro'  gay  green  meads — my  native  haunts—  to  rove  ! 

Then,  clasp'd  in  his  fond  arms, 

I  yield  my  virgin  charms 
To  all  the  chaste  delights  of  wedded  love. 

8 

Ye  dear  illusions,  stay^ 

But  fast  ye  faint  away  ! 
I  see  him  droop,  the  unpitying  tyrant's  slave. 

No  more  in  rapturous  trance 

To  meet  my  kindling  glance, 
He  grasps,  ah  cold  embrace !  the  shadows  of  the  grave ! 

4 

For  me — relentless  Fate  * 

Ere  parple  pomp  await 
The  rude  caresses  of  some  Turkish  lord^ 

May  this  lorn  turret  dark 

Quench  my  last  living  spark — 
O  ne'er  to  light  again,  to  balmy  light  restored  ! 

5 

Then,  midst  my  murky  tower 

Shall  Hope  yet  gild  the  hoiur. 
And  Fancy's  glowing  visions  round  me  rise  ? 

Alas!  if  Hope  illume — 

Or  Fancy  chase  the  gloom, 
Appaird  by  wao^Despair,  how  soon  each  phantom  flies. 

SONG. 

By  Zaidb,  in  answer  to  the  Captite*s  Sonffj  which  she  over' 
heard  from  the  Garden  below  the  Tower, 


Whitening  with  bloom  the  bank  beneath. 
That  silver  almond  seems  in  sighs 

To  whisper,  as  the  Zephyrs  breathe, 
How  fast  its  fleeting  blossom  dies ! 


The  plaintive  bird  from  yonder  spray 
Bends  o'er  the  rose's  blushing  leaf: 

And  gentle  Pity  fain  would  say. 

She  chaunts  some  tale  of  widowed  griefs 
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fiat  'tis  not  love  inspires  the  tones 
Thai  melt  amidst  the  warbling  sHadef 

Or  to  the  breath  of  Zephyr  moans 
Where  fast  the  silver  almonds  Aide. 


Yet,  in  the  turret-glooms  above. 

From  some  complaining  Captive  part 

Sighs — that,  alas !  but  serve  to  prove 
Their  source  is  sorrow  of  the  heart. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Hambt^  in  a  violent  hurry. 

Ham.  Kaled!   Take  back 
Thy  slave,  or  to  the  Cacly ! 

That  Senator,  Sir  Simon  !— Take,  Sir,  take  him — 
Give  me  my  money.     He  has  sown  sedition 
Already  in  my  harem.    Through  one  girl 
Who  from  my  flexible — too  trusting  fondness 
Much  freedom  had  enjoy 'd,  he  gain'd  access 
To  others,  ere  an  hour  had  pass'd  !     Away 
With  thy  complaints — the  Cady,  be  assured, 
Will  do  me  justice. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Tower  at  distance. 

Hambt.      Kalbd,  introducing  Ellen,  an  English 

Lady, 

SONG  -Hamet. 


Of  females  I  have  such  a  store, 
I  scarcely  want  a  mistress  more ! 
Then  if  she  be  a  high-priced  lady, 
I  must  betake  me  to  the  Cady. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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fWpt  gives  maids  to  my  caresses 
With  large  black  eyes  and  ebon  tresses, 
That  o'er  their  bosoms  hang  so  shady. — 
r  II  go  at  0Dce>  then,  to  the  Cady. 


From  Araby  such  lovely  bloom, 
And  breath,  like  its  own  rich  perfume- 
Sweet  as  the  balsam  of  Engedi ! 
T  must  away,  then,  to  the  Cady. 


And  of  Circassians  all  so  fair — 
With  azure  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
Be  sure  I  have  enough  already ! — 
I'm  off,  this  instant  to  the  Cady. 


Yet  stay. — In  her  may  Hamet  get 
The  pleasure  of  a  brisk  brunette  ! 
And  all  disputes  this  Pively  lady 
May  settle— better  than  the  Cady. 

SONG.— Kaled. 

1 

By  the  roof  of  Heaven  !     To  thee 
There's  nothing  like  variety  ! 
Stock  like  thine  one  seldom  see'th — 
Pretty  girls  with  laughing  teeth 


White  as  hailstones  in  the  breaches  ; 
Cheeks  of  down  like  melting  peaches  ; 
Locks  like  scorpions  all  so  curly  ; 
(Oh  my  brain  runs  hurly-burly). 


But  in  aU  the  virgin-trade. 

Never  did  I  buy  a  maid. 

Or,  Sir ! — may  I  bear  the  blame !  sell 

Sweet  M  x\\v«  %>\t^«.MlQg  damsel ! 
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What  a  prize  to  thee  I  tender ! — 

Shape,  as  any  pinetree  slender  ; 

Fine  expression,  like  the  gazelle^        (lifting  htr  veil. ) 

From  her  lovely  eyes  of  hazel ; 


Lashes  dark  her  eyelids  fringing, 
And  her  cheeks  carnation  tinging ; 
Such  a  sunnV)  sweet  complexion 
Claims  thy  bumble  genuflexion ! 

El.  O  England  !  Oh  !  my  country ! 

Ham.  Hob  !  hob  !  a  patriotic  lady ! 

I'm  off  this  instant  to  the  Cady !  [Exit. 

Enter  All 

All  The  Prophet  bless  thee  !     Hast  thou  a  good 
choice 
Of  virgin  captives  ? 

Kal.  Caitiff! — not  for  thee. 

All  Is  she  the  female,  who  in  yonder  tower 
Was  prisoned  ? 

Kal.  Yes.    But  e'en  thy  master's  purse 
Were  vainly  emptied  to  redeem  a  virgin 
Born  for  seraglios.     Not  eight  hundred  sequins 
Would  purchase  her. 

All  Unveil  her,  Kaled. 

Kal.  (starting J     What  ! 
Dost  thou  presume — How  lucky,  by  my  mother's — 
My  mother's  hairy  scalp — how  lucky  I !         f  aside) 
Behold  her,  as  I  lift  the  vale  that  shades 
Her  beauties  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 
(Kaled  has  caught  the  cant !)         (aside,) 

Thro'  opening  clouds  ! 
A  misty  morning,  by  the  bye  !    Wipe  off 
Thy  tears  ! 

All  A  Christian  !    Yet  I  pity  her  1 
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I  offer  thee  five  hundred  sequins. 

Kal.  No— 
Her  price  is  eight. 

All  Cgimng  Kaled  the  money.)  Say  not  who 

purchased  her. 
Kal.  Don't  kill  thyself,  sweet  mourner !  from  the 
vapours. 
After  the  fashion  of  thy  country.  [Ex.  all  hut  Kaled. 

Oh! 
My  bowels  yearn*d  within  me.     But  these  shiners — 
Delicious  opiates  !     They  have  power  to  still 
Pity's  commotions'^-aye,  to  quiet  conscience ! 

ACT  ni.— SCENE  I. 

Hassans  Garden, 
Hassan.         Edwin. 

Has.  Friend  !  for  thy  greeting  I  reserve  my  Zaide^ 
(Her  who  is  mine— mine  only  by  thy  goodness) 
Till,  soon  at  our  high  bridal  feast,  she  burst 
Upon  thy  sight  '<  the  fairest  among  women.'* 
Meantime,  1  would  fain  ask,  tho*  my  tongue  falters. 
Where  is  thy  lady,  whom  from  Malta*8  isle 
Forgive  me!  1  intrude  upon  thy  sorrows. 

Eo.  Lost  I— lost,  I  fear  for  ever. 

Has.  How,  my  friend  ? 

Ed.  Together  were  we  taken,  and  this  morning 
Were  landed. 

Hah.  Hah  I^— And  did  the  base  Armenian 
Purchase  her  also  ? 

Kd,  Aye. 

Has.  Then  from  his  fangs 
To  rescue  her,  I  fly. 

Ed.  My  Hassan  ! Oh  ! 

fopprest  with  gratitude) 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Moonlight  Harbour  in  Hassan's  Garden. 

Edwin  alone. 
SONG. 


Fly,  fly,  my  godlike  Hmsab  ! 

Since  none  (thy  actions  prove) 
Pure  honour  thee  surpass  in. 

O  bring  me  back  my  love  ! 


2 


I  fear,  some  dire  despoiler 
May  riBe  all  her  charms ; 

But  nought  on  earth  can  soil  her- 
Oh,  give  her  to  my  arms ! 


Tho'  Freedom's  orb  hath  risen, 

To  Bing  a  gleam  on  me; 
Yet  is  the  world  a  prison. 

My  Ellen !  without  thee. 

Enter  Zaidb. 

Zai.  If  1  intrude  upon  thee,  gentle  stranger! 
My  fault  is  gratitude.    To  thee  I  owe 
My  all  of  life. 

£d.  Hail,  thou  beloved  of  Hassan  ! 

SONG.— Zaide. 


They  told  me,  when  my  love  was  gonC] 
And  drooping  low,  I  wept  alone ; 
Suffused  with  moisture,  eyes  so  blue 
Were  like  two  violets  bathed  in  dew ; 
And,  as  my  cheeks  did  tears  disstain. 
They  wer«  as  liliei  wet  with  rain. 
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2 

Ah  !  the  big  drops  had— sooth  to  say- 
Well  nigh  the  violet  wash'd  away ; 
And,  rains  too  heavily  descending. 
The  ]ilies  from  their  stalks  were  bending  : 
But  the  sun  beam'd — the  storm  was  o*cr — 
And  all  was  brighter  than  before. 

8 

Thou  wert  that  sun  !     Thy  friendly  power 

Illumes  with  joy  the  genial  hour; 

I  welcome  in  that  open  smile 

A  courteous  spirit  free  from  guile': 

Take,  O  my  heart's  warm  wishes  take ; — 

I  love  thee  for  my  Hassan's  sake ! 

Stranger ! — in  proof  of  nny  confiding  friendship, 
To  thee,  as  to  a  brother,  I  unveil  me ! 
But  hark,  my  friend !    Amidst  the  leaves  I  hear 
A  rustlini^  ab  of  footsteps ! — We  must  part ! — 
Yet  would  1  whisper  to  thee  some  glad  tidings. 

f  still  more  alarmed,  they  draw  closer.) 
Ed.  O  let  me  clasp  thee— fold  thee  in  my  arms 
And  thus — f  kissing  her,) 

Zai.  Sir!  Sir  !  forbear! — But  I  suppose 
Such  is  the  custom  of  thy  country  ! — Hark  ! 
Some  listener  still ! — Farewell,  my  gentle  stranger ! 

[Exit. 
SCENE  IV. 

Hassan's  own  Chamber, 

Hassan  alone, 

Alas  !  the  morning  rose  and  promised  pleasure ! 
But  oh  !  malignant,  thro*  yon  dark- red  cloud 
I  see  pale  disappointment  and  despair, 
I  hasten*d — on  the  wings  of  Hope  I  hastened 
To  ransom  the  betrothed  of  him,  whom  falsely 
I  deem*d  my  friend  !    But  she  was  gone.    A  chill 
Of  terror  froze  my  veins.     Home  I  returned  ; 
And  hearing  Z^vi^  h^d  prepared  no  dresses 
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To  grace  the  festal  moments  fast  approaching, 

With  strange  misgivings  sought  the  bower.    O  Allah ! 

What  stayed  the  avenging  arm  ?    I  could  have  rush'd 

Upon  the  murmuring  paramours,  and  plung'd 

Into  their  faithless  hearts  this  thirsty  sabre! 

But  my  whole  frame  was  palsied.     Like  a  coward, 

Struck  by  blood-guiltiness,  I  slank  away, 

And  to  my  chamber  fled  to  catch  dishonour 

Blushing  from  yon  connubial  couch.     But,  Hassan  ! 

Meet  her! — If  resolution  strengthen  not 

Thy  trembling  arm,  despair  shall  give  it  vigour ! 

The  Curtain  Drops, 

SCENE  V. 

A  magnificent  Saloov. 

Hassan,  Zaide. 

Has.  My  brain  is  fired !    No — no — it  could  not  be 
— It  was  delirium  all !     Not  adjuralior.s 
Heap'd  upon  adjurations,  should  persuade  me 
That  thou  wert  fahe. — Yet  where  were  Hassan's 

senses  ? 
Did  I  not  see  thee,  through  the  conscious  foliage. 
That  seem'd  to  drink  up  the  whole  lunar  radiance. 
To  throw  a  broader  light  on  thy  adultery  j 
Did  I  not  see  thee  all  thy  charms  disclose 
To  feed  his  fierce  desires  ? — Did  I  not  hear  thee 
Whisper  the  softness  of  thy  sighs,  to  sighs 
That  melted  into  thine.     And — O  perdition  ! 
Did  I  not  see  that  burning  kiss,  that  sealed 
Thy  perjury,  wicked  woman  ?     Yes  !  1  heard,  too. 
Thy  lovesick  fond  apology,  fair  trait'ress ! 
' Twas  but  a  custom  of  the  charming  English — 
An  innocent  English  custonj!     Yet  to  thee 
It  seera'd  no  novelty  at  all !     Tis  true 
A  higher  colour  kindled  up  thy  cheeks  ; 
But  'twas  the  feverish  flush  that  only  spoke 
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A  keener  relish  of  forbidden  pleasures ! 
An  English  custom  !     Yes?     And  I  suppose 
To  favish  all  upon  a  specious  stranger — 
All  that  a  poor  duped  husband  had  design*d 
In  honest  pride^  for  nuptial  decorations  -, 
— ^This,  also,  is  an  innocent  English  custom  ! 

[^Enter  a  Female  in  a  Turkish  dresSy  veil,  Sfc.  8(c. 
But  who  comes  hither !  What !   Dost  thou  insult  me, 
Scorn  me  ? — O  agony !     Still,  still  this  sabre 

[^fVhile  he  bites  his  lips  in  agony,  and  brandishes 
his  sabre,  Zaidb  sings  in  an  affectedly  insult^ 


mg  air. 


SONG.— Zaide. 
1 


Lord  and  Master !  yet  withhold, 
Stay  the  sabre  from  my  blood ! 

Yes  !  tny  Master,  what  is  gold — 
Gold--- to  love  and  gratitude  ? 


Aye — for  him  1  spent  my  treasure  ; 

Why — oh,  why  this  jealous  mood  ? 
Is  there  any  earthly  pleasure 

Without  love  and  gratitude  ? 

3 

Thou,  with  all  the  diamond's  splendour, 
Bad'st  the  bride  her  form  obtrude ; 

But  what  value  would  it  lend  her-— 
Without  love  and  gratitude  ? 


'Twas  for  him  I  scom'd  each  jewel — 
Pearls  nor  gems  would  passion  prove ! 

Spare — O  spare  me — though  so  cruel, 
I  resign  them  all — ^for  love ! 

Has.  Cease,  cease  thy  mockery.     Hither  slaves 
conduct 

Her  paramour (Edwin  is  introduced.) 

Know,  stranger !  thou  art  pu&ish*d 
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Too  justly !  Tis  a  righteous  retribution  ! — 
Thy  mistress  is  no  more — to  thee  at  least 
For  ever  lost ! 

[Whilst  he  is  speakings  the  veiled  Lady  rushes 
into  Edwins  arms. 

£d.  O  Ellen ! 

£l.  O  my  Edwin,    f  she  faints  in  his  arms.) 

Zai.  {after  a  long  pause,  in  a  tone  of  conscious 
elevation)  See,  Hassan  !  see — for  toys  that 
idly  glitter, 
A  worthier  offering  to  the  gentle  powers 
Of  Jove  and  gratitude.     It  is  thy  gift. 

El.  f  recovering  and  falling  at  Zaide'sfeet.) 
Madam  !  I  owe  thee  more  than  worlds — my  life 
My  love ! 

Zai.  The  debt  is  mine> 
To  thy  betrothed  I  owe  my  husband. 

Has.  O  mysterious  heaven ! 

Zai.  Hassan,  thy  story  of  the  Female  Captive 
From  Edwin  torn,  no  sooner  reached  my  ears. 
Than  I  determined  with  thy  gold  to  purchase 
And  at  the  feast  present  her sweet  surprise- 
To  my  dear  husband !     How  my  heart  exulted ! 
Flush*d  with  success,  I  to  the  garden  flew 
And  whisper'd  to  the  stranger — oh,  too  rashly — 
The  happy  tidings.     Hence  the  unlicensed  transport 
That  well  might  raise  alarms  e'en  in  thy  bosom, 
Ingenuous  as  thou  art.     I  was  too  ardent — 
Unthinking — but  I  know  thou  wilt  forgive  me. 

Has.  Forgive  thee,  Zaide !     I  have  truly  cause 
To  ask  from  thee  forgiveness.    Shame  upon  me — 

Shame that  my  mean  suspicion  should  have 

clouded 
One  moment  of  this  golden  day !     1  see  thee 
Unspotted  purity — ^angelic  goodness ! 
But  I  can  only  ask  my  Zaide's  pardon. 

fthey  embrace,) 
[hand  in  hand,  she  sings.\ 

you  III.  c  5 
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SONG.— Zaidb. 

3 

O  too  lightly  I,  this  niorn^ 
Boasting  uf  our  peerless  joys, 

Said,  as  if  iu  impious  scorn, 
They  were  those  of  Paradise. 


Mnch  I  fear,  the  Prophet's  power, 
To  avenge  his  slighted  name, 

Sent  me  to  the  garden-bower, — 
Smote  thee  with  a  jealous  flame. 

S 


Then,  more  modest  let  us  bear 
Whilst  on  earth,  our  earthly  joys 

We  are,  sure,  the  happiest  pair— 
Only — not  in  Paradise ! 


THE    END. 
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Dramatis  Persona, 

Beliarte,  King  of  Malayala. 

Serinda,  His  Queen. 

HiRAB^  Her  Female  Attendant. 

Bishop  Sigelin,  f  Ambassadors  from  Alfred, 
EoRBD^  1         King  of  England. 

D.ONYSIUS,    {^    ^Ey5J*''P~^''"**'"' ""'^ 

DiopHANBs,  The  Bishop's  son. 

r     A  Brahman,   Beliarte*s 
Amanda  Raybr^  <  Physician,  and  the  Queens 

L  Counsellor, 

r  Daughter  of  a  Christian  Princess 
Theodora,  <ofAntiochy  King  BeUarte's  first 
K.voife,  deceased. 

Saib,  A  neighbouring  Prince, 

Calou,  Chamberlain  to  King  Beliarte. 


Scene,  The  Palace  at  Malabar,  in  Malayala — 
Time,  the  Evening  to  Midnight. — Period  Ann,  Dom, 
SSS.—See  Saxon  Chron. 
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ACT  I.— SCENE  T. 

The  Hall  of  Audience, 

The  Chamberlain  Calou  ;  the  British  Ambassadors, 
Edred  and  Bishop  Sigelin. 

Cal.  Hail !  legates  of  illustrious  worth,  all  hail ! 
Ye,  who,  adventurous  from  the  extremer  isles — 
From  Albion's  seat  of  glory,  come  j  to  greet 
The  Brother  of  the  Sun.    Our  friendly  harbours 
Have  hush'd  their  waves  ;  our  cities  have  flung  back 
Their  brazen  gates,  that  ye  may  enter,  proud 
In  princely  state  !     And  lo,  the  lofty  throne, 
Emulous  to  which  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Bow  down,  shall  to  your  cherish*d  sight  reveal 
Our  patriarchal  monarch  ! 

CThe  Ambassadors  presenting  their  offerings  in 
honour  of  the  King  and  of  5/.  Thomas  lo  Ca- 
lou the  chamberlain ;  a  door  opens  at  the  back 
of  the  throne,  and  (the  King  of  Malay ala) 
Beliarte  comes Jbiward. 

Bel.  Peace  be  with  you — 
Honour  and  peace,  high  strangers  !  who  have 

sought  us 
From  afar  oif,  o'er  a  long  billowy  waste  I 
How  fares  our  brother  of  the  western  world  ? 

£f>.  Our  mighty  Alfred,  in  the  name  of  him 
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The  Apostolic  saint  who  guards  these  shores, 
To  thee  presents  his  cordial  salutations. 
For  what  remains,  O  King* !  we  would  solicit 
Thy  private  ear. 

('The  scene  closes ;  the  King  intimating  his  assent.) 

SCENE  II. 

A  Balcony  of  the  Palace ;  commanding  a  viexv  of  the 
Sea-shore,  and  of  the  British  Ships. 

Beliarte.    Edred.     Sigelin. 

Ed.  See  those  red  pendants,  flashing 
The  radiance  of  the  closing  day.     They  stream 
O'er  valiant  spirits !  Behold  the  British  Merchant, 
Though  bosom*d  in  the  hospitable  haven,^ 
Yet  knows  to  poise  the  lance,  or  wield  the  sabre. 
Jf  then  the  prowess  of  the  British  seaman 

*  ^'Alfred  ordered  a  good  number  of  merchant  ships  to  be  built. 
And  it  is  affirmed,  that  Sftme  of  the  merchants  traded  as  far  as 
the  East  Indies ;  whence  they  imported  several  things  before  un- 
known to  the  English." — Rapin*s  Hist,  of  England,  fol.  p.  95^ 

In  a  note,  Rapin  says  :  **  It  is  not  likely  they  traded  to  the 
Indies  by  sea,  at  a  time  the  mariner's  compass  was  not  found  out." 

According  to  Malmesbury  and  Spelman  :  "  He  sent  a 
present  to  the  Indies,  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas.  Sigelin, 
Bishop  of  Sherhurn,  was  employed  to  deliver  it ;  who  performed 
the  voyage  successfully,  and  brought  back  precious  stones,  per- 
fumes, and  other  commodities  which  were  then  great  curiosities 
in  England.  It  was  thought,  Alfred  caused  with  these  diamonds 
m  more  august  and  imperial  sort  of  crown  than  had  been  used 
before,  to  be  composed ;  for,  in  the  arched  roof  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  (where  the  ancient  regalia  of  the  king- 
dom are  kept,)  upon  a  box,  the  cabinet  of  the  most  ancient  crown, 
there  are  these  words : — **  Hie  est  principalior  corona,  cum  quA 
corooabantur  reges  Alfredus,  Edwardus,"  &c. — ^This  crown  is  of 
ft  very  ancient  work,  with  flowers  adorned  with  stones  of 
somewhat  plain  setting. — See,  in  particular,  Spelman's  Life  of 
Alfred,  lib.  ii.  c.  SB. 

In  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  I  find  this  short  noticf :  Ann.  %%^. 
Hoc  anno  detulerant  Sighelmus  et  £tVke\fttMi>3A    ^(%vsi.>%>axv«& 

D  9 
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Thou  wish  to  witness  ;  straight  our  trumpeters 
Shall  summon  up  our  little  troop  around  thee: 
And  they  shall  standi  a  stubborn  force — a  wall 
Impregnable  to  Brahman  arts  or  arms — 
To  Brahman  incantation  ! 

SiG.  Say.  O  King! 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  interposing  hand 
Of  Providence,  that  wafted  at  this  crisis 
Our  vessels  to  thy  coasts  ?     Great  Alfred,  anxious 
To  bind  the  genuine  children  of  ihe  Cross, 
Though  scatter*d  over  distant  climes,  in  union 
With  Albion's  gifted  race,  and  first  of  all 
The  followers  of  the  martyr'd  Saint — dispatch'd  us. 
To  do  right  homage  at  thy  throne  and  altar. 
But,  of  the  jarring  interests  of  thy  kingdom. 
The  temper  or  the  bias  of  thy  court. 
Thy  household,  unapprized(what  now  thy  goodness 
Confides  to  generous  bosoms)  lo,  we  sail'd 
The  unconscious  instruments  of  Heaven,  to  *stablish, 
Haply,  thy  Church  upon  a  broader  basis. 

Bel.  The  heavenly  character  of  our  Apostle, 
His  meek  demeanour,  yet  his  steadfastness 
And  intrepidity,  inspire,  confirm 
Our  fickle  minds.     With  wonder  we  look  back 
Upon  the  crowds  his  preaching  gather'd  round  him. 
And  fix*d,  the  adorers  of  the  one  true  God  ! 
What  thousands  he  led  converts  to  the  faith  ; 
Rearing  fair  structures  for  the  worshippers 


(quas  £lfredus  rex  en  se  missurum  voverat)  In  ladiam,  ad  Sanc- 
tum Thomam  et  Sanctum  Bartholomeum." 

With  respect  to  the  Syrian  Christians,  see  Buchanan  and  other 
writers. 

That  they  are  of  the  first  antiquity  and  of  the  true  Episcopalian 
Church,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  Bishop  Sigelin's  pro- 
phecy, at  the  close  of  this  dramatic  sketch,  may  be  realized. — 
Heber,  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  not  like  Middleton,  a 
frigid  calculator  of  probabilities.  I  trust,  he  hath  opened  to  good 
purpose,  an  lAtetcoui^e  with  the  Syrian  Christians. 
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On  inland  luountSy  in  groves,  along  the  shore  -, 
Tiil  they,  whose  jealousy  had  ey'd  askance^ 
His  triumphs  o*er  their  pagods,  and  had  watch*d 
The  silent  moments  of  his  meditations. 
Broke  in  upon  his  privacy,  assaird 
With  stones  his  sacred  person,  and  the  lance 
Of  Kytoo  through  his  body  thrust,  remorseless 
Murderers  !     Twas  here,  at  his  own  Malabar, 
His  favourite  fabric  had  he  built :  here  rests 
The  saint  in  skimbers  undisturbed.     His  tomb^ 
His  memory,  we  revere  5    his  little  flock 
To  save  from  persecution  is  our  aim  ; 
Though  for  a  full  profession  of  our  faith. 
The  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

SiG.  1  see  that  hour ! 
I  welcome  its  approach,  and  recognize 
The  mandate  from  the  heaven  of  heavens,  that 

sent  us 
An  embassage  of  high  desert^  from  darkness 
That  may  be  felt  to  free  thy  suffering  people ; 
And  in  their  great  deliverance  to  exalt  them 
The  chief  among  the  Christian  nations. 

SCEiNE  HI. 

The  Queens  Cabinet. 

Queen  Serinda.     Amanda  Raybr,  the  Brahman, 

her  Counsellor, 

Ser.  Say — 
Is  Saib  on  the  march  ?     Who  warn'd  the  prince 
Of  this  impending  danger  ?     Were  our  heralds 
Charg'd  with  the  tale  of  fleets  from  northern  regions. 
Fleets  bearing  on  their  wings  the  sons  of  giants  ? 
And  was  he  told,  that  girt  with  swords  of  flame, 
And  cased  with  adamant,  each  warrior  tower*d 
A  champion  of  St.  Thomas  ? 

Am  AN.  If  we  read 
The  auguries  of  the  skies  aright^  Pcluc^  ^^vV) 


( 
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Encircled  by  a  numerous  host,  draws  near. 

Ser.  And  hath  thy  secret  messenger  been  taught 
To  set  forth  Theodora's  ripening  charms, 
Her  brilliant  beauty,  to  reward  the  achievement. 
When  he  shall  rise,  terrific,  on  the  ruins 
Of  Syrian  churches  ? 

Aman.  Rather  to  our  fanes. 
Aye,  rather,  when  Prince  Saib  shall  restore 
Their  still  mysterious  gloom,  their  deep  repose ! 

Ser.  Such,  such  is  thy  eternal  cant.     The  picture 
Of  tranquil  votaries  may  perhaps  amuse  thee. 
And  win  thy  fancy  to  its  placid  features — 
But  the  dread  Deity  that  hush*d  our  temples 
Far  off  retires,  whilst  in  each  avenue 
Those  Hcens'd  scoffers  of  St.  Thomas,  jostle 
The  mild  Gentoo  !     Go — bid  the  Nazarite 
Eschew  his  vanities,  give  up  his  baubles. 
His  precious  stones  and  garments  !     Go,  reduce 
The  Prelate  to  his  pristine  simple  state, — 
To  saintlike  self-abasement !     Then  observe 
His  fiock — go  number  them  !    The  Cross,  perchance, 
(Erected  kindly,  to  refresh,  to  heal 
The  fainting  multitudes  that  press  around  it,) 
Hath  virtues  to  evaporate  all  in  air  ! 

ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

The  QueerCs  Apartment, 

Sbrinda.    Hirab^  her  confidential  female  attendant* 

Ser.  And  is  it  thus  our  scorn'd  divinities 
Are  in  the  dust  laid  low  ?     On  every  height 
Reddens  *  the  recent  fabric,  to  insult 
The  kindling  morn  !     To  bells,  to  crashing  bells 
fQuake  our  dejected  altars  ;  whilst  to  vestments 
Milk-white  our  Brahmans  vail  their  ancient  honouns. 
Alas !  the  court  hath  caught  the  strange  contagion^ 
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This  Syrian  malady  !     £*en  our  old  king 

Droops  from  its  influence.     But  by  Vishnu's  might, 

1  will  avenge  me  of  that  guilty  maiden. 

Nor  suflfer  her  stolen  loves  to  blast  the  country 

As  with  a  pestilence.    To  Asgar*s  fane> 

Hirab  !  thy  cunning  or  thy  care  did  trace 

The  son  of  that  proud  prelate  ?     Thou  didst  see 

Endearments  and  caresses  ?     Thou  didst  witness 

Soft  amorous  murmurs,  vowa  of  constancy. 

And  all  such  sights  and  sounds  ? 

HiR.  Alas  !  too  true ! 
Yes,  with  these  eyes  I  saw  the  fond  embrace; 
Yes,  with  these  ears  1  witness*d  all  that  love 
Couid  utter,  in  its  most  impassion*d  moments. 
Of  furtive  interviews  the  busy  rumour 
Was  whisper*d  round.    To  please  ray  royal  mistress, 
I  was  reso1v*d  to  watch  in  all  her  movements 
The  princess,  and,  if  just  the  sad  suspicion. 
To  tell  thee  all.    'Twas  yester  eve  the  sun 
Its  last  rays  beaming  on  the  temple-roof, 
A  dark  cloud  quenched  the  gilded  balls  in  shadow ; 
*  Twas  then,  from  where  a  palm  its  duskier  gloom 
Flung  o*er  the  bank,  I  heard  a  stealthy  step, 
A  rustling,  a  short  breathing,  sighs  half-smother'd  -, 
And— screen*d  by  the  hoar  broken  wall — espied 
Distinctly  through  its  fracture,  two  fair  forms 
Ascending  up  the  temple.    On  a  sudden 
They  stopp*d :  and  '*  Wejmust  part"  he  cried, "  my  love; 
1  fear  some  lurking  caitiff.    But  to*morrow, 
Ynn  moon  arising  over  Isbad*s  grove, 
lliere  will  we  meet  again  !'*    Quick  through  the 

darkness. 
To  penetrate  the  deep  recess,  she  look*d 
Shivering  with  apprehension.    Not  the  roe 
Close  by  the  lair  of  the  gaunt  lioness 
From  terror  trembles  more. 

Ser.  And  she  shall  tremble  ! 
£*en  as  the  roe  when  the  gaunt  lioness 
Hath  seized^  and  torn  its  reeking  WmV)^  ^'^tA'&^X 
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£nough>  enough  !     My  emissaries,  punctual 

To  all  appointtnents,  loveless  or  lovelorn, 

Shall  hail  *'  the  rising  moon  o*er  Isbad*s  grove.** 

HiR.  Yet,  as  I  noticed  their  ingenuous  ardour. 
Though  indiscreet,  ingenuous — from  my  heart 
I  pitied  errors  which  thy  chastening  hand 
May  still  correct  in  mercy.    Oh  !  my  queen  * 
She  was  all  loveliness.     Her  veil  thrown  backward^ 
Light  wanderer  from  amidst  her  chesnut  hair 
A  ringlet  kiss'd  the  roses  of  her  cheek  ; 
But  in  her  eyes,  that  wont  in  melting  lustre 
To  languish^  there  was  wildness  from  her  fears. 
Feeble  and  pale  she  totterd.    In  mid  azure^ 
The  silver-skirted  cloud  that  scarce  before 
Stole  on^  so  quivers  to  the  whirling  wind  -, 
And,  calm  again,  its  soft  dissolving  textuie 
In  evening's  vivid  crimson  disappears  ! 
Thus  all  in  blushes-— yet  one  little  moment 
Clasp'd  in  her  lover's  arms — she  fled  !     How  high 
In  grandeur,  and  in  grace,  that  princely  stature  ! 
When  motionless  he  gazed^  till  she  was  gone. 
And  still  upon  her  pathway  gazed, — her  pathway 
Where  seem*d  to  float  a  glory  long  behind  her, 
A  trail  of  light  left  only  by  the  gods ! 
O !  they  were  forms — not  Shivah's  self — 

Ser.  Avaunt; 
Blaspheming  girl !     To  thy  mad  poesy 
(Nur&*d  as  thou  wert  amidst  Ellora's  bards) 
Oft  have  I  loved  to  listen.     But  thy  tongue 
Runs  strangely  rampant.    To  his  fiery  wrath — 
To  him  thy  flippancy  presumed  to  name, 
Devoted,  shall  they  perish !     Hence^  away ! 

SCENE  II. 

Beliarte.    Serinda. 

Bel.  Wife  of  my  fondest  love— thou,  on  whose 
bosom> 
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Careworn  and  sinking  from  the  weight  of  years 
I  wooed  riepose  ; — say,  why  is  thy  young  brow 
Thus  ruffled  ?     Why  with  such  a  glance  of  anger, 
Thus  greet  thy  lord  ? 

Sbr.  Gods  !     Is  tiiere  not  a  cause  ? 
Dost  thou  not  foster  with  ill-omen'd  kindness 
The  spawn  of  Antioch  ?     Have  I  not  repeated 
My  solemn  warnings,  as  I  bid  thee  mark 
Thy  Theodora's  ways  >     In  soften*d  tones, 
Softened  to  sooth  thy  partial  e^r^  her  wanderings 
Have  I  not  oft  described  ?     And  though  I  touched 
Lenient  upon  her  frailties,  lest  too  harsh 
I  should  offend  thee  (strenuous  to  restore 
To  its  pure  spotlessness  her  blemish*d  fame). 
Hath  not  my  mild  expression  been  repulsed 
By  silence^  or  the  impatience  that  ill  brooks 
A  story  of  detraction  ?     I  could  tell  thee 
Of  midnight  assignations — I  could  tell  thee. 
How  oft  "  the  bower  of  cassia  "  then  unpierc'd 
But  by  the  starry  lights  of  heaven,  hath  wrappVl 
Her  love-thefts  in  its  solitary  shade  j — 
How  oft  "  the  ruin'd  fane  **  frowns  o*er  her  pleasures. 
Yes !  I  could  tell  thee  where  apostacy 
From  lewd  voluptuousness  hath  snatch'd  new  fuel. 
Whilst  to  the  daring  son  of  Dionysius 
She  hath  abandon'd  honour,  truths  and  conscience. 
And  dost  thou  sanction  still  th*  incontinence, 
The  faithlessness  of  that  rebellious  damsel. 
And  yet  not  shtidder  at  Narenha*s  gulf  ? 
Dost  thou  not  feel  thy  throne  rock  under  thee  ? 
Ere  long,  that  throne  shall  crumble  into  atoms. 

Bel.  Oh!  check  thy  frantic  zeal.  The  gods  of  India 
Prompt  not  religious  vengeance.    Ask  thy  Brahman, 
Thy  counsellor.     His  fluent  eloquence 
Hath  said,  that  '<  soft  as  ripples  o*er  the  sands 
The  sacred  wave,  is  Maya's  genial  smile,** 
And  that  *'  her  shrine  is  only  rich  with  incense 
Where  mercy  breathes.*' 

Sbr.  But  bath  thy  Syrian  Princesa 
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(For  shehadbirth,  itseems,  midst  crowns  and  sceptres) 
A  claim  to  Mercy  ?     Is  the  blood  of  kings, 
That  riots  like  the  dancing  prostitute's, 
And  makes  such  tumult  in  thy  virgin*s  veins. 
No  unpolluted  current  ?     Why  that  look 
Incredulous  ?     I  thank  thee  for  thy  musings^ — 
1  thank  thee  for  the  thought  that  clouds  thy  brow. 
Still  gathering  to  reproach  the  false  accuser ! 
But  1  will  bring  the  lovers  full  before  thee ! 
I  will  produce  Diophanes,  and  shew 
To  garish  day  the  votary  of  the  shadows, 
Confronted  with  his  blushing  Theodora ! 
Yes,  Theodora  !      Yes  !  her  very  name 
Impregnated  with  evil^  bears  within  it 
Disasters  dire,  and  prodigies  and  crimes  !  {^Exit. 

Bel.  (alone)  I  must  dissemble.     Yet  the  unvalued 
time. 
The  golden  moment,  doubtless,  is  not  distant. 
When,  shielded  by  the  British  embassage, 
I  may  avow  my  faith.     To  fair  Arisbe, 
Sprung  from  the  kings  of  Antioch's  holy  city, 
I  owe  that  light  which,  as  the  day-star,  rises 
All  in  my  troubled  heart,  with  friendly  lustre. 
To  calm  it  into  peace.    I'o  her  I  promis*d 
When  we  exchang'd  the  vows  of  married  love. 
Protection  to  her  poor  unconscious  infant. 
And  when — alas !  how  soon  ! — from  her  faint  pillow 
She  lifted  up  her  sweet  imploring  eyes, 
I  promised  more.     "  O,  if  thou  ever  loved 
Thy  poor  Arisbe,  take  (she  cried)  her  image. 
Take  to  thy  guardian  care.    And  oh  !  remember. 
In  Theodora  I  bequeath  to  thee 
A  princess  and  a  Christian  ! " — To  my  tears — 
My  vows — as  to  my  trembling  arms  I  caught 
The  little  weeping  innocent,  the  smile 
That  lighted  up  Arisbe's  countenance 
Was  Heaven  itself !     Sure,  to  the  parting  Christian 
Death  hath  no  sting  !     But,  what  a  weak  old  man  ! 
Why  did  I  take  ^enTida^  to  m^  bosom  ? 
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Why  did  I  lead,  to  please  my  Pagan  consort. 
To  Vishnu's  shrines  the  unwitting  Theodora  ? 
Why  to  the  favour  of  the  idolatrous  tribes 
Commend  my  lispinir  woi*shipper  ? — asham'd 
Of  Him  who  said  :  *'  Suffer  the  little  children 
To  come  to  me — for  their  inheritance 
Is  Heaven — theirs  is  my  kingdom  !  **     As  I  strive 
With  frequent  efforts,  to  renounce  my  errors, 
Her  passions  overwhelm  me  !     I  could  deem  it 
Well  nigh  enchantment  that  chains  up  my  will  ! 
All  fancy  and  all  fire,  her  violence 
Distracts  me  e'en  to  dizziness !     To  break 
That  spell,  the  couch  alone  from  which  I  drew 
Faith  that  shall  cherish  the  last  hour,  availeth: 
*Tis  from  the  dying  couch  hath  beamed  forth  comfort 
That  shall  outlive  the  Shaster  s  vain  illusions. 

SCENE  HT. 

A  Poriico, 

The  King.    The  Queen. 

Soldiers  enter  and  relate  their  fouit less  search  after 

DioplianeSy  £rc. 

Ser.  What !  felons  !     If  they  have  escaped,  your 
lives — 
Your  forfeit  lives — for  perfidy  shall  pay 
Due  recompence! — 

Soldiers.  O  Queen  !     Amid  the  shade 
Of  tamarinds,  breathing  scarce  a  breath,  we  lay 
Hour  after  hour,  and  every  leaf  around  us 
Seem*d  fearful  to  disturb  the  moonlight  stillness ; 
When,  lo !  a  sudden  rush  and  a  long  roar 
Shook  all  the  grove.     Starting  we  bent  our  bows^ 
Starting  as  by  involuntary  impulse ! 
Sedulous  the  spot  we  traversed,  and  desciied 
A  tiger's  track,  and  with  fresh  gore  imbrued 
The  sands  that  sloped  away. 
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Sbr.  But  found  ye  not 
The  dead  or  dying  ? 

Soldiers,  Busied  in  the  search 
We  left  some  few  bold  spearmen,  and  hied  home 
To  tell  thee  what  had  happened,  and  to  wait 
Thy  further  jileasure.     Not  that  the  stained  sands 
Were  tinctured  from  the  lacerated  princess. 
Or  from  the  son  of  holy  Dionysius  ! 
Hard  by  a  traveller  had  just  pass'd.     Perchance 
The  tiger — 

Srr.  Wretches  !     Ye  but  ill  conceal 
Your  bias.     Ye  but  nidck  at  me  !     Yet  know 
Though  all  things  visible  combine  against  roe, 
I  have  a  thousand  viewless  powers,  that  hover 
Above  your  craven  heads,  and  at  my  nod 
Descending  —  —  — 

Bel.  Are  ye  sure  that  Theodora 
This  evening  sought  the  tamarind  grove  ^ 

Ser.  Aye,  sure — 
And  I  presume,  ere  she  had  sauntered  long, 
The  jungle  was  her  prison,  and  her  goaler 
And  executioner  (both  met  in  one) 
The  griesly  minister  of  Indra.         {^Theodora  enters, 

Bel.  Thanks  ! 
O  God,  to  thy  all  gracious  power,  she  lives  I 

Sbr.  So  !  neither  man  nor  beast  hath  clue  to  thread 
The  mazes  of  thy  ramblings  !  {with  a  mad  malicious 

But  rash  maid  !  laugh.) 

Thy  lover  hath,  ere  this,  fallen  headlong  down 

The  precipice,  to  which  thine  harlotry 

Had  his  rash  steps  seduced !  And  thou,  grey  monarch ! 

Thou  half  Hindoo,  who  gazest  now  on  me. 

Now  on  thy  Theodora  3  some  new  likeness — 

Some  new  expression  of  her  lovely  mother  ; 

Be  sure,  thou  hast  discern*d  !     Her  gentleness. 

Her  melting  air,  the  lilies  of  her  face. 

And  o*er  her  bosom's  bloom,  those  wanton  tresses 

Are  imaged  all  before  thee  !     What  am  I  ? 
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My  sable  charms  ?     Once,  if  a  quick  blush  reddened 
My  black  coaiplexion,  *twas  the  beauteous  coral 
That  coloured,  from  beneath,  the  liquid  wave  ! 
'Twere  now^  a  fire-gleam  through  the  duskiness 
Of  murky  midnight !     Thou  couldst  once  admire 
The  silky  softness  of  my  skin,  and  praise 
In  me  a  symmetry  of  form  and  features 
Surpassing  all.     Once,  it  is  true,  my  teeth 
Were  as  the  pearls  of  Ormuz  !     Once,  these  eyes 
Could  kindle  up  thine  impotence  to  rapture .' 
*Tis  past !     They  shine  no  more  : — or,  if  they  shine. 
Their  brightest  beam  is  but — '*  a  glance  of  anger.** 

ACT  III.— SCENE  I. 

A  Dungeon  in  the  Palace, 
DioPHANES  in  Chains, 

At  dead  of  night,  an  iron  door  unclosing, 
enter  Theodora. 

Thbo.  Hasten,  adored  Diophanes !    Those  chains 
We  will  unlink,  and  disappoint  the  poniard 
That  thirsts  relentless  for  thy  life !     I  fear 
Death  will  be  busy  midst  these  walls  anon  ! 
And  oh  !  a  thought — an  agonizing  thought. 
Which  I  have  idly  struggled  to  discard, 
Is  forc*d  on  me,  as  if  by  some  bad  spirit 
Infusing  ill !     Yet  can  there  breathe  on  earth 
A  monster  so  unearthly  ?     But  just  now, 
Our  sovereign,  to  recruit  his  languid  frame, 
•(The  Brahman  so  advised  and  so  averr'd,) 
From  Raver's  hands  a  sparkling  goblet  took, 
And  drank-   Itseem'd  a  balmy  draught.     Serinda 
Stood  by,  and — so  I  construed — scarce  disguised 
The  pleasure  of  a  fiend  !     1  caught  her  eye's 
Malicious  twinkling.     Oh  !  I  dread  the  treachery 
Of  that  smooth  Brahman,  whom  (Serinda's  minion) 
The  king  too  confidently  trusts — "  the  friend. 
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The  royal  counsellor^  the  sage  Physician  ! 
Alas  !  Heaven  pardon  ine,  if  1  suspect — 
The  prisoner  !     Straight  to  Calou,  (by  whose 

aidance 

1  enter  here,)  1  hinted  my  suspicion. 

But  my  lamp  quivei-s  almost  to  extinction. 
Haste,  haste  away. 

Dio.  My  Theodora  !  listen  ! 
Thy  precious  life  for  me  hast  thou  abandoned ! 
I  fear  thou  art  betrayed  and  lost.     Hark,  hark  ! 
]x)w  muttering  voices.     Vainly  would  we  fly  ! 
I'he  massy  doors  close  heavily  upon  us  : 
The  bolts  roll  back  into  their  iron  places. 
But  summon  all  thy  fortitude,  my  fair  one  ! 
Angel  of  light !     The  fiends they  cannot  hurt 

thee! 

SCENE  II. 

Beliarte.    Dionysius.     Calou. 

Bel.  Too  true  !  The  signet  of  thy  pliant  sovereign 
Hath  been  abused  indeed  !  But  wiles  and  witchcraft 
Possess  my  palace.     Yet  if  loyalty, 
If  ancient  faith^  averse  from  usurpation. 
Still  linger  in  one  being  here,  thy  son 
Is  free. 

Cal.  Enough,  enough  my  royal  master ! 
The  fleeting  night  hath  warn*d  thee  to  retire 
To  thy  accuslom'd  slumbers.     Cares  press  bard— 
Too  hard  upon  thee;  and  thy  leverend  age 
Is  sunk  in  sorrow.    Let  my  aim  sustain  thee. 

SCENE  III. 

The  King's  Bedchamber, 

Beliarte.    Diophanes.    Theodora. 

Bel.  Come  hither,  O,  my  child ! — I  would  fain  say 
A/|y  chiklren !     For  a  tew  short  minutes  loosed 
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From  durance  so  unmerited,  to  attend 

My  dying  admonitions^  and  to  hear 

The  adieus  of  tried  sincerity — the  blessings 

Of  h'iendship,  of  a  parent's  love,  I  called  you. 

My  honest  chamberlain  (to  whom  your  thanks 

For  this  brief  respite  from  your  prison  bonds 

Are  due)  hath  power,  hath  a  determined  spirit' 

Which  shall  break  forth  (*tis  now  rein*d  in  discreetly) 

To  vanquish  all  your  enemies.     A  tone 

Is  his»  a  majesty  of  speech,  a  grandeur 

Of  sentiment,  a  high  commanding  mien, 

From  which  the  conscious  villain  shrinks  aghast. 

But  to  your  dungeon  tho*  sent  back,  and  menac*d 

With  every  torture  of  protracted  death, 

Be  firm^  my  children  J     Your  Almighty  Parent 

Shall  from  the  lion*s  mouth  deliver  you. 

If  it  seem  meet  to  His  unerring  wisdom. 

Rich  from  the  canopy  that  long  hath  shaded 

The  royal  progeny  of  Malayala, 

The  Christian  ensign  may  shine  out  emblazoned, 

Ere  many  a  moon  shall  wane :  and  you,  my  children, 

Who  droop  afflicted  now,  may  sit  beneath  it. 

Sceptred  in  glory  !     To  my  swimming  eyes 

The  vision  of  such  glory  opens,  fresh 

From  Heaven's  own  penciling.     1  am  cheer'd  ! 

Yet  life 
Is  ebbing  fast  away — I  go,  where  circled 
By  cherubim  among  the  just,  rejoices 
Thy  mother — my  Arisbe. 

Theo.  O  mv  father ! 
Well  may  I  call  thee  bv  that  hallow'd  name  ! 
For  thou  hast  nurtured  me  with  all  the  affection 
That  parents  feel  for  their  own  helpless  offspring ! 
And  now,  when  I  deserv'd  thy  stern  reproof, 
Compassion  to  our  frailty  pardons  faults 
Which  had  but  little  claim  to  thy  forgiveness. 
That  Dionysius  with  thy  partial  favour 
Was  blest,  I  knew  full  well, — the  Prelate's  son 
Hence  1  would  fain  look  up  to,  for  protection. 
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To  listen  to  his  vows  I  deenrd  no  crime. 
But  secret  interviews  are  fraught  with  danger. 
And — no — not  once  again,  by  thee  unsanctioned 
Would  1  have  hailed  Diophanes !     O  guardian 
Of  infant  years,  and  more  of  ri|)er  age, 

0  more  than  parent,  whither  shalf  1  turn 
Amid  a  thousand  perils  ?     Whither  fly  ? 

1  see  thy  feebleness.  Thy  tongue  essays 
To  speak  to  me  one  word  of  consolation^ 
Alas  !  1  fear  in  vain. 

Bel.  Come  hither,  children  ! 

0  let  my  last  grasp  join  you  hand  in  hand  ; 
And  I  shall  die  in  peace — if  peace  there  be 
To  him  who  feels,  and  hath  long  felt  the  sense 
Of  having  err*d — of  having  much  ofifended  5 
Yet  cannot  (weak,  and  every  instant  weaker) 
Repair  the  ofience — yet  cannot  by  its  fruits 
Perfect  repentance.    Steady  to  my  trust 

1  should  have  bid  thee  shun  the  sculptured  caverns 
Whose  hideous  monsters  yawn*d  to  amaze  thy 

childhood  ! 
Oft  to  my  soul  1  cried — oft — (whispering  peace 
Where  was  no  peace)     ''  Thou  art  with  God,  tho* 

here. 
We  in  the  sight  of  men  do  specious  homage : 
Whilst  I  bow  down  in  Rininion*s  house^  the  Lord 
Pardon  me  in  this  thing !  ** — Alas  !  my  sin 
Was  more  than  thrice  the  Assyrian*s!  Where  1  bow'd 
I  bade  thee  bow !     To  cowardice  baser  far 
Than  his,  1  added  my  poor  child*s  seduction ! 
What  though  in  secret  I  unceasing  taught  thee 
All  that  was  just  and  lovely,  and  pourtray*d 
To  Theodora*s  heart,  "  the  Christian  graces,** — 
'Twas  not  enough.     Still,  hath  my  bosom  throbb'd 
With  joy,  as  I  beheld  thee  to  tho  Cross 
Attached,  and  cherishing  with  fond  delight. 
The  memory  of  thy  sainted  mother.     Still — 
Still  have  I  comfort  in  the  hope,  that  he. 
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Thy  destined  husband  But  I  faulter !     Oh 

My  strength  is  well  nigh  gone^ 

(He  with  difficulty  joins  their  hands,  and  falls 

hack  senseless,) 
Dio.  My  Theodora ! 
Faint  not.    Thy  sorrows  shall  my  tenderest  grief 
Assuage,  and  I  will  mis  my  tears  with  thine, 
That  shall  embalm  our  monarch's  dear  remains  ! 
And  if  sedition,  with  a  threatening  aspect. 
Marshal  its  ranks  awhile,  a  sure  asylum 
Shall  hold  thee  ;  till  I  lead  thee  forth  to  love 
And  honour^  bidding  thy  foes  fly  before  thee : 
THll  we  have  reached  at  length  the  Christian  summit 
To  which  thy  father's  dying  hopes  aspir'd. 
(They  are  borne  off  by  the  Guards  to  separate  prisons,) 

•ACT  IV.— SCENE  I. 

Serinda.     The  Brahman. 

The  Brah,  Say,  whence,  then,  all  this  reverence 
for  the  gods, — 
For  India  ?     Whence  this  zeal  for  rites  and  customs 
Sacred  to  thy  religion  and  thy  country  ? 
What !  dost  thou  fear  the  flame ;  henceforth  to  rank 
Among  the  weak  deserters  of  their  duty. 
Thou,  who  art  deem'd  a  heroine  ?    Or,  if  terror 
Uepel  thee  nut,  wilt  thuu  disdain  the  honours 
That  crown  the  faithful  widow,  who  ascends 
The  funeral  pile  5 — provoking  Hindoo  tongues 
To  brand  thee  with  impiety  ?     Remember ! 
'Twas  by  thy  order,  from  the  boiling  caldron 
That  death  was  pour'd  into  the  ears  of  her 
Who  from  her  husband's  pyre  had  turn*d  reluctant  J 
The  young  and  beauteous  widow  scream'd  for  mercy, 
Till,  agonized  to  madness,  she  expired. 

Ser.  Nay,  nay,  my  counsellor  !  whose  will,  thou 
know'st. 
Is  mine  3  whose  instant  word  hath — like  the  rod 

YOL.   III.  B 
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Of  necromancer,  smoothed  the  passions,  swdling 

Impetuous  in  my  bosom — thou  cans  t  see 

In  my  aversion  to  those  mournful  rites. 

Nor  cowardice,  nor  contempt.    Thou  art  aware, 

To  fit  me  for  the  holy  immolation, 

I  must  retreat  from  all  the  passing  scene 

At  once,  into  the  silence  of  seclusion. 

But  haih  not  active  virtue  worth  superior 

To  a  tame  sacrifice  ?     A  living  spirit 

To  an  expiring  soul  ?    To  tear  the  princess 

From  that  insidious  Nazarite,  to  recover 

The  tottering  throne  from  the  base  grasp  of 

Christians*- 
Thus  living,  sure  'tis  better  far  to  live. 
Than  to  abandon  duty  and  to  die  ! 
Yet  do  I  bend  to  thee,  submitting  all 
To  thy  sagacious  guidance — and  assured 
That,  soon  as  with  the  husband's  ashes  mingle 
The  rclics  of  Serinda,  thou  wilt  offer 
The  Princess  Theodora  to  the  wrath 
Of  Indra !     Hark !  already  from  below. 
Already  hiss  the  fiercest  of  the  desert, 
Prompt  at  my  beck  and  Indra*s,  to  destroy 
The  fair  apostate.    Yet,  if  one  short  meeting 
(Ere  to  my  tomblike  chamber  1  retire) 
Thy  wisdom  wink  at,  I  will  set  before  her. 
Free  for  her  choice,  to  dazzle  or  dismay, 
A  sceptre  or  a  sepulrche. 

The  Brah.  Then  go 

And  know,  that,  soon  as  <<  with  the  husband's  ashes 

Shall  mingle  his  Serinda^s,  I  will  offer 

The  Princess  Theodora  to  the  wrath 

Of  Indra,"  if  thy  gracious  terms  of  pardon 

The  maid  despise,  incontinently  clinging 

To  her  fond  love — if  she  rqect  Prince  Saib. 

Sbr.  This  ring,  with  magic  powers  endued,  be 
thine. 
Thine,  for  Serinda's  sake.    It  will  detect  < 
The  irresolute,  and  caU  up,  in  loud  thunders. 
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A^  troop  of  Genii  to  bear  off  the  faithless, 
To  where  Varoona  rides  the  crocodile, 
Lashing  the  darksome  surge^  or  sabred  Vayoo^ 
His  whirlwind  niotints^  amid  the  fainting  stars 
Of  heaven!    Farewell,  hoar  Sage  ! 

SCENE  11. 

An  open  Balcony. 
Sebinda  alone* 


Swift  on  the  maircK 


Is  warlike  Saib.     From  the  mouriler*s  cell 
Shall  I  be  soon  relieased.     But,  streaming  round. 
See  sudden  torches  fire  the  court  below. 
And  there,  to  all  the  heavenly  splendour,  glitters 
Yon  orient  throne.    And  hark,  the  Syrian  comes. 
Though  link'd,  how  light ! 

Enter  TheoOovlx  f  brought  in  by  the  Guards), 
In  prospect  from  the  Portico;  on  one  side  an 
Area,  where  by  torchlight  a  wild  Elephant  and 
fiery  Serpents  are  let  out  j  on  the  other  side,  at 
distance,  a  Pavilion,  glittering  liith  gold  and 
diamonds,  rubies  and  emeraldSf  to  the  full 
moon. 

Hail,  Princess ! — Hah/ the  flame 
Hurts  the  soft  azure  of  thine  eyes,  that  melt 
In  dewy  tenderness.    Forgive  the  rigdur 
That  bade  thee  from  thy  cool  repose,  come  forth 
Into  an  irksome  glare.    But,  if  those  lids 
That  ud'd  to  shame  the  eyelids  of  the  morn. 
It  pain  thee  not>  to  unclose ;— ^ook  down  and  mark 
A  spectacle,  to  rivet  thy  attention 
To  the  sublime  of  nature !     See,  fair  maid ! 
Wild  from  his  woods,  that  Elephant.     How  nobly 
He  rears  his  mighty  trunk !     His  small  keen  eyes 
Dart  fire :  aye,  he  discerns  thee  !    Are  they  glances 
Amorous  or  angry  ?     '*  I  would  clasp  thee.  Virgin !  '* 
Or,  (is  it  possible })  their  rude  expression 

b2 
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Well — I  will  wear  it  for  Serinda*s  sake,  (iauntingly^) 

Herself  insidioua*  she  suspects  de.c<=iit. 

But  let  us  try  this  touchstone.    Lo>  untamish€;d — 

Unclouded,  on  my  finger  it  retains 

Its  everlasting  blush !  I  see  no  paleness  3 

I  hear  no  rustling  wings— no  pealing  thunders 

Of  Genii,  to  annil^ilate  the  faithless ! 

Hah !  the  dissenibler  1-r— It  is  true,  her  ^ense 

Of  India's  degradation,  bids  her  wreck 

Her  vengeance  on  the  Princess,  and  hath  beckon'd 

To  Saib  and  his  armies.    But  she  hates 

The  rival,  while  she  scorns  the  Christian.    Dreadful 

Have  I  pbserv'd  the  jealous  fires  at  work. 

Whether  half-smother'd  ip  her  breast,  or  bursting 

Into  a  livid  flame.    Her  reign  is  past ! 

And  she  is  caught  in  her  owi^  craftiness ! 

Her  groveling  miniops,  from  her  fascinations 

Escaped,  shall  gather  soon  obsequious  round  m^ ; 

And  I  will  turn  her  engines  of  destruction 

Against  herself. 

Enter  the  Chamberlain. 
Cham.  They  come — they  come !  the  host 
Of  Saib !  Thro*  the  hollows  of  yon  hills 
They  wind  in  long  array— now  lighted  up— 
Sabrea  and  spears  and  all  their  mass  of  armour— 
From  yonder  orb — —now,  as  the  fleeciness 
Of  snowy  clouds  hath  diinm*d  its  brightness,  fading 
In  fitful  glimmerings.  ("as  he  sets  the  Brahman.) 

Traitor  1     Is  it  thou  } 
Still  meanly  skulking,  till  occasion  spur  thee. 
To  spring  upon  thy  prey  !    Thy  old  heart  leap9 
To  the  shrill  voices  of  the  trumpets.— Hah  I 
That  answering  blast  which  thrills  the  inmost  palace^ 
Tis  from  some  brother  Brahman,  like  thyself, 
Affecting  peace,  yet  panting  for  commotion. 
Wan  poisoner !  know,  we  heed  nor  thee  nor  Saib, 
Sweeping  around  the  palace-walls,  our  troops 
Have  blended  Syrian  worth  with  British  valour ; 
While  thirst  the  chieftains  from  the  isles  of  ocean. 
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To  punish  regicides  and  rebels. 

TheBrah.  Much 
Hast  thou  mistaken  Vayoo.    From  his  haunts 
I  caird  not  Saib ;  nor  could  wish  to  couple 
The  vulture  with  the  tigress.     Saib>  wild 
In  native  savageness^  and  still  urged  on 
By  the  fanatic  Princess,  might  in  flame 
Envelope  India !     I  abjure. the  zeal 
That  persecutes  opinion.    To  the  faith 
Transmitted  from  my  Others,  I  adhere. 
And  may  our  temples  of  old  time,  expand 
Their  portals  to  the  ages  yet  to  come 
Magnificent  and  glorious.     But  unshaken 
The  Cross  may  stand  for  me.  And,  O  loved  monarch  ! 
Kind  as  the  gentle  rivulets,  that  refresh 
The  parched  glebe,  tho*  by  thy  years  exhausted. 
As  are  those  gentle  rivulets,  dwindling  fiaist 
Amid  the  sultry  sunblaze. — • — O  my  sovereign ! 
Am  r  a  regicide  ?        Yes,  yes,  'twas  I 

That  pobon*d  thee 1  mix'd  for  thee  the  chalice  5 

I  bade  thee  drink — yet  I  *m  no  poisoner  ! 

Cham.  Hoh! 
Thou  talkest  in  enigmas.    But  the  tramp 
Of  steeds  and  clash  of  arms  too  loudly  teil 
There  is  no  room  for  parley. 

SCENE  II. 

DioNYsius  the  Bishop:   Diophanbs.  his  Son. 

DcoPH.  O  my  Father  ! 
I  have  resources  still.    Incons(ant»-weak, 
Are  the  Queen's  ministering  slaves.     Her  brand 
Of  persecution  to  the  Brahman  glares. 
Dire  as  the  comet  thro*  the  saddening  night 
Shoots  sanguine  streams ;  and  his  mild  spirit  falls 

back 
Scared  by  the  blasting  of  her  wasteful  fury. 
Ndr  doth  he  mark  unmoved  the  increasing  tide 
Of  Syrian  popularity  -,  but  sheathed 
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In  deep  insidiousncss^  to  save  himself. 
Turns  her  own  plots  against  her.    *Twas  this  moment 
My  chains  were  by  a  hand  unknown  struck  off! 
I  fly  to  give  the  Princess  air  and  freedom. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Princess  just  released  from  Prison ;  the  Cham- 

berlain  assisting  her. 

Enter  Diophanes. 

DioPH.  Courage,  my  Princess !    All  the  palace 
floors 
Are  slippery  from  the  blood  of  traitors  !    Vain 
Were  Calon*s  voice>  proclaiming  at  their  peril. 
That  none  unite  them  with  the  fell  invader. 
Had  not  the  lances  of  the  British  heroes 
Here,  dripp*d  from  rebel  slaughter — had  not  spears 
There  bristled — yet  to  madden  through  the  crowd : 
When,  veering  as  the  gulf-winds  of  Arabia, 
The  palace  guards  to  our's  their  forces  jgn'd. 
And  to  the  approaches  of  insulting  Saib 
Bade  fierce  deflance.    Desperate  was  the  conflict, 
Tho*  but  of  short  duration.     Breathing  rage. 
And  uttering  execrations,  the  young  Prince 
Hew^d  out  his  way  amid  the  thickest,  darted 
Upon  the  British  warrior  his  6red  eye. 
And  challenged  Edred  to  the  combat.    Clash'd 
Sabre  and  sword  ',  and  northern  nerve  well  nigh 
Had  yielded  to  the  lubricating  tricks 
Of  a  sly  foe,  when  with  one  forceful  impulse 
Edred  into  an  undefended  part 
His  gleaming  falchion  plunged  ;  and  Saib  fell. 
Struck,  panic-struck,  the  remnant  of  his  army 
Fled  to  the  mountains.    But  the  wounded  Prince 
Appears — a  lion  taken  in  the  toils. 

Saib,  {borne  in,  wounded  desperately ,) 
Miscreants  !  to  massacre  your  priests — your  Gods ! 
I  would  have  raised  your  temples,  towering  over 
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The  smoking  fragments  of  each  Syrian  roof! 

And,  if  the  pillar  of  a  church  yet  stood, — 

A  solitary  column, — straight  its  base 

Should  have  been  painted  crimson — from  a  Christian, 

Should  from  a  Christianas  heart  have  been  enrich*d — 

And  for  its  capitjil,  have  borne  his  limbs 

Blacken*d  or  blanch  d  ! 

(Turning  to  Theodora,)  No— Theodora, — no. — 
Thy  Bishop  or  thy  Bishop*s  son, — forgive  me  ! — 
I  would  have  spared  his  life — in  kind  compassion 
1  would  have  brought  him  to  the  bridal  chamber, 
And  bid  him  meh — still  melt  with  love,  and  feed 
Upon  thy  charms,  and  sigh  and  sigh  again ! 
Yes  !  my  fair  Syrian  !  from  a  pleasant  nook 
Close  by  our  nuptial  couch  should  he  have  languish*d  ? 
And  thence  through  iron  bars,  have  look'd  and 

look'd 
Upon  our  raptures  I     Yes  !  my  lovely  Syrian  I 
And  after  his  fine  sense  was  sated  well, 
I  would  have  stabb'd  him  thus  I  (aiming  a  stab  at  her») 
Curse  on  this  weapon  ! 

Have  1  then  miss*dthee  ?  Sorceress!  have  I  miss'd  thee  ? 
Curse  on  this  quivering  arm  !     May  Indra,  Vishnoo, 
Wrapt  in  the  roar  of  the  elements— O  !  these  pangs  ! 
Hither,  fair  Theodora  !     Dread  me  not — 
Dying — by  death  disarmed — 1  have  yet  something 
To  whsiper  to  thy  secrecy !    Forgive — 
Thou  wilt  forgive — Oh  ! 

(As  she  approaches,  he  again  attempts  to  stab  her, 

and  in  the  molettt  effort  expires.) 

Chamberlain.  There  expired  a  wretch — 
A  desperate  wretch,  who  would  have  bid  the  brooks. 
In  every  vale,  from  every  rock,  run  blood  ; 
Or  if  a  Syrian  to  his  dwelling  wooed 
The  limpid  fountain,  would  have  bid  it  froth 
Pollution !    Thanks  to  bravery  not  our  own — 
Thanks  to  a  British  arm. 
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SCENE  IV. 


ThePrincesSf  Dionysius^  Edrbd  and  Sigelin,  the 

Brahman, 

The  Brahman,  C aside  to  the  Princess)  Puissant 

Princess ! 
Dismiss  thy  guards  ;  nay,  nay>  suspect  me  not  I 
Dismiss  thy  guards,  and  111  disclose  to  thee. 
Truths,  to  awaken  terror  and  delight 
And  indignation  !-T-Knovr^  then,  high  assembly  ! 

[Exeunt  the  Guards,  SfC. 
The  old  king  lives !     I  ministerM,  *tis  true. 
The  poison ;  but  1  likewise  minister'd 
The  antidote  !     Beneath  Serinda*s  eye 
Fraught    with  pale  death,  the  chalice  fum*d  and 

sparkled ! 
Long  haid  her  hatred  in  my  feign'd  assent 
Confiding,  planned  the  deadly  scheme.    Yet  lo  ! 
Me  lives !     And  if  perfidious  you  abhor  me, 
It  is  my  perfidy  hath  sav'd  my  sovereign, — 
And  more  than  sav*d.    Already  for  the  pile 
Hath  it  prepared  a  corpse  Serinda  deems 
Her  husband's.    With  this  corpse  shall  she  consume, 
I  trust  a  righteous  sacrifice.    A  rescue 
Clos*d  in  her  widowed  chamber  she  expected. 
And  still  expects.     But  all  is  ordered  well — 
£*en  on  her  funeral  pyre  will  she  look  round 
For  help  in  vain, — that  help  which  to  preclude 
Her  wavering,  and  to  silence  hopes  and  fears 
Wild  on  the  wing,  at  length  I  promised  her. 

SiG.  Thy  stratagem  I  like  not — though  deceit 
Be  to  deceit  opposed.    Not  that  I  plead 
In  pity  for  Serinda.     But  1  hate 
All  artifice.     To  Justice  I  consign  her — 
Impartial  Justice  ;  that  the  avenging  sword 
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Grasps  in  the  &ce  of  day. 

Dion.  But  lo !  she  faints- — 
The  Princess  faints.    Her  sire's  return  from  death 
To  Hfe^  by  a  too  sudden  rush  of  joy 
0*erpowers  her. 

.    Theo.  (recQveriiig)   Oh  !  my  father !    Is  it  true  ? 
My  venerable  father  ! — once  again 
Once  may  I  call  thee  mine  ?     Oh !  let  me  seek  thee — 
Fly  to  thine  arms.     But  may  my  pleading  voice 

Be  heard Spare>  spare  Serinda  !^ — Let  her  live  ! 

Though  every  ill  she  wish  me,  may  her  malice 
Be  soften*d  by  the  gentleness  that  renders 
For  evil,  good  !     Perhaps^  though  now  obdurate^ 
In  penitential  tears  she  may  relent^ 
And  have  some  claim  to  piercy  ! 

Ser.  {overhearing  Theodora  as  she  is  brought  in) 
Mercy  I  mercy ! 

What^  from  the  Syrian  Christian  ?     I  disdain  it  I 
Though  her  sleek  bishops  vaunt  their  $ilk  attire> 
Their  muslin  robes,  their  mitres  and  their  crosiers  3 
Though,  as  they  strut  or  cringe,  the  golden  crosses 
Hang — from    their    necks, — hang  glittering «-and 

their  beards 
Sweep  in  grey  majesty  their  sapphire  girdles- 
Yet — I  despise  them  all !  f  turning  to  Dionysius.) 
And  thou  deceiver !  (turning  to  the  Brahman.) 
Hoar  in  iniquity — thou  arch  impostor  ! — 
Art  willing  to  hold  out  to  me  the  cup 
Of  sweet  salvation  ?    Curse  on  all  thy  cups  ! 
Poor  qlumsy  plotter !  Could  the  murderous  uproar — 
The  revolutionary  clang  escape 
My  ears  ?      Thou  shouldst  have  well  secur'd  thy 

victim. 
Though  sparcely  bars  of  iron,  walls  of  brass 
Could  have  done  that.    I  am  betray'd  by  all — 
All  leagued,  all  joined  confederate  against  me — 
Except  my  poor  old  doting  king.    For  deeds 
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Of  horror  if  I  ever  own*d  compunction, 
Tis  for  an  act — my  poor  old  doting  king  ! 
*Tis  for  an  act  of  horror  against  thee  ! 
I  feel  a  pang  that  rends  me  ! — But  my  sins 
Will  I  soon  expiate. 

{As  she  brandishes  a  dagger y    and  the   Guards 
approach,  she  cries ;) 
Off  '.  obstrusive  minions  ! 
There — there  !  (she  stabs  herself) 
O  !  that  my  poor  old  king — my  husband — 
Grant, — grant  me  my  last  dying  prayer  ! — This  body 
Be  to  the  waves  consign*d  !     The  ciystal  blue 
Serene,  the  torrent-foam  alike  will  bear  me 
Where  I  shall  slumber,  to  Narayen  dear  !        fdies, ) 

Enter  the  Chamberlain, 

Cal.  Hear !    To  Diophanes  and  Theodora 
The  king  resigns  his  throne  !     And  soon  shall  glow 
The  hymeneal  moment ;  and  all  India 
Hail  the  fair  forms  of  Righteousness  and  Peace  ! 

SiG.  Yes  !     And  long  future  ages  shall  repose 
Beneath  the  Christian  banner !     Lo  !  the  glory 
Of'Albion,  as  of  Lebanon,  shall  stream 
O'er  India — ^To  her  cities  shall  we  cry 
"  Behold  your  Saviour  and  your  God !  **  Then  Truth 
And  mild  Humanity — wrapt  in  red  storm 
As  Superstition  rolls  away-— shall  snatch 
The  infant  from  the  alligator's  jaws  ; — 
Shall  save  the  aged  parent  from  the  flood 
Which — at  the  bidding  of  the  unnatural  son — 
Would  swallow  up  decrepitude  ; — shall  quench 
The  sacrificial  pile,  that  gives  the  Ganges 
To  lift  its  billows  in  portentous  light  5— 
Shall  rescue  the  poor  victim  from  the  wheels — 
The  crashing  wheels  of  Moloc's  tower  !     Then  life 
Polished  and  fair,  then  arts  and  arms  shall  owe 
The  cross  their  loveliest  lustre  I    Then  shall  prelates 
Commissioned  from  the  British  islands,  rule 
The  Church  extending  here,  in  harmony 
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With  Syrian  hie]*archs !     'Tis  to  that  bright  union 
I  look  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  transport ! — 
That  happy  union,  when  dissenting  tribes 
Shall  blend  in  cordial  friendship— when  the  sun 
Shall  never  more  arise— -no  more  go  down — 
Shall  shine  no  more — but  on  Messiah's  kingdom  !  * 

*  "ov  yap  brf  x^P^^    ovdefiiriv  KaToyfterai  6  rjkios** — 
See  Herodot.  Polyhymn.  c.  8. 
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OUTUNES. 


1. — Prospect  of  Dartmoor — Summer  Evening — A  hailstorm— 
The  moon  rising — Vision  of  the  Angel  of  Civilization 
— Of  the  Genius  o£  Dartmoor,  or  the  Forest  Fiend — The 
Genius  asserts  his  sovereignty  in  opposition  to  the  Spirit 
— ^The  Angel  predicts  his  discomfiture. 

![.- -^Historical  description  of  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor — ^for  ages 
the  seat  of  Druidism — ^Koman  Polytheism — ^The  Christ- 
ian Religion  in  the  vicinities  of  Dartmoor — Crockerntorr 
— ^The  wild  Hunter — ^The  Shepherd — ^The  present  state 
of  Dartmoor — ^Views  of  future  progressional  improvements 
— ^The  Rivers  of  Dartmoor — ^Their  Sources— Drainage 
— ^Plantations — Course  of  each  river — ^Forest-scenciy 
peculiar  to  each  river — Barrenness  in  contrast  with 
fertility — General  effect  of  the  changes  anticipated  in 
**each  sight  and  sound  " — Varieties  of  colour  in  herbage, 
corn,  flowers — Rural  Sounds — **  The  peasant's  voice  ** — 
Nearer  view  of  the  Forest,  as  peopled  and  cultivated  in 
the  Cottage,  the  Farm-house,  the  Village,  the  Town. 

ni. — "ITie  Angel  of  Civilization"  recurring — ^Daughte^  of 
Munificence  and  Taste — Panegyric  on  Majesty. 
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Where,  o'er  Devonian*  verdure  richly  spread. 
The  Highland  lifts  its  monumental  head> 
With  granite-ribs  indissolubly  bound. 
Scowls  on  the  little  hills  and  vallevs  round. 
Bends  its  stern  brows,  and  slopes  with  sullen  sweep 
Its  shaggy  sides,  to  brave  the  Atlantic  deep  ; — 
Far  to  the  straining  sight,  far  west  away. 
Its  summits  reddened  to  the  close  of  day  ; 
Its  scatter  d  heathflowersf  caught  a  yellower  gleam. 
And  a  pale  radiance  kissed  the  reedy  stream  ; 
And  glimmering  specks  that  eye  could  scarce  discern. 
Fast  in  the  distance  kindled ;  crag  and  came 
Drew  J  nigh  (no  longer  colourless  or  cold. 
But  toqch'd  with  crimson,  and  distinct  in  gold  3) 
And  with  a  quick  suffusion  all  the  wild 
In  mockery  to  the  sprite  of  summer  smiled  : 
When  darkness  sailing  on  the  skirts  of  night 
Left  broad  and  deep  a  track  of  lurid  light. 

Low  murmurs  from  some  hollow  8eem*d  to  sigh  -, 
A  sear  leaf  rustled,  though  no  tree  was  nigh: 
And  through  the  gloominess  a  charnel  sound 
To  startled  Fancy  waiFd  and  wandered  round  3 
And  mingling  with  the  interminable  waste 
Whistled  with  sudden  whirl  the  loosen*d  blast. 

*  Almost  perpetual  verdure  in  the  lowlands  south  of  the  Forest. 

"t  Foradescriptionof  Dartmoor,  see  Hist,  of  Devon,  vol.  i.  pp. 
45,  46. 

X  ''The  distant  carnes  drew  near,  and  Itindled  in  the  blaze." 
— Ode  to  the  Genius  of  Daamonium  in  the  *'  JDevon  Essays." 
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Fierce  was  the  rush  of  icebolts !  The  torrs  rang ! 
In  each  chill  pause  the  soaring  seagulls  sang  5 
And  sabler  to  their  snowy  pinions,  broke 
The  cloud  in  fragments  like  an  iron  rock ; 
Till  now  the  moon  with  gradual  ray  serene 
In  fairy  slumber  hush'd  the  silent  scene. 

But  lo  !  with  startling  sound,  from  ferny  fens, 
Down  craggs,  and  midst  the  coppice  of  the  glens, 
Swell'd  by  a  flood  *  unseen,  new  rivers  pour. 
And  for  soft  rills  impetuous  cataracts  roar  1 

Yet  say,  were  torrents,  or  a  troubled  sky 
All  that  could  strike  or  charm  the  Poet's  eye  ? 
Had  mountain  in  the  storm,  or  moorland  drear 
Abortive  echos  for  the  poet*s  ear  ? 

By  no  faint  pencil  was  her  form  portray *d — 
I  saw  the  vision  of  some  heavenly  maid 
Pavilion'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  air !, 
Her  open  brow — her  bright  redundant  hair ; 
(Bright  as  the  tresses  6f  the  morning)  shine. 
And  her  blue  eyes  ineffably  benign. 

Light  o'er  her  graceful  limbs  the  asbestosf  flow'd  : 
Through  all  its  folds  effulgent  purple  glow'd  ; 

*  A  sudden  turbid  state  of  the  waters  is  ofcen  obserrable  in 
the  lowlands,  though  all  be  sunshine  and  serenity.  *<A  storm 
had  burst  on  Dartmoor.  The  river  through  Ashburton,  where  we 
enjoyed  a  *  clear  blue  sky,'  was  unaccountably  swelled  and 
troubled." — Note  of  (lie  Author  passing  through  Ashburton. 

But  it  is  not  Dartmoor  only.  Haldon,  in  its  comparative 
small  extent,  often  astonishes  us  by  its  sudden  inundations. 
Archdeacon  Andrew,  Mr.  Prebendary  Swete,  and  myself,  in  our 
way  to  Chndleigh  on  horseback  (to  visit  our  friend' Burrington) 
happened  to  separate  from  each  other  near  Mamliead.  At  the 
bottom  of  Haldon,  (on  the  way  to  Chudleigb)  Swete  and  1,  who 
were  riding  together,  joined  Andrew. — We  were  all  three  sur- 
prised. I  had  stayed,  with  Sweie,  to  stop  from  a  thunder  shower, 
behind.  Andrew  had  ridden  briskly  on.  The  shower  fell  on  the 
top  of  Haldon,  between  us.  We  had,  neither  on  the  one  side 
nor  the  other,  a  drop  of  rain.  But  an  amazing  torrent  was  run- 
ning down  from  Haldon,  where  the  rain  had  fallen. 

f  £mblematical,  perhaps,  of  the  advanced  state  of  manufacture, 
and  therefore  not  inappropriate  to**  the  Spirit  of  Civilization,** 
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And  as  Arabian  incense  seem*d  to  breathe 
From  bowers  invisible,  above^  beneath. 
Whilst  Hope  look'd  forth,  the  gentlest  of  her  choir. 
And  Courtesy,  and  Candour,  chaste  Desiie, 
And  Patience  to  each  painful  {ask  resign'd, 

And  ardent  Faith,  and  Love  of  human  kind ; 

Methought  each  head  a  brilliant  halo  wreath*d, 
Their  beauteoas  feet  *  in  rainbow  lustres  bath'd ! 

Scarce  had  1  mark*d  how  fine  the  ambrosial  glow. 
How  soft  the  colours  of  the  lunar  bow- 
Sweet  token  !  to  its  gracious  promise  true  !— 
£re,  bursting  from  a  cloud  of  ebon  hue. 
That  opened  wide  its  burden  to  disclose. 
And  shooting  up,  as  shoots  basaltes,  rose 
The  Forest-fiend,  and  smote  his  burning  breast. 
Shook  his  pyritic  robe,  and  rear'd  his  crest. 

And — *'  What  art  thou  ?     Who,  who  usurps  the 
throne 
Fix*d  on  a  base  of  adamant,  mine  own  ? 
Who  breaks  upon  my  sacred  solitude } 
VVho  dares  amid  the  eternal  torrs  intrude. 
That  scowPd,  ere  planets  had  their  course  begun> 
And  scorn'd  (though  all  around  ador*d)  a  sun  ? 
Who  mingles  with  my  storm  the  warbling  lyre. 
Where  the  first  thunder  fork'd  pernicious  fire  ? 
To  chase  my  rigours,  is  thy  feebler  aim — 
My  crown,  the  hailstone — and  my  sceptre,  flame  ? 
With  genial  Love  the  undying  war  to  wage, 
I  rule  these  realms,  and  ruPd  from  age  to  age  ! 
For  me,  my  sallows  that  stagnation  feeds. 
My  paly  heathfiowers  and  my  bristling  reeds. 
Alike  obsequious  to  my  smiles  or  frowns, 
A  breeze  scarce  fosters,  ere  a  blast  embrowns  ! 
For  me,  in  fogs  that  drench,  in  winds  that  parch. 
Sterility  pursues  my  withering  march  ! 

*  See  Genesis,  and  Iliad  xl.  28.~~^'  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet,  '  &c. — Isaiah  lii.  7. 

f2 
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In  sulphur  from  the  welkin  1  descend^  i 

And  melt  the  mountains^  or  asunder  rend^  ] 

Whole  woods  overwhelm,  or  (half  to  daylight  lent) 

Shew  their  bald  *  tops,  a  fearful  monument ; 

Charge  with  keen  fate  the  arrowy  gales  that  blanch 

The  stony  t  root^  the  trunk,  the  sapless  branch  -, 

The  snow-storm  rapid  o*er  the  desert  urge. 

Hang  on  each  river  and  arrest  the  surge. 

Bind  the  deep  I'oaring  of  the  brooks  in  ice,  \ 

And  chain  up  all  the  dizzy  precipice  !  I 

*^  There  still  my  genii  clap  their  sable  wings. 

And  choke  with  venom*d  plants  the  fountain  springs ! 

Such  are  the  unpeopled  wastes  my  sceptre  sways,— 

So  lonesome  were  those  wilds  in  ancient  days ; 

Save  that  scath'd  woods  hung  shivering  o'er  the  dead 

Where  altars  to  revenge  or  folly  bled  -, 

Save  that  in  laughter  o'er  the  blood  1  spilt 

I  stabb'd  the  victim,  burying  to  the  hilt. 

All  in  his  heart,  the  homicidal  knife. 

And  sharpened  the  last  agonies  of  life  ; 

Save  that  by  treacherous  swamp,  or  flood,  or  fire, 

I  wreak'd  on  man  my  everlasting  ire  j 

Save  that  bewilder'd  shepherds  far  from  home 

My  phosphor  lur*d,  then  left  them  to  their  doom  ! 

Save  that  I  bade  the  bison,  in  his  wrath, 

Turn  back  upon  the  hunter's  gory  path ; 

Exulting,  arm'd,  on  pinnacle  or  peak. 
The  claw  J  in  carnage  flesh'd — the  insatiate  beak. 
As  (not  with  mangled  fawns  alone  imbrued) 
My  eyries  dripp'd  with  many  an  infant's  blood  j 
And  rous*d  the  flying  dragon  from  his  fen — 
From  polson*d  jaws  to  blast  whole  ranks  of  men 

*  Wistroan's  wood,  the  only  remains  of  aaclent  timber  nonr 
found  living  on  the  forest. — Risdon,  p,  406  ;  and  the  History  of 
Devonsliire,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

t  1  have  seen  petrified  roots  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  forest. 

I  Eagles  still  pay  occasional  risits  to  the  Jbrest. 
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They  died  :  the  assassin's  steely  the  serpent's  breath 
I  fir*d  with  vengeance,  and  1  barb*d  with  death ! 
By  me,  the  meteor  glares,  and  yawns  the  gulf — 
My  heralds,  eagles— and  my  scout,  the  wolf! 
Who,  then,  amidst  these  horrors  dares  intrude  ? 
Shall  I  not  reign  o*er  sunless  solitude  ?*' 

Avaunt !  to  other  wilds  of  darkness  haste  ! 
Avaunt !  here,  Taranis !  thy  reign  is  past. 
Thy  work  (the  Heaven-sent  Angel  cried)  is  done : 

Seek  other  solitudes  without  a  sun! 

Say,  shall  thy  sprites  still  spread  their  dusky  wings 

0*er  sluggish  fountains  and  polluted  springs  ? 

Say,  shall  they  hover  in  the  sombrous  haze. 

Shake  the  red  swamp,  and  shoot  the  sulphurM  blaze  ? 

No — thine  own  Hesus,*  whom  thy  sons  adore, 

Thy  Hesus  trembles  on  his  topmost  torr ; 

And  Belus,  round  whose  rock  shall  culture  smile. 

Cowers  in  dark  mood  along  the  craggy  pile  ! 

Far  other  angels  from  the  secret  cave 

Shall  pour  fresh  founts,  and  guide  the  pregnant  wave. 

And  lo  !  thine  arid  heights,  thy  waste  of  snows — 

Thy  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  rose  !'* 

She  said  :  and  straight  from  many  an  airy  shell 

Such  harmonies,  as  trance  the  happy,  swell. 

How  rich  the  various  modulations  rise ! 

In  tones  how  sweet  the  melting  music  dies  ! 

So  soft,  so  soothing  the  supernal  lay, 

Slowly  the  troubled  Phantom  sank  away  : 
His  cloud  dissolving,  in  a  thin  white  fleece 

Had  disappeared  3  and  all  repos*d  in  peace. 


•  Lynx-tOTTt  High'torr,  Kings-torr,  Hetsary-torr,  Bel'torr, 
Mill- torr.  Sharper 'torr,  QuarneUtorr^  Pen-iorr  are  among  the 
most  remarkable.  They  have,  many  of  them,  rock-basons.  On 
the  Logan  stone,  in  the  channel  of  the  Teign,  is  a  large  bason  of  an 
elliptical  form. 

Some  of  these  torrs  appear  as  if  shivered  by  lightning,  some 
are  almost  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Their  appearance,  at  a  distance 
conical — in  some  points  of  view — though  they  are  not  coaea^  W^ 
most  irregularly  formed. 
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II.    No  !  'twas  no  lip^ht  idea,  fancy-bred— 
The  fond  illusion  that  our  wishes  fed. 
I  see — I  see-~midst  rocks  in  ruin  hurl'd^ 
In  orient  splendours  rise  a  little  world  -, 
Though  gloomier  scarce  was  chaos,  when  through 

night 
Fair  Nature  dawn'd,  to  hail  the  lamp  of  light ; 
When  first  young  Spring  in  vivid  verdure  glow'd. 
And,  in  the  expanse  of  azure.  Ocean  flow*d  3 
When  on  the  hoary  mass  its  quickening  soul 
Primordial  Beauty  breath*d,  and  shaped  the  whole. 

'Tis  true,  time  was  when  all  the  pomp  of  woods 
Curtained  the  sacred  carnes,  and  swept  the  floods  ; 
When>  far  within  the  forest,  white  cascades 
In  flashings,  seem'd  to  kindle  up  the  glades. 

Then  to  the  torrent's  roar,  the  cavern's  veil. 
How  ductile  ignorance  adoring  fell ; 
And  nightbir£  scream'd,  and  whizz'd  the  lightning's 

shaft, 
Wing'd  by  despotic  power  or  priestly  craft. 

In  climes  remote,  a  stream,  an  ominous  bird,—- 
Twas  the  same  influence  sway'd  the  unletter*d  herd. 

There  bold  Ambition  bade  her  minions  rear 
To  dastard  Guilt  or  superstitious  Fear 
The  amazing  monument  and  tower  sublime. 
To  send  her  glories  down  to  future  time ; 
And  where  the  tyrant  over  millions  trod, 
Nail'd  to  a  narrow  nich  the  future  god. 
There,  as  Caprice  chased  Echo  from  her  dells, 
Domes  sprang  from  bowel's,  and  pyramids  from  celb; 
And,  idly  wrapt  in  one  stupendous  gloom^ 
A  province  frown'd,  a  temple  or  a  tomb. 
Hence  dire  Anubis  scared  the  Fgyptian  crowd  ; 
And  swart  Assyria  to  her  Belu9  bow'd. 

Snatch*d  from  the  cedai^'d  altars  of  the  East, 
Her  Baal-fires  *  blazing  to  the  new-moon  feast, 

*  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  fires  of  Baal  or  Bel  are  still  kin- 
died  from  xnountam  to  mouuXwoi. — Set  HUt«  VUms  ofDevon. 
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Danmon  flung  round,  and  fumed  in  every  dell. 
From  every  cromlech^  to  the  Assyrian  Bel  $ 
Oft  from  her  carnes,  terrific  sorceress !  lanc*d 
The  fierce  blue  flame>  whilst  all  her  demons  danc*d  3 
Hiss*d  from  her  viperous  broods,  or  heav*d  a  groan 
Prophetic  from  her  storm-beat  *  logan-stone  5 
Neigh'd,  the  pale  presage  to  barbaric  deeds. 
Proud  t  in  the  prancings  of  her  snow-white  steeds, 
And  whirling  destiny  across  the  plain, 
SnufiTd  the  wild  winds, and  toss'd  the  streaming  mane; 
Blew  from  her  shrilling  trumps  the  blasts  of  war. 
And  mow*d  down  cantreds  from  her  scythed  car. 
And  her  fell  rites  bade  horror's  self  exhaust. 
Triumphant  in  the  unearthly  holocaust ! 

The  Historic  Muse,  that  erst  o'er  Dartmoor  pass'd. 
These  idols  view 'd, — iheee  Druid  rites, — aghast  5 
Till  to  a  milder  scene  Religion  fled. 
And  love  and  pleasure  link'd  to  glory,  led  5 
Amidst  yon  vales  that  skirt  the  forest,  shrined» 
To  Roman  auguries  drew  the  common  mind ; 
For  other  Floras  deck'd  the  enameFd  green. 
And  won  to  gentler  sighs  the  Cyprian  queen  ! 
And  scarce  a  whispering  tree  could  2jephyr  fan. 
Ere  the  young  Dryad  danc*d  to  sylvan  Pan  3 
Each  shadowy  nook  betray'd  its  blushing  nymph  $ 
And  sparkled  to  some  Naiad  every  lymph. 

Ere  long  did  Piety,  nor  weak  nor  vain. 
Cleanse,  for  her  purer  Church,  the  Pagan  fane  j 
Though  soon  by  pomp  obscur'd,  by  pleasure  sunk. 
She  waver*d  in  the  priest,  nor  warm*d  the  monk ; 
And  blazun*d,  round  yon  mead*s  luxuriant  blooms. 
Her  pageant  colours,  her  fantastic  glooms. 

*  The  bMoos  said  to  be  artificially  carved,  were  probably  beaten 
oitt  by  the  weather. 

t  Proud  in  tbe  praneingt,  &e. — •'*Proprium  gentis,  equorum- 
que  quoque  presagta  ao  monitas  experiri.  Publioe  aluntur  iisdem 
neinoribas  ac  locis,  candidi  ac  nullo  teortali  opere  contact!,  qaoi 
prestoa  tacro  curru  sacerdos  ac  rex  comitantor,  hinnitas  et  fremi- 
tus obtehrant. See  Toci^id— His  account  of  the  Otrraxma^ 

cAap.  lo^for  these  and  other  Druid  SupwiiUttmt^ 
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Lo  !  there,  where  Tavy  bids  his  ciystal  wave 
Its  meshes  of  long-flaunting  ivy  lave, 
I  see  that  ruin — the  high-window*d  wall. 
The  fractured  archwork  tottering  to  its  fall ; 
And,  with  a  fond  sigh  to  our  fathers  lent. 
The  lantern  view,  the  lattic*d  battlement. 
The  roodloft  riehly-carv*d,  the  gilded  screen. 
The  mitred  throne,  the  pictur*d  altar-scene  ; 
Whence  vows  from  many  a  generation  rose— 
From  knights,  whose  figures  on  their  tombs  repose ; 
Whence  in  the  swelling  anthem,  damsels  fair 
Aspir'd  5  where  crosier'd  *  abbots  knelt  in  prayer. 

Not  that  these  moors  along  their  sedges  slept, 
Or  in  eternal  tears  their  willows  wept. 
For  many  an  age  how  shook  the  encavern'd  ground. 
As  rocks,  in  red  explosion,  thundered  round  ! 
For  many  an  age,  by  mining  labour  won. 
What  new-born  treasures  glitter  d  to  the  sun ! 

From  mineral  commerce  as  contentions  sprang. 
The  hallow*d  f  tors  to  new  assemblies  rang  3 
And  Stannary  lords,  where  Druids  wont  to  seize 
The  death-doom*d  victim,  issued  high  decrees  -, 
Look'd,  as  emergence  rose,  with  calm  review. 
To  laws  obscure  or  weak,  enacting  new  5 
Revis'd,  experience  prompting  steady  thought, 
Their  statutes  to  a  gradual  system  wrought ; 

*  The  Abbot  of  Tavistock  was  a  mitred  Abbot. 

f  According  to  Risdon,  the  three  wonders  of  the  forest*  are, 
Crockem-tor,  Childe  of  Plytnstock*8  tomJb^  and  Wutinan*t 
wood* 

*'  At  Crockern  tor  (says  he)  where  the  Parliament  for  Stan- 
nary-causes is  kept,  there  are  a  table  and  seats  of  moorstone, 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  lying  in  the  force  of  all  weather,  no  house 
or  refuge  being  near  it.*' — See  Ritdon^  edit,  1811,  ^.  222,  228. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  seats  of  the  legislators  of  a  code  of 
laws,  curious  firom  their  antiquity,  and  their  relation  to  the  tin- 
ners and  tin-mines  of  the  Duchy,  have  been  destroyed,  indirectly, 
by  Judge  Buller.  He  possessed  an  estate  near  the  spot :  and  his 
workmen  having  occasion  for  stone,  broke  to  pieces  and  conveyed 
away  in  fragments  these  vencTable  remains.  The  judge  much 
regretted  the  lacrilege  of  Vus  s«rf«sv\a. 
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Nor  trembled,  though  the  bench  like  Sinai  glow*d^ 

And  pealing  thunders  ratified  the  code  ! 

Earls  and  brave  knights^  they  reap*d  the  patriot's 

bajs^ 
Mid  snares  andscofifis,^  through  long  laborious  days! 
And  judges — "in  the  stony  place  **t — they  sate, 
(Not  so  their  sons)  imnnutable  as  Fate ; 
Whilst  gaolers  hied  X  their  prisoner  to  consign 
To  dungeon-damps  more  noisome  than  his  mine  ! 

Still  the  wild  hunter  traversed  bourne  and  brake  -, 
And  his  stout  bowstring  twang*d  along  the  lake. 
And  when,  in  aftertimes,  he  met  no  more 
The  red  bull's  angry  glare,  the  tusky  boar. 
Nor  roam'd  as  erst,  in  tawny  wolf-skin  clad. 
When  moonlight  echoes  howl'd  in  every  shade  j 
Still  hurtles,  §  huddling  o*er  the  limpid  font. 
To  his  quick  eye  betray* d  the  heathcock's  haunt, 
And  many  a  mile  by  stag  hounds  staunch  pursued. 
His  antler*d  prey  still  panting  sought  the  flood. 
But  see  the  snow  shower — light  its  feathery  fall, — 
The  stealthy  darkness,  overshadowing  all. 
Hath  spread,  like  a  vast  plumage,  far  and  deep ! 
Sheath*d  in  the  insidious  calm  the  frost-gales  sleep : 
Remorseless  Eurus  !  they  will  wake  anon ! 
Thy  horizontal  stride  from  cone  to  cone, 
I  mark,  where  thou  hast  breath*d  thy  livid  glaze. 
And  seard  yon  rock  already,  like  the  gaze 

*  Alluding  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  enemies  on  various  occasions. 
— See  his  life.  He  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  &c. 
So  was  the  Earl  of  Bath. 

i*  Their  judges  shall  be  overthrown  <'  in  stony  placet" — ^Psalms. 

X  Alluding  to  the  expeditious  execution  of  justice.  The  pro- 
verb of  Lidford-Iaw  implies  **  to  hang  first  and  try  afterwards." 
In  working  the  mines,  Dartmoor  and  its  vicinities  were  still 
frequented.  And,  to  give  solemnity  to  the  Stannary-decisions, 
the  original  seats  of  Druidical  judicature  were  resorted  to,  at 
stated  periods.  Hence  the  Crockern  tor  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries. 

§  The  red  bilberry  or  whorts,  found  on  Dartmoor — the 
heathcock  (now  very  rare)  is  attached  to  the  hurtle  oc  blU^xi'^. 
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Of  death  !     A  dismal  gloom,  above,  below^ 
Shivers  amidst  the  immeasurable  snow. 
Nor  hunter  hath  in  horn,  in  staff  resource — 
In  scrips  in  cavern,  in  embowell'd  hoi*se  : 
Nor  scrip,  nor  cavern  could  suspend  his  doom> 
Nor  courser  idly-slain — a  reeking  tomb !  * 

Still  (though  by  dangers  oft  like  these  dismay'd) 
Through  his  old  tracts  the  sturdy  shepherd  1 6tray*d  ; 
And  haird  no  hedgerows  his,  no  golden  grange^ 
But  the  free  pasturage,  but  the  highland  range  ; 
Though  his  nor  rosy  couch,  nor  myrtle  bower^ 
Blest  in  his  faithful  dog,  his  rough  round  X  tower ! 
Thus  years  roll  on  :  and  still  in  every  gale 
More  faint  the  sounds  of  population  fail ; 
And  if  no  summer  breezes  §  crisp  the  brook. 
Nor  sheep-dog  lingers  here,  nor  shepherd-crook. 

Here  seek  no  welcome  in  the  human  face : 
But  busy  Fancy  hath  supplied  its  place ; 
And  beings  rise  at  will,  her  wanton  spawn. 
Where  quick  bogs  quiver,  or  abysses  yawn. 
Here  the  ghost  clanks  his  chain  j  in  many  a  maze. 
Here  Oberon  summons  up  his  gentler  fays  3 
And  frolicksome,  they  frisk  in  airy  ranks. 
Though   mischief,   as   of  old,   still  prompts  their 
pranks.  II 

•This  alludes  to  Risdon's  third  wonder— "  Childe  of  Plym- 
stock,  hunting  in  the  forest,  lost  his  company  and  his  way  like- 
wise. Benumbed  with  cold,  he  was  enforced  to  kill  his  horse, 
and  embowelled  him  to  creep  into  his  belly  to  get  heat,  but  was 
frozen  to  death." — See  Risdon,  p.  198. 

f  For  the  ancient  pasturage  of  Dartmoor,  see  Hist*  View  of 
Devon. 

X  There  are  still  vestiges  of  round  towers  on  the  moor,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  shepherds,  &c.  and  used  as  pens 
for  their  flocks,  &c. 

§  For  the  tummerage  of  the  moor,  as  it  is  called,  see  Van" 
couver,  p,  S4&. 

II  The  following  story  (which  the  author  himself  heard  many 
years  ago  at  Buckfastleigh)  was  an  interpolation  introduced  as  a 
relief,  or  episodically.     But  it  is  too  familiar  for  the  general  sen* 
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But  late  (from  his  own  lips  the  tale  was  told^ 
And  Buck&st's  walls  the  mining  veteran  hold^) 
A  carle  who,  trusting  to  his  nimble  nag 
(Familiar  with  each  swamp  and  copse  and  crag) 
Amidst  the  forest,  bent  his  weetless  way^ 
Was — so  it  seemed — arrested  by  a  ray 
That  blink'd  as  from  a  cot — a  casement  light-— 
And  then  as  from  a  lantern  !     Gliding,  bright. 
Now  swift,  now  slow,  the  pisky-trap  f  passed  on  ! 
'*  Alas !  we  followed  what  we  could  not  shun ! 
'Twas  by  an  impulse,  say  could  man  resist  ? 
When,  all  enveloped  in  an  instant  mist. 
We  sank — poor  Dapple  sank — a  sore  mishap — 
And  I  yet  wonder  at  my  own  escape  ! 
Straight  as  I  look'd  around  from  sinking  safe, 
A  spiteful  tittering — a  malicious  laugh 
I  heard,  and  on  the  level  sod  hard  by 
Beheld  the  smalljolk  X  tripping  merrily. 
All  in  one  ring !     From  cuirass,  shield  and  lance, 
A  various  lustre  seem'd  to  fire  the  dance — 
From  tiny  casques,  from  twinkling  coats  of  mail — 
*Tvvas  red  as  rubies,  or  as  onyx  pale  ; 
And  fleeting  as  a  shadow  fleets,  I  wist, 
The  tints  from  bloodstone  §  chang'd  to  amethyst. 
"  1  ran,  reach'd  home,  but  knew  not  how  1  went — 
In  short,  it  was  all  fairy  ravishment ! 
Perchance,  1  owe  my  life  to  what  I  found— 
An  adder's  skin  just  cast  on  pisky-ground." — 

Vain  mockeries  !     But  with  untold  perils  teems 
The  inhospitable  heathland  !     Are  they  dreams  } 

timeot  and  description  of  the  poem.  The  notions  of  the  pisky  or 
pixy  beds,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  skins  of  adders  or  vipers  as 
amulets,  still  exist  in  the  vicinities  of  Dartmoor  and  other  parts  of 
Devon. 

*  The  Ignis  fatiras,  called  by  the  Devonians  a  pisiky^irap, 

i'  Sn  they  are  termed  by  the  miners. 

X  When  we  consider  the  superstition  of  the  miners,  we  are 
surprised  at  their  knowledge  or  intelligence.  This  is  not  out 
of  character.  It  was  the  very  language  of  the  miner,  who  actual^ 
attributed  his  vscape  to  the  potency  of  t\\Q  aidk^«t*«  ^voi. 
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Yet  here  *  though  gleams  afar  the  pale  murass> 

Unbroken  but  by  some  volcanic  f  mass  -, 

Rentby  they?£/u;  X  though  broadflagsdrooptheir  heads, 

And  sedges  crackle  through  their  frozen  beds  ; 

Though  here  we  view  the  loftiest  Alps  aspire 

In  winter  glazed,  in  summer  tipp*d  with  fire. 

And  all  impatient  of  its  icy  shroud 

Summon  the  shivering  lightnings  from  their  cloud  -, 

Though,  e*en  at  noon  appall'd,  the  traveller  shrinks 

From  King'torr's  glimpses,  or  the  ledge  of  Lynx, 

Stops  from  the  Hoopers  §  hollow  murmur,  pale. 

And  shuddering  recollects  some  spectred  tale. 

And  flings  a  startling  ||  stone,  and  flies  with  dread 

From  British  chief  inurn'd  in  yon  Carnedd, 

And  marks  amazed  huge  pebbles,  as  they  show 

Their  rounded  ridges  in  the  vale  below — 

(Gigantic  pebbles,  that  in  ancient  song 

Hoar  wizards  smooth*d,  and  demons  bowFd  along) — 

Yet  shall  we  see,  where  Thirst  and  Famine  brood, 

The  savage  Genius  of  the  scene  subdued  j 

Hail  the  bleak  moor  in  mellower  lights  array*d. 

And  woo  coy  Softness  from  her  summer  shade  ! 

Yet  shall  we  greet,  at  morn,  at  evening- fall, 

A  gradual  gentleness  diffus'd  o*er  all ; 

For  fogs,  the  silver  mist ;  for  blasts,  a  calm. 

For  sultriness,  cool  airs  ;  for  mildews,  balm. 

Lo!  the  days  come,  when  round  the  fountain-heads. 
Whence,  gushing  from  its  swamp,  each  river  spreads, 

*  I  had  written,  but  am  fearful  that  the  lines  may  be  con- 
sidered too  bold  or  obscure,  though  the  fact  be  indisputable. 
'*  Yet  here,  though  now  pale  Sirius,  (like  the  torch 
Of  pale  Astarte)  may  the  fen-grass  scorch — 
Though  death  into  the  quivering  deep  may  plunge 
Thd  wanderer — one  unfathomable  sporoe — 
Though  in  long  prospect  gleams  the  pale  morass,'*  &c. 
f  Brent-torr,  &c.  said  to  be  volcanic. — See  Hist,  of  Devon,  I. 
P*  64. 

X  Flaws  in  Devon,  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 
§  The  Hooping-rock. 

II  Passing  a  CatuMd,\X  vitA  >»\uiN.  hi\\.Vv\2ca  \XM«llec  to  throw  a 
stone  to  the  pile. 
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The  Planter  *  shall  his  happiest  skill  exert. 
And  waving  groves  reward  assiduous  art. 

And  whilst  the  willowy  tribe — whilst  poplars  dim 
And  aspins  twinkle  o'er  the  watery  brim  ; 
In  wider  cirque  the  light-leav'd  ash  shall  stretch 
Its  statelier  boughs,  and  emulate  the  beech. 
And  oaks  their  umbrage  on  the  banks  recline. 
And,  skirting  all  the  grove,  the  duskier  pine.f 

*Tis  then  yon  founts  that  struggle  into  day. 
Shall,  glancing  to  the  cheerful  sunbeam,  play  3 
Nor,  to  incautious  steps  alluring,  creep 
O'er  verdurous  moss,:^  beneath  where  death-imps 

sleep ; 
But,  brawling  if  they  dash  the  granite  base. 
Or  their  still  paths  through  purple  §  melic  trace, 
Or  o'er  dark  ooze  and  matted  rye-grass  roam. 
Shall  pour  new  wealth  from  beds  of  opening  loam,|| 
And  in  brisk  murmurs,  ere  they  meet  the  tide, 
Amidst  green  slopes,  salubrious  waters  glide  3 
And  all  the  mighty  rivers,  broad  and  free. 
Shall  waft  their  treasures  to  the  exulting  sea. 
And  shape — scarce  heeding^  if  the  Atlantic  rave 
Their  channels,  to  salute  the  southern  wave. 

Then  Teign,^,  that  to  his  root-inwoven  floor 
Springs  twofold,  and,  along  the  blackening  moor, 

*  Vancouver  (see  his  Survey  of  Devon)  thioks,  that ''  the  cli- 
mate of  Dartmoor,  severe  as  it  is,  may  be  ameliorated  by  drainage 
and  planting,*'  &c.  &c.  pp.  380,  281. 

f  See  Bovey-heathfield  in  Polwhele's  Hist,  of  Devon,  vol.  i. 
p.  66.  There  are  vestiges  of  a  chain  of  forests  covering  the 
margins  of  all  the  courses  that  descend  from  Dartmoor,  except  to 
~  the  vrestward. 

X  This  is  observable  in  several  parts  of  the  forest. 

§  Here  grow  purple  melic-grass,  cotton-grass,  flags,  rushes, 
eyebright,  &c.  &c. 

II  See  Vancouver  on  the  soils  and  substrata,  &c.  of  the  forest. 

^  See  description  of  the  Dartmoor  rivers  in  Hist,  of  Devon, 
vol  i.  pp.  20—40.  and  see  Browne's  British  Pastimes,  edit.  1613, 
p.  70. 
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Now  frets  thro*  chasms,  imprison 'd  in  granite  gloom, 
Now  swells  from  brooks  that  rush  from  many  a 

combe, 
Till,  sweeping  o'er  the  briny  n^arsh^  he  lifts 
His  hoarse  voice,  clamouring  to  the  hollow  clifts  -, 
Tben^  arch'd  by  groves,  and  soft  thro*  meads,  shall 

Teign 
Roll  with  new  glory  through  his  rural  reign  -, 
Unstain*d  from  ochrous*  tinctures^  down  green  hills 
Leap  joyously,  or  purl  in  prattling  rills. 
Here  bubbling  stream,  there  murmur  more  difiiise. 
And  scatter  plenty  from  each  silver  sluice. 

Then  Dart,  that  welling  from  his  hoar  Cranmere, 
Pursues,  in  murky  majesty  severe. 
Through  sedge  and  bent  and  briars  and  prickly  gorse. 
Through  coppice,  his  long  solitary  course, 
Oft^  where  his  eddies  boiled^ — his  gullies  sank. 
Shall  clothe  with  gay  luxuriance  every  bank  ; 
Where  reptiles  crawl,  refresh  the  browsing  kine. 
And  bathe  his  hyacinths  f — -his  eglantine ; 
And  nourish  primros'd  hedge  and  hazel  dale. 
Ere  on  his  bosom  press  the  gliding  sail. 

Then  as  thy  ripplings,  soft  meandering  Aune ! 
Shall,  for  the  moorland,  gladden  mead  or  lawn  5 
Thy  sheltering  banks  shall  reedbirds  coyly  court. 
And  peaceful  halcyons  o'er  thy  wave  disport  3 
And  from  his  ivied  arch  and  quiet  glade. 
Romantic  Leedy !  point  thy  sweet  cascade. 

Then,  in  each  curve  revealing  some  new  charm. 
Shall  gurgle  here,  there  dash  the  dazzling  Arme. 

And  Ycalme,  that  sudden  to  his  shell-top  J  burst, 
To  quench  the  fever  of  the  giant's  thirst, 

*  On  account  of  its  ochrous  Impregnations,  this  river  (and  se- 
veral others)  are  considered  unfit  for  irrigation.     See  Vancouver. 

f  Gardens  here  anticipated. 

t  An  allusion  to  one  of  the  numerous  traditionary  stories  cur- 
rent in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor.  A  giant  is  said  to  have 
struck  the  rock  with  bis  shell — whence  the  river  instantly  spouted 
and  allayed  his  thirst.  The  rock,  where  this  river  has  its  source, 
is  called  the  1^12-top. 
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That  *overtops  his  bounds^  or  feebJy  runs. 
Or  sinks  in  shallows  to  solstitial  suns. 
By  Sirius  unabsorb*d,  see  gentle  Yealme 
Flow  a  full  current  through  his  cultur*d  realm  ; 
Here  sparkling,  there  in  shadow  dark ;  here  red. 
There  mottled  from  his  glbtening  marble-bed. 
And  milk-white  swans  shall  down  thy  waters  swim — 
Thy  cool  translucent  waters,  f  "  sandy  Plym !  '* 

Then  Tavy,  ere  he  wash  his  abbey-walls, 
Though  oft  in  sheets  diffus'd,  in  headlong  falls 
Abrupt^or  plaining  to  the  pensile  wood. 
Shall  nurse,  with  silent  flow,  the  scaly  brood  -, 
Nor  hurry,  threatening  from  the  rifted  ridge 
To  sap  gnarVd  oaks,  nor  bear  down  mouldering 

bridge. 
Nor,  spouting  from  his  chasmy  depths,  again 
Sweep  ofiF,  in  one  broad  whirl,  the  reddening  grain ! 

Nor  shall  commercial  Taw,  though  wide  its  course 
Where  tumbles  the  north-surge,  forget  its  source. 
There  the  grim  robber,  {  to  each  tramp  where  rings 
His  secret  cavern,  and  the  dwarf-oak  flings 
Its  withered  arms  across  the  murky  stream. 
Starts  to  the  rushing  osprey*s§  sudden  scream. 

Yet  amber  runnels,  trickling  from  aloft. 
Shall  twine  round  many  a  flower  and  grassy  tuft. 
Till  warmer  suns  their  mingling  lapse  illume. 
And  roseate  bowers  relieve  the  extensive  gloom. 

Such  and  so  wondrous  shall  the  inspiring  Power 
Shed  life  in  every  sunbeam — every  shower. 
Smooth  the  rough  knoll,  the  Qiarshy  lowland  swell. 
And  to  fresh  light  unlock  the  brambly  dell; 
Scoop  the  dense  rock,  and  pierce  the  dun  defile. 
And  o*er  the  sullen  moor  diffuse  a  smile  3 
Bid  in  bare  wastes  luxuriant  foliage  heave. 
And  through  new  tracts  conduct  the  glittering  wave; 

*  The  exact  character  of  the  Yealme. 
•f"  So  Browne  has  characterized  the  Plym. 
I  The  "cave  of  robbers"   here  alluded  to.—- ^S^e  Hirt,  of 
Devon f  vol.  I.  p,  53. 
$  The  osprey  bu  often  been  seen  on  ihe  mooi. 
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Wake  to  heroic  hymns  the  harmonious  Muse^ 
And  give  to  Dedal  art  sublimer  views. 

Yes^^  her  bright  wand  the  Immortal  waves  around^ 
And  beauty  opens  in  each  sight  and  sound. 

From  plain  to  woody  dale,  from  gloom  to  glade, 
Delicious  every  tint,  and  every  shade. 

Soft  on  the  vernal  acres  newly-sown 
Springs  the  light  green^  in  sprinklings  all  its  own^ 
Or^  where  again  the  lawn  or  meadow  lives. 
In  grassy  succulence  its  freshness  gives. 

And  still  doth  colour  sprightlier  charms  unfold. 
Fair  in  those  flowers  that  flush  the  fields  with  gold. 
And  sports  in  rich  varieties  of  bloom 
Where  f  erst  it  yellow'd  in  the  heathland  broom. 
Or  in  the  woodbine  climbs  the  cavern  deep  ; 
Or  vests  in  clematis  the  craggy  steep ; 
Or  in  the  tulip*s  streaky  lustre  glows ; 
Or  riots  in  the  luxury  of  the  rose. 

Sweet  are  the  sounds,  that  midst  the  plashy  mere. 
In  dying  cadence  fluctuate  on  the  ear ; 
As  pleasant  to  benighted  pilgrim  steal 
The  vestal's  matins  from  her  cloistered  vale. 

The  little  Minstrel  that  from  '  heaven-gate  sings/ 
As  in  the  dawning  cloud  she  dips  her  wings. 
E'en  here  how  sweet !     E'en  here  1  sighing  thank 
The  warbling  oozel  {from  her  watry  bank. 
But  ah  !  though  full  of  life  the  numbers  stole, 
'Twas  lonely  life,  that  sadden'd  all  the  soul ! 
Ah  !  sweeter  far  the  '  heaven-gate  '  minstrelsy, 
Where  cowslip  meadows  drink  the  morning  sky  ; 
Or  notes,  that  from  the  blackbird's  golden  beak 
Melt  in  the  dusky  stillness,  pausing  break 

*  Here  the  transmutation  from  barrenness  and  gloom  into  fer- 
tility is  supposed  to  be  effected :  and  the  beautiful  effect  in  co- 
lour,  soundf  &c.  hereafter  described. 

f  Where  sickening  eyebright  peeps,  and  scantier  broom. 

t  The  ring  oozel  frequent  on  Dartmoor.  Its  nest  often  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dart. 
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On  early  cottar>  an  enamoured  strain, 

And  sudden  hush*d,  and  whispered  once  again 

Languish^  and  all  in  nestling  mosses  sink ; 

Whilst  the  cool  hare  yet  crops  her  fragrant  pink ; 

Or  deftly  carolPd  to  one  favourite  maid. 

Lays  of  young  love  that  thrill  the  pastoral  shade. 

And  what  are  amorous  trills  from  feather'd  pairs^ 
Detached  fron^  human  dwellings — human  cares  ? 
The  surest  sign  of  joy,  if  vales  rejoice. 
The  first  best  symptom^— is  the  peasant's  voice. 

*  If,  on  full  many  an  object  grouped  around — 
If  on  yon  landscape  to  the  horizon's  bound. 
Our  sense  revert — fiaur  meads  and  haycocks  tann*d, 
The  poppied  cornfield,  and  the  hWovf  land  j 
Sagacious  rooks  that  close  pursue  the  team ; 
Mix*d  with  the  hanalet-smoke  the  savoury  steam  ; 
The  rainbow  crimsoning  the  dwift  windmill's  vanes ; 
And  burnished  to  a  blaze  the  diamond  panes ; 
Markt  by  that  f  maypole-elm  the  skittler's  court. 
And  that  trim  green  which  wooes  athletic  sport  ^ 
And,  sloping  round  the  crag,  that  clump  X  ^^  birch. 
And  the  pale  glimmering  from  yon  steepled  church  -, 
All  in  the  living  picture,  charms  we  trace  5 
But  not,  though  beauteous,  in  the  blended  grace 
Of  colours  or  of  groupes,  those  charms  we  own — 
Tis  from  the  afifections  they  derive  their  tone. 

Featured  with  human  happiness,  they  shew 
The  signs  of  comfort  scarce  alloy'd  with  woe. 
Shew  sinewy  Strength  and  Cheerfulness  and  Health, 
And,  sprung  from  honest  labour,  rural  Wealth  3 

*  A  nearer  view  of  the  cottage  and  £urm.  Their  appropriate 
scenery. 

t  Of  the  propriety  of  amusing  the  minds  of  the  common  peo- 
ple by  various  diversions,  particularly  by  their  ancient  athletic 
sports,  I  have  no  question.  With  certain  restrictions,  such 
recreations  would  preclude  many  evils — among  others,  the  inter- 
meddling With  politics,  with  which  the  lower  orders  have  nothing 
to  do. 

X  There  are  fine  birch-woods  in  Holne  parish,  almost  on  the 
forest. 

VOL.  HI.  Q 
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Domestic  Peace^  as  simple  pleasures  smile. 
From  city-tumult  for,  from  city-guile  3* 
And  iiistic  Piety,  that  seems  to  tell 
How  duly  she  regards  the  Sabbath-bell. 

Nor  shall  the  renovating  Power  that  charms 
In  cottages  distinct^  or  scattered  fEums, 
That  bids  the  gray  rock,  to  young  f  orchards  kind. 
Ward  from  ^heir  tender  blooms  the  westering  wind  ; 
That  wooes  each  twitter  from  the  twilight  thatch. 
Tines  the  fen-turf,  X  and  lifts  at  eve  the  latch. 
Hangs  twinkling  o*er  the  porch  in  jasmine  stars. 
And  through  the  trellis  plays  in  summer  airs. 
Suns  the  house-bee,  and  rears  the  rijien^d  sheaf. 
And  to  tired  reapers  lends  the  cool  relief  3 
Nor  shall  that  Power,  where  peopled  murmurs  rise. 
Bid  clustering  roofe  in  vain  ascend  the  skies. 

Where  yon  J  red  fene  the  recent  ||  town  o'erbrows, 
And  scarce  hath  Hymen  bless*d  the  bridal  vows, 
I  greet,  as  severing  mists  its  spire  reveal, 
The  ringing  ativil  and  the  whirling  wheel  -, 
Here,  where  they  urge  their  labours,  there  relax. 
The  panting  girls  that  ply  the  fervent  flax  5 
The  broad  full  mill-pool,  that  descends,  a  sheet 
Of  whitening  waters  5  the  long  shelving  street  5 

*  What  can  be  a  more  delightful  prospect,  than  the  future 
civilization  of  Dartmoor  by  a  set  of  happy  and  virtuous  peasants, 
rescued  from  the  corruption  of  cities  by  the  most  enlightened, 
active,  and  extensive  benevolence  !  1  have  been  told,  that  there 
is  a  mention  of  the  king's  benevolence  respecting  Dartmoor,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  edition  of  Mrs.  H.  More's  Moral  Sketches. 

■f*  Orchards  thrive  in  a  substratum  of  granite-gravel ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Vancouver,  the  higher  the  situation  the  better,  if  pro- 
tected from  the  west  winds. — See  his  Survey,  pp,  241,  242. 

X  '*  Tines  the  fen-turf,  &c."  We  may  suppose,  amidst  the  ge- 
neral cultivation  of  the  moor,  some  of  its  turf  remaining  for  fuel. 
Tinet  is  used  in  Devon,  as  Milton  used  it* 

§  From  the  red  ganite  of  the  moor. 

II  Perhaps  more  than  one  town  may  be  contemplated  in  future 
prospect. 
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The  glossy  nuts  that  osier-baskets  grace  -, 
The  gilded  sign  ;  the  humming  market*place  5 
And,  in  that  nook^  the  scene  which  Virtue  rears 
With  cordial  aim^  to  cherish  infant  years, — 
Where  her  best  gifts  shall  liberal  Science  give> 
And  little  statesmen  yet  in  embryo  live  ! 

In  those  auspicious  days,  who  dares  affirm 
How  rich  in  future  fruit  shall  glow  the  germ 
Of  genius  ? — who  obstruct  its  growth,  at  strife 
With  all  that  best  adorns  and  softens  life  ? 
Say^  hath  not  talent,  to  no  spot  confined. 
Beamed,  the  fair  effluence  of  the  unpolish*d  mind ; 
And  to  the  living  canvas  aim*d  to  impart 
The  brightest  forms  of  imitative  art  ? 

There,  midst  those  rocks — if  rocks  o'er  fields  that 
flow 
With  fresh  fertility,  their  shadow  throw — • 
As,  satiate,  we  repose  our  wearied  eyes 
On  lineaments  and  forms  that  harmonize, — 
On  lights  of  brilliance  and  transparent  shades. 
And  vivid  colouring,  as  from  vernal  glades 
The  pencil  had  been  eager  to  transfuse 
The  rosy  tints  that  blush  through  morniog  dews. 
On  drapery  chaste  and  beauty's  witching  air — 
Another  *  Reynolds  yet  shall  flourish  there  ! 

And  if  Simplicity  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
Meek  wood-nymph  I  whisper  her  melodious  tale. 
Shall  not  the  Bard,  from  fife  or  Dorian  oat. 
Hail  the  war-measure  or  the  shepherd's  note. 
In  transport  hang  o'er  Pleasure's  festal  strings, 
As  the  vale  echoes  and  the  mountain  rings. 
From  plaintive  lute  bid  lovelorn  murmurs  part. 
Steal  each  sweet  tone,  and  store  it  in  his  heart  ? 
Shall  not  the  Poet,  ere  the  intenser  ray 
'Draw  from  his  flowers' '  their  balmiest  sweets  away,' 

*  Sir  J.  Reyoolds,  born  at  Plymton  in  the  neighbournood  of 
Dartmoor. 
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Bend  o*er  the  dews  that  gem  their  glowing  erest> 
And  cull  another  '  tuft '  *  for  *  Anna's  breast  ?  " 

*Ti8  sympathy  like  this — no  loose  desire — 
That  dips  the  pencil  and  attunes  the  lyre  -, 
Points  from  domestic  love  the  patriot  aim> 
And  kindly  lights  up  all  the  social  flame. 
Mounts  on  Devotion's  plume  from  Nature's  shrine^ 
And  soars  in  earliest  orisons  divine ! 

Such  was  the  feeling  Strang  the  Grecian  chord. 
The  column  fluted,  and  the  god  adored. 
Nor  hef  elate  in  philosophic  pride. 
Who  Jove*s  red  wrath  with  impious  scorn  defied. 
To  the  drear  horrors  of  desertion  driven, 
Found  music  for  his^  harp,  without  a  Heaven ! 

111.  And  hark— sweet  Echo  lingers,  ere  they  close, 
Hark ! — Heaven's  own  strains — *'  It  blossoms  as  the 

rose." 
'Tis  the  same  Spirit,  whose  recreative  breath 
Elicits  Beauty  from  the  lap  of  Deaths 
And  bids  an  Eden  bloom,  where  frown'd  the  waste :  -^ 
Mild  daughter  of  Munificence  and  Taste ! 
'Tis  the  same  Spirit  omniparent,  that  wings 
The  soul  to  deeds  of  glory  worthy  kings ! 
Tis  the  same  Spirit,  whose  rays  for  ages  shone 
O'er  half  the  globe,  from  Albion's  envied  throne  ! 
'Tis  the  same  Spirit,  that  more  divinely  bright. 
Streams  from  thy  diadem  the  purest  light, 
(Though  radiant  in  thy  royal  ancestry,) 
Imperial  Brunswick  !  Heaven's  own  light  in  thee  I 

*  Gifford  of  Aihburton  in  the  Ticinitj  of  Dartmoor, 
t  Lucretius. 


Archdeacon  Nares  to  R.  P, 


Mrs.  Hemans  8  is  a  beautiful  poem ;  but  its 
imagery^  I  am  willing  to  allow^  is  by  no  means 
characteristic  of  Dartmoor.  It  is  not  appropriate : 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  other  moor^  or  rude 
uncultivated  waste.  Yours  is  painting  to  the  life. 
You  represent,  I  believe^  the  exact  features  of  the 
thing  you  profess  to  describe.  Your  fault  is^  that 
you  delineate  the  local  scenery  too  minutely :  and 
your  historical  facts  (which  ^'  the  Historian  of 
Devon  '*  would  naturally  introduce)  fling  a  prosaic 
air  over  a  fourth  part  of  the  Poem,  Cannot  you 
omit  them  ?  They  would  leave  no  chasm  in  the 
structure — a  plain  proof  that  they  ought  to  be  taken 
away.  Learn  to  condense ;  and  your  fine  original 
conceptions  will  strike  us  in  full  force.  There  is  a 
richness  in  all  your  poetry ;  but  it  is  often  too  lux- 
uriant. You  are  more  an  Ovid  than  a  Virgil. 
*        *        *        *        * 
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CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


Hie  Turkish  Camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City, 


*  Far  off  and  near,  along  the  tented  plain 

White  banners  flap  at  many  an  interval^ 
And  here,  a  richer  ensign  flaunts  amain. 

And  silk  pavilions  glisten  in  the  gale ; 

Whilst  now  the  Moslems,  each  his  comrade,  hail ; 
Some  faint  from  wounds  that  rued  the  recent  fight ; 

Others  with  fond  ear  listening  to  the  tale 
Of  prompt  adroitness  or  of  stubborn  might. 
Pursuit  by  corses  check^d^  and  fear  and  rapid  flight. 

Here  striding,  and  in  boasting  doubly  grim, 
A  Spahi  t  pictured  how  his  arm  had  flung 

The  javelin ;  how  he  lopp'd  off  limb  from  limb ; 
And  bending  in  fiill  gallop,  how  he  hung 
O'er  hundreds^  hacking  out  his  path,  among 

Thick  squadrons !    To  his  flourished  scymitar 
(Which  had  been  flesh*d  in  Christian  carnage)  rung 

A  brother-soldier*s  mail  with  horrid  jar : 

Grinn*d  with  half-angry  scowl  the  whisker*d  janizar. 

*  Two  days  before  the  taking  of  the  City, 
i*  The  Turks,  though  a  silent  people  at  home,  are  said  to  be 
Tery  talkative  and  boastful  in  camp. 
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And  thei*e  an  Aga — wild  his  gestures — told> 

How  (Asians*  in  the  assault)  the  savage  van 
Rush*d  on  ;  till,  headlong  amid  firebolts  rolFd 

They  were  heap*d,  Mussulman  on  Mussulman ! 

*'  Yet*'  (half  unsheathed  his  bickering  ataghan) 
"  Yet,"  cried  he,'*  the  broad  trench  with  craven's  blood 

E'en  to  distain  the  fervid  billows  ran  ! 
And  dastard  souls^f  methought,  in  wistful  mood 
Still  hover'd  o'er  the  slain^  and  moUrn'd  the  ensan- 
guined flood." 

Here  one,  (who  from  a  Grecian  Prince  had  fled 

Gash'd  in  the  back,  nor  'scaped  the  Sultan's  eye,) 
Had  rather  dropp'd  unmark'd  among  the  dead. 

Then  in  a  dungeon  by  the  death-cord  die. 

The  Sultan  and  his  captains  all  drew  nigh  : 
Still  ooz'd  his  life — its  current  scarce  was  staunch'd. 

His  stature  lank  and  meagre,  hideously 
Was  palsied,  and  his  face  convulsed  and  blancb*d. 
Such  thrill  hath  traveller  own'd,  whose  skull  the 
hysena  cranch'd* 

'^  I  durst  not  (cries  a  vaunting  voice)  regret 

My  fractured  helmet,  that  flew  ofif  in  twain ! 
Much — much  to  me  owes  mighty  Mahomet ! 

But  for  this  arm  the  struggle  all  were  vain  ! 

Stunn'd  by  the  stroke  yet  burns  my  whirling  brain! 
Staggering  I  griped  Prince  Theon  i    Pierced  with 
wound 

On  wound)  we  both  upon  the  slippery  plain 
Flounder'd ;  till  Janizars  closed  firm  around : 
My  conquest,  hardly  earn'd>  his  festering  shacklies 
crown'd." 

*  Asians,  Iiods,     Ali  Pacha  was  called  Asian  or  the  lion. 
1*  The  souls  of  those  who  died  disgracefullj  in  battle— not 
admitted  into  paradise. 
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To  appal  the  boldest  Islamites,  how  dire 
The  approaching  Sultan  in  idea  rose ! 

His  wrathful  visage  fiercer  than  Che  fire 
That  biistling  in  the  spotted  *  tigress  glows  j 
When  late,  to  reassure  his  fainting  foes^ 

When  Genoa  rode  triumphant  o*er  the  tide ; 
"Twas  then  (his  gallies  but  as  pageant  shows) 

Spurring  his  courser  with  unearthly  pride 

He  cleft  the  surge's  foam^  and  AUa's  self  defied ! 

Yes  !  *twas  a  high-fiush*d  moment !    Half  the  globe 
Seero*d  crowding  to  the  spectacle  ! — But  short 

Wat  Genoa's  glory.    Mahomet's  monster-tube 
Though,  over  continents,  quaked  feme  and  fort 
And  distant  isles  flung  back  the  deep  report. 

So  bade  abortive  thunders  roll  around  ! 
The  maddening  Moslems  vision'd  thrones  transport ; 

Yet  all  its  brazen  voices  but  rebound 

To  speak,  from  rock  to  rock,  the  impotence  of  sound. 

And  thus,  while  some  act  o*er  the  fight,  and  shew 
How  from  the  stirrups  they  spring  forth,  or  wheel 

In  evolutions  swift,  and  deal  the  blow  $ 
Others  unbind  the  head  piece,  and  reveal 
Contusions  sore,  or  link  the  corslet-steel. 

Or  whet  the  sabre,  or  the  cuirass  scour ; 
Or,  pointing  to  the  City,  boast  their  zeal. 

And,  in  each  street,  anticipate  the  power 

To  raise  up  mosque  on  mosque,  though  growl  the 
feeble  Giaour. 

Some  lazily,  as  if  their  sin  or  sloth 

E'en  Zemzem'sf  pure  ablution  scarce  could  purge^ 

Saunter,  to  sip  the  wine-cup  nothing  loath ; 
And  sigh,  that  cruel  Destiny  should  urge 
Dire  t^mbs  and  bolts  along  death's  dizzy  veige, 

*  The  spots  rising  on  the  back  are  described  by  Statins  if  I 
recollect  rightly.    But  the  line  does  not  this  moment  occur  to  tae. 

t  Every  day  Mahomet  performed  his  ablutions  in  the  waters 
of  Zemzem.— -Gibbon. 
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• 

Nor  the  lax  hour  in  dews  of  slumber  steep ! 

O!  they  had  changed  for  scorpions — for  the  scourge, 
Their  days  of  sluggishness — their  nights  of  sleep^ 
Where^  soothing  every  sense,  obHvion  loved  to  creep. 

Its  benizon  once  more  if  heaven  vouchsafe— 
The  lulling  juice— the  coffee's  fragrant  fume ; 

They  vow,  eftsoon  to  pilgrim-cowl  and  staff 
To  vail  the  gleaming  shield,  the  helmet  plume. 
And  load  with  martial  spoils  Medina's  tomb  3 

Where>  from  old  Tyre,  from  Cc^mel  bleak  and  lone, 
From  the  drear  Caspian  to  Sabsan  bloom 

With  kisses  wearing  the  thrice- hallow*d  stone. 

Full  many  a  devotee  for  '^  sin  or  sloth  *'  atone. 

*And  there  the  peaceful  path  grave  Imaums  shape^ 
And  strutting  Cadhis  in  the  camp  are  seen. 

The  caftan,  the  furr  d  robe,  the  Tartar  cap 
The  muslia's  broad  £olds,  the  fine  emir-green, 
And  airy  vestures  soft  of  silken  sheen, 

And  scariet  cinctures  that  as  flambeaux  glared ! 
And  they  too  walk*d  the  spacious  tents  between. 

Seers,  who  had  mark*d  the  moment  golden-starr'd. 

Announcing  to  bold  deeds  the  Koran's  bright  award. 

Others,  as  odours  round  rich  spicery  sheds, 
Unlade  the  bunches  of  the  burdened  beast : 

Towering,  the  camels  lift  their  tawny  heads  j 
Some  sacred,  and  from  toil  for  age  releast^ 
t  The  ministers  of  Islam,  from  the  East : 

Still  patient  to  their  master's  nod  they  kneel. 
How  mild  amid  the  scowls  the  Moslems  cast  1 

immoveable  midst  tribes  that  rave  and  r eel,^— 

Midst  strepent  clarions  cahn,  and  fire  and  flastihfig 
steel ! 

*  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  a  Turkish  camp  is  like  a  cUy 
fiill  of  all  descriptions  of  people. 

f  Camels  employed  in  bearing  preMots  to  Meoca  or  Medina 
— exempt,  ever  afterwards,  from  labour.  See  Beloe's  Herodotus 
ij.  1 28.  note. 
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And  nigh  yon  gaudier  tent  what  forms  grotesque. 
Gray-mantled — their  eyes  fastened  to  the  ground  } 

They  start  as  by  one  impulse,  circling  frisk, 
Leap  upwards  wing*d  in  air,  and  whirling  round 
The  dance  urge  maddening  to  a  burst  of  sound  *. 

Still  giddily  they  thread  the  mystic  maze  $ 
The  timbrels  give  new  force  to  every  bound : 

Their  horse-tail  lances  whilst  the  pachas  raise. 

From  all  the  motley  camp  assembling  nations  gaze  ! 

Down  drop  as  from  the  sudden  dart  of  death, 

Down  drop  the  maniacs,  and  along  the  sod 
Lie  motionless,  one  body  without  breath  ! 

What  mute  attention  waits  "  the  inspired  of  God" ! 

They  rise !— as  if  returning  they  had  trod 
Heaven's  sapphire  floor  !    They  stretch  their  arms, 
their  eyes, 

To  where,  from  that  unperishing  abode 
The  Immortals  had  reveaVd  hrgh  mysteries ! 
And  hark  !   I  hear,  I  hear  the  tidings  &om  the  skies  ! 

"  Othmans  !  who  to  diffuse  the  holy  faith 
That  beams  immutable  from  Mecca's  shrine. 

Ye,  who  have  traced  through  wilds  your  burning  path, 
Seoop'd  hills  of  ice,  and  brav*d  the  stormy  brine  5 
Who  soon,  with  Stamboul  though  the  West  combine. 

Shall  slay  your  millions,  as  ye  whilom  slew ; 
To  heralds  from  above  your  ears  incline  i 

Angels  have  open'd  victory  to  your  view  ! 

(The  Arch-Dervise    thus  exclaimed)    the  glorious 
track  pursue ! 

"  Ere  long  o*er  yon  black  battlements  shall  float 
Our  ensigns  !  *  See  to  Othman  Csesar  bend  ! 

Then  dread  nor  bulwark,  turret,  trench,  nor  moat, 
Nor  sainted  bell !  Such  terror  heaven  forfend  ! 
See,  Moslemahs  !  your  Mahomet  ascend 
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That  shivering  fortress !     See  your  Prophet  scale 

The  palace,  and  its  cross  asunder  rend  ! 
And,  if  his  arm  the  astonied  Greeks  assail. 
Say,  shall  their  Virgin's  threats — their  Virgin's  tears 
avail  f 

''  Midst  yonder  towers  shall  shine  the  sofa*d-cirque^ 
The  pictured  ceiling,  and  the  embroidered  crest ; 

And  on  your  hallow'd  roofs  shall  light  the  stork,* 
Sleek  her  jet  wings,  and  weave  her  quiet  nest, 
And  (sent  from  where  the  sacred  relics  rest) 

Sweet  harbinger  of  mercy,  safely  shut 
Your  dwellings  from  the  fire,  the  putrid  pest. 

And  scatter  blessings  o'er  the  lowliest  hut 

As  Aden's  cassia-breeze,  or  gums  from  Hadramut ! 

*'  Yet  know,  to  each  resistless  Destiny 

Decrees  or  life  or  death,  o'erruling  all ; 
And  to  the  soldier,  if  foredoom'd  to  die. 

Suits  his  own  shaft,  or  sends  his  certain  ball; 

And  they,  who  grappling  with  the  foeman  fkll. 
Shall  to  new  life,  sustained  by  angels,  rise  ! 

Then  mount,  my  sons  I  then  mount  the  moulder- 
ing wall. 
And,  if  ye  win  no  transient  earthly  prize. 
Yours  be  the  eternal  bowers,  the  blooms  of  Paradise. 

''  There  bubbling  founts  from  rocks  of  crystal  play. 
And  cool  in  tinkling  rills,  refresh  the  glade ; 

To  her  own  rose  the  bulbul  swells  the  lay. 
And  spring's  young  colours  blush  through  every 

shade : 
There,  to  no  asp,  no  tusky  boar  betray'd 

*  This  image  of  th«  stork  would  be  as  important  to  a  Turk,  as 
that  of  the  lion  lying  down  with  the  ox,  or  the  child  playing  with 
the  cockatrice,  to  a  Christian — an  image  of  holy  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 
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The  cave,  far  opening  to  its  roof,  allures 

Voluptuous  pairs  -,  and  many  a  black-ey'd  maid 
The  sweet  sigh  mingles  with  her  paramour's : 
Such  is  the  promis*d  bliss — such,  Moslems !  such  be 
yours  ! 

"  Yes !  from  the  serpent  safe,  the  ravenous  tusk. 
Shall  fleet  your  rapturous  moments.     Yours  the 
girls 

Sprung  to  immortal  youth  from  purest  musk  I 
Lo,  from  pavilions  hollowed  out  in  pearls 
They  come !  And  each  o*er  his  green  couch  unfurls 

The  rosy  silk,  to  veil  love's  joys  intense  ! 

And,  at  each  trembling  pause,  as  pleasure  whirls 

Lap*d  in  delirious  trance,  the  unsated  sense. 

Gay  boys  *  to  every  couch  their  sparkling  cups  dis- 
pense.'* 

He  ceas*d.     The  minstrels  with  impetuous  air 

As  if  to  fan  the  soothsayer's  flagging  fires. 
Each  brandishing  his  dissonant  guitar. 

Hurried  with  rude  hand  through  the  crashing  wires. 

And  some,  as  to  their  paradise  aspires 
The  fever'd  thought,  by  many  a  random  stroke 

(Meet  symptom  of  importunate  desires) 
Bade  the  harsh  timbrel  from  their  grots  evoke 
Along  the  Pontic  shore,  the  spirits  of  the  rock. 

II.  There  is  a  sudden  silence  in  the  camp ! 

The  breezes  faint  and  fainter  sympathize 
With  passion's  breathlessness.    A  hollow  tramp — 

And  echo  indistinctly  falls  and  dies 

Upon  the  doubtful  sense.    The  dread  emprise 
Awakens  every  hope  and  every  fear ! 

And  now,  as  billows  upon  billows  rise, 
Heard  ye  not  hoarser  sounds — yet — yet  more  near. 
Gathering  as  in  the  van — remurmur'd  in  the  rear  ? 


*■  See  Sale's  Discourse  p.  96 — 99  i    and  his  Koran  c.  xlvii. 
Ixxxviii. 
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tibat 

And  now  pale  expectation  all  aloof  I  ^ 

The  din  of  horsemen  from  the  deep  defile^  l^i 

Hark  ! — near  and  nearer  still  the  rampant  hoof !       {fui 
Now  rapid  through  the  ruins  of  yon  pile. 
What  sparkled,  like  illusion,  sinks  awhile  ! 

Now  rising:,  flashes  all  the  embattled  force. 
Round  yon  green  knoll  unwinding  coil  on  coil  -, 

Oh,  hear  ye  not  the  whirlwind  of  their  course  ? 

Breaking  from  out  the  cloud,  behold  each  warrior- 
horse! 

And,  mark  ye  that  imperious  steed  ?     He  paws 

The  smoking  turf — his  mane  the  boreal  stream  ! 
Prancing,  he  seems  to  swallow  up  applause-— 

To  swallow  as  his  own  his  master*s  fame. 

Distinct  the  mailplates  of  the  Sovereign  gleam, 
As  o*er  his  head  the  crimson  banners  fly : 

The  diamonds  of  his  deadly  dagger  flame  ! 
To  the  shrill  trumpets,  lo  !  the  troops  draw  nigh. 
And  armies  lick  the  dust  before  his  withering  eye. 

Stern  was  his  visage ;  and  his  falcon  glance 

Around  upon  a  herd  of  slaves  he  cast  3 
And  with  so  fierce  an  air  he  shook  the  lance. 

That  princedoms,  pachalates  fell  back  aghast ! 

''  Chiefs  !  Janizaries !  bid  my  heralds  haste. 
And  through  the  camp  their  Soldan's  will  proclaim! 

Yon  spires,  yon  fianes,  to  solemnize  your  fast, 
Shall  bow  their  pinnacles  to  Islam's  name  ! 
High  glory  to  the  brave — to  traitors  deadly  shame  ! 

"  Ye,  who  have  witness'd  where  the  battle  rang, 
The  firebolts,  the  keen  arrows**  mingling  flight. 

Where  acclamations  drown*d  the  mortal  clang— 
Ye  tribes,  that  shudder  to  Medina's  might  5 — 
Know,  Greece  hath  sunk,  unsceptred,  in  the  night 

*  It  appears  that,  gunpowder  just  coming  into  use,  the  engines 
and  instruments  of  ancient  and  modern  war  were  dow  almost  for 
the  first  time  employed  together. 
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That  knows  no  boundary  !     By  Mohammed's  fount ! 

We  shall  lay  low  the  crafty  Nazarite  ! 
Soon  o*er  the  neck  of  Europe  shall  we  mount, 
Fair  brothers  of  the  sun  !  You  passed  the  Hellespont! 

*^  I  have  discomfited  the  great,  the  proud ! 

1  have  asunder  snapped  the  strength  of  war ; 
O'er  all  the  city  on  its  heavy  cloud 

Hangs,  in  pale  guise,  the  spectre  of  Despair  ! 

Behold  !  my  captive  Theon  was  a  star 
Refulgent  through  the  Grecian  firmament : 

Cheer*d  by  his  beams  1  saw  e*en  dastards  dare. 
But  well  nigh  is  the  princely  splendour  spent ; 
To  light  a  glimmering  cell — a  loathsome  dungeon 
lent. 

"  Fly  not — tliough  liquid  fire  its  cataracts  pour 

That  inextinguishable  fire  !     I  wield 
To  seal  the  vengeance  of  the  destined  hour. 
The  magic  lance  that  won  so  many  a  field. 
And  lo  !  to  my  all -conquering  prowess  yield 
Earthy  air,  and  seas  !     My  barks  *  that  plough*d  the 
deep, 
(With  echoes  not  their  own  whilst  rapture  filFd 
Scaur  t  and  dark  dale)  I  plunged  down  yonder 

steep, 
And  shaped  their  boiling  track  with  necromantic 
sweep. 

"  Then  know,  if  any  wretch  from  shot  or  shaft 
Run  trembling,  by  the  vault  of  heaven  1  swear, 

I  will  arrest  him,  though  an  eagle  waft 
The  recreant's  body  through  the  realms  of  air  ! 
Yes !  may  their  i*age  my  reeking  heartstrings  te^ 

*  His  transporting  hj  land  his  lighter  vessels  and  miii 
stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  higher  parts  of  the  hijpb 
was  certainly  an  enterprise  of  a  marvellous  cast. 

f  « In  the  formation  of  the  shores  of  the  Bosphor 
huge  mountains,   broad   scaurs,   and   wooded  promonto 
beautiful  variety." — DalUtway,  p.  187. 

VOL.  111.  H 
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If  demons  give  not  to  the  burning  knife 

New  venom  ! — if  where  whips  of  scorpions  glare, 
I  bid  not  fiends,  with  human  joy  at  strife, 
By  heirs  own  agonies  protract  the  pangs  of  life. 

'*  See,  flushing  up  again  its  faded  ray, 
See  GabrieFs  self  in  yon  descending  orb. 

Sure  messenger ! — Once  more  the  parting  day 
Once  only  shall  the  '  golden  horn '  absorb 
Ere  victory  shall  lift  up  her  voice  1 — ^Then  curb 

Your  daring,  till  arise  that  dazzling  morn  ! 
And  him,  whom  no  false  fears  of  fate  disturb. 

Who  overtops  yon  rampires,  foremost  borne. 

Him  shall  the  robe  of  power — the  sabled  robe  adorn. 

'*  Yon  towers — yon  splendid  structures  all  are  mine  ! 

But  to  my  valiant  troops  the  uncounted  spoil. 
The  treasures  of  the  city  I  resign — 

Right  meed  of  warlike  worth — of  pearls  a  pile  ! 

Luxurious  baths,  and  lovers  consenting  smile  ! 
To  each,  a  province  1  There,  if  woods  have  charms — 

If  lawns — if  glens — shall  sports  his  day  beguile  ; 
His  only  war,  the  hunter's  brisk  alarms — 
His  pleasure  after  toil,  enamour*d  beauty's  arms  !*' 

Sudden,  the  tambour's  swell,  and  cymbal's  clank 
And  sulphurous  volley  shook  the  camp,  the  strand. 

And  died  among  the  mountains.     Rank  on  rank, 
Waved  into  being  as  by  sorcerer's  wand. 
Already  had  in  thought  a  bristling  band, 

Pour'd  thro'  the  shatter'd  gate  midst  arrowy  shower^. 
And  vengeance  triumph'd  in  the  flaming  brand  -, 

In  thought  already  had  they  scal'd  the  towers  j 

Already  had  they  seiz'd  the  Harem's  sacred  bowers. 

"  High  Alia  !  the  one  Alia !"— flew  from  tent 
To  tent,  amid  the  frantic  uproar,  flew  ; 

And  with  Mohammed's  name  the  air  was  rent ! 
And,  now  its  veil  o'er  all  as  darkness  threw, 
On  the  night-centineU  a  sanguine  hue 
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Was  cast  from  many  a  window's  *  kindling  light. 
And,  far  illumed  the  Euxine*s  deepening  blue, 
A  long  reflexion  flash'd  from  height  to  height. 
And  dim  Byzantium  rose^  and  quiver'd  on  the  sight. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

t Prince  Theon  and  Calirrhoe. 

Now  fleeted  was  the  hour  of  pale  midnight ; 

The  fires  were  feinting ;  and  lamp  after  lamp 
Shot  up  and  languish*d  in  a  flickering  light ; 

In  momentary  blazes  shone  the  camp, 

The  greensward,  the  dark  wave,  the  distant  swamp. 
And  hush'd  was  all  the  immeasurable  shade  3 

Save  that  frogs  croaking  through  the  dim-blue 
damp. 
From  marsh  remote,  the  incessant  murmur  made. 
Save  that  the  wolf's  dire  howl,  the  wild  dog  answer-* 
ing  bay'd. 

Here  shapes,  like  steeples,  trembled  and  were  gone, 
Then  wavering  re-appear'd  with  steady  pace ; 

Yet,  less  and  less,  as  wasted,  one  by  one. 
The  lamps  to  blackness  left  a  broader  space  : 
When  lo!  two  forms  their  shadows  seem'd  to  chase, 

(Not  like  the  gait  of  warder,  sturdy,  slow) 
And  vanish'd  in  the  gloom  a  fiery  trace 

Of  sabres  !     'Twas  the  transit oiy  glow 

Of  steel  that  might  descend  in  death's  avenging  blow. 

♦  The  Turkish  Camp  **  full  of  windows.** 

•f*  Though  this  story  may  appear,  at  first*  merely  episodical, 
jet  its  incidents  will  be  seen,  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  to  ac- 
celerate the  fate  of  the  city,  or  to  facilitate  its  fall. 
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But  the  two  gliding  forms  uninjured  pass'd 

The  centinels  ;— each,  like  a  Janizar 
In  armour.     Yet  suspicion  haply  cast 

A  squinting  eyeshot  on  the  timorous  air^ 

The  softer  gestures,  that  ill-suiting  war, 
Now  mimick'd  boklness  and  now  shrank  from  view ; 

Though,  to  elude  tlie  search  of  sleepless  care^ 
Was  utter'd  (through  the  camp  a  ready  clue). 
Perchance    with    faltering   voice,    the   watchword 
•'Alladhu!" 

In  the  night-vapour  of  a  murky  cell 

Doomed  to  the  bowstring,  lay  a  captive  chief : 
The  Grecian  prince  foreknew  his  sentence  well. 

And  hail'd  in  friendly  death  the  durance  brief. 

Yet  sometimes  in  an  agony  of  grief. 
As  mantled  tlie  life-stream,  his  hands  he  clasp*d  ^ 

Then  caught,  from  fancy  caught,  ashort  relief ; 
Then,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  gaspM 
For  breath,  as  he  no  more  the  illusive  phantom 
grasp*d. 

Yet  calmer — see  against  a  column*s  plinth 
That  moulder*d  in  decay,  reclines  the  prince. 

Clustering  his  locks  were  like  the  hyacinth : 

His  umber'd  brow  the  soldier  would  evince  ;  x 

The  bard,  his  eyes  of  bright  intelligence —  v 

Though  pensive  thought  had  sober'd  Fancy's  Fire. 
Such  Theon  was.    The  purple*8  proud  pretence 

He  scorn'd,  nor  would  to  royal  maids  aspire  -, 

But  on  his  love-sighs  frown'd  a  supercilious  sire. 

Streamed  a  quick  lustre  on  the  dungeon  dank — 

"  Dauntless  but  for  Calirrhoe  had  I  died — 
With  her  *' —  (clank'd  ail  his  chains  with  ominous 
clank) 
''  Life  were  yet  dear  !  *•— "  Then  life  be  thine  I  " 

she  cried — 
Her  janizary-headpiece  flung  aside, 
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And  fluttering  into  view  the  female  dress. 
'*  Lo !  in  Calirrhoe  thy  devoted  bride !  " 
Impassioned  airs  her  hopes,  her  fears  confess  ; 
And  o*er  her  slender  neck  the  started  wandering  tress. 

"  Rise,  rise  my  Theon !     To  thine  aid  I  flew, 

Where  to  the  brazen  door  the  dark  vaults  wind. 
In  secret  to  *  the  golden  gate '  I  drew. 

The  boy  Abdalla  to  our  wishes  kind. 

Haste,  my  own  Theon!  haste:  Leave  death  behind ! 
And  may  thy  valour  from  the  Tyrant  rend 

His  trophies — him,  whom  faith  nor  treaties  bind : 
Oh  !  to  the  noblest  of  the  Caesars  lend 
Thy  help — at  this  sad  hour  assist  ihy  royal  friend.  " 

Now  reaching  the  pavilion's  utmost  skirts 
They  pause  ^  and  darting  down  a  narrow  dell 

Turn  backwards,  as  the  dubious  path  reverts^ 
Then  hurry  round  a  hillock's  tufted  swell  5 
And  now  at  distance  from  the  prison-cell 

Press  on^  beneath  the  janizary-guise. 

Sweety  at  each  light  step,  was  the  floral  smell. 

Ere  the  young  May-flowers  had  unclosed  their  eyes^ 

Or  yet  the  chilling  dawn  had  streak'd  the  dusky  skies. 

Their  curtain  in  *  the  dusky  skies '  they  hail'd  : 

But  ah  !  they  heeded  with  a  cold  regard 
(For  well  their  bosoms  apprehension  quail'd) 

The  first  fine  fragrance  of  the  velvet  sward. 

There,  when  her  beauteous  fabric  fancy  rear'd. 
How  oft  they  saunter'd  ere  the  day's  dim  peep : 

How  oft  from  open  intercourse  debarred, 
(While  spies  they  fondly  hop'd  were  still  asleep) 
They  watch'd  the  welcome  tint  distaining  lawn  and 
deep. 

Huddled  amidst  the  copses  of  the  dales. 
Dear  to  the  lover's  heart  the  dying  rills. 

The  voices  of  the  hundred  nightingales. 

And  all  their  whisperings,  all  their  dulcet  trills, 
When  scarce  a  morn-tint  tip'd  the  extremer  hills ! 
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Ah  !  to  new  terror  breaks  the  lurid  light : 

Not  a  bird  flutters,  not  a  leaf  but  thrills  ! 
Hark; — *tis  the  horses  of  the  camp  !     The  night 
Was  long  !     They  neigh — they  neigh,  and  snuflf  the 
coming  fight. 

And  what  a  sound  was  that  ?  The  camp-neigh  ?  No— 
A  tramping,  as  of  steps  ? — a  thickening  clash  ! 

And  what  a  death-pause  ? — Now  as  nimble  roe 
The  tripping,  and  now  heavy  is  the  splash 
As  labouring  all  through  fenreeds.   But  that  flash  ! 

The  long  vale  bellows  to  the  carabine ! 

Down  the  long  vale  the  dread  pursuers  dash  \  . 

Still  to  the  gloom,  where  but  a  faint  gray  line 

Yet  glimmers^  their  poor  hope  the  flying  pair  consign. 

And  well  nigh  have  they  reach*d  '  the  Golden  Gate  ' 
And  they  have  reached  it !     Hath  Calirrhoe*s  sway 

Unlock'd  the  brazen  door — the  door  of  fate, 
Where  secret  runs  the  subterraneous  way  } 
The  breath  of  the  pursuers  on  their  prey — 

The  poison  of  a  pestilence — breathes  hot 
Upon  her  panting  bosom  I     Heard  ye — say, 

O  heard  ye — that  swift  whistling  ?     One  is  not  ! 

Yes !  death  was  in  that  burst — in  that  swift-whistling 
shot ! 

Yes  !  Theon  had  dispatched  a  Georgian  slave 
That  breathed  upon  her  bosom.    But,  alas  ! 

One  fell  pursuer  only  found  a  grave. 
Yet  undiscovered  was  the  hollow  pass 
Where  rush'd  Calirrhoe,  and  the  door  of  brass 

Closed  after  her.     Her  scattering  senses  fled  ! 
The  maiden  wist  not  where  her  Theon  was. 

Nor  heard  the  cold  groan  where  the  dagger  bled. 

Nor  each  low  cavern-sound,  the  voice  as  from  the  dead. 
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CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

M9rning'Vieu)  of  Byzantium — Of  Greece — The  palace 
at  Byzantium — The  Emperor  Paleologus — The  Hall 
of  Audience — Marcian — The  Patriarch  Phranza 
— Calirrhoe,  Phranza's  daughter — The  head  of  her 
lover  Prince  Theon  exposed  on  the  Turkish  batteries. 

Emerging  through  the  darkness,  indistinct 
Look'd  forth  Byzantium's  loftier  turrets  -,  cold 

And  faint^  the  tremulous  lattices  now  wink*d 
In  the  eastward  palaces,  ere  long  to  unfold 
In  gradual  glimpses,  all  their  burnish'd  gold. 

Still  hover'd  the  night-shadows,  to  enshroud 
The  calm  Propontis  as  it  rippling  roifd  ; 

And  by  the  bulwarks  the  black  wave  o'erbrow*d, 

Seem*d  to  its  crimsoning  edge  to  attract  the  morn- 
ing cloud. 

Far  ofif  along  the  Isles  and  over  Greece 

Twilight  scarce  peep'd.   Yet  neither  land  nor  shore 
Nor  seas  had  sleep's  oblivion  hush'd  in  peace. 

Here,  as  if  fate  from  friends  the  wanderer  tore, 

To  covert  glen,  alas  !  to  meet  no  more, 
A  desultory  step,  a  sigh  was  heard  : 

There  the  lorn  mariner  his  dashing  oar 
Suspended.     Each  as  if  he  mus'd  and  fear'd 
The  dayspring,  lurk'd  unseen,  by  May's  sweet  blush 
uncheer'd. 

It  was  a  beautiful — delicious  blush 

That  to  fair  Athens  stealing,  touch'd  that  fane 
The  pride  of  her  Acropolis.      The  flush 

Through  all  its  shadowy  pomp  of  columns  (vain 

Illumination  !) — ^kindles.    To  distain 
Each  wreath,  each  shaft,  how  rich  Aurora's  glow  ! 

And  lo,  from  walk  to  walk,  from  plane  to  plane. 
Her  tenderest  colours  fain  would  pity  throw 
Wherestreams,  to  fancy  dear,  inVviigi^uti^VA.^'Sft^^^^ 
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Yes  !  they  were  lingering  lapses — to  call  back 

Minds  that  once  soar*d  in  philosophic  thought ! 
Yes  !  they  were  lingering  lapses — to  awake 

The  Poet's  song,  with  fire  from  Phoebus > fraught! 

*And  they  might  tell  of  times^  ere  Plato  taught^ 
When  from  thy  harbour  through  the  flashing  spray^ 

Athens  !  thy  venturous  sons  of  commerce^  sought 
The  central  station,  the  colonial  bay  ^ 
And  rear'd  Byzantium's  towers,  to  rule  the  watery 
way. 

And  now  those  towers  in  morn's  full  splendour  shone, 
And  from  its  grove  the  top  of  every  dome 

Rose  in  new  radiance  to  the  unclouded  sun  ; 
And  May's  clear  lights  seem'd  emulous  to  illume 
St.  Sophia's  galleries,  and  the  garden-bloom. 

The  palace-roofs,  and  all  the  glittering  sea  5 

And  sportive  thro*  the  unblemish'd  fHippodrome, 

Chequer  d  with  orange-tints  each  greener  tree, 

As  if  not  long  so  gay  such  dancing  lights  must  be  ! 

From  odorous  slopes  to  arbours  zephyrs  stole — 
From  mossy  margins  to  the  cool  cascade, 

Wafting  their  early  freshness  to  the  soul  5 
Whilst  a  thin  cloud  that  o'er  the  city  stray'd. 
Robed  in  its  snowy  fleeciness  of  shade 

Turret  and  spire  and  cypress,  pine  and  palm  : 
Ah !  deep  had  trouble  its  impression  made. 

If  vain  the  power  of  that  voluptuous  calm. 

Where  every  ray  was  gold,  and  every   breeze   was 
balm. 

*  For  this  (which  a  friend  calls  a  most  happy)  transition  from 
Athens  to  Byzantium,  I  am  indebted  to  a  real  event  in  history. 
Some  adventurers  from  Athens  or  Attica  built  the  city  of  Byzaa- 
tium  more  than  600  years  before  Chri&t. 

t  Alluding  to  the  brazen  triple  serpent,  of  which  Mahomet 
broke  one  of  the  heads  with  his  battle-axe. 
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Slanting  along  the  palace-walls,  a  line 

Of  light  into  the  portico  bad  passed. 
And  bade  its  colonnade  far  sparkling  shine. 

And  statues  of  renown  yet  undefaced 

Hoar  in  each  nich,  with  various  lustre  graced ; 
And,  midst  the  interior  chambers  a  rich  stream 

On  saffron  cushions  a  reflexion  cast, 
And  as  it  p]ay*d  o*er  ermine,  jasper,  gem, 
A  coruscation  broke,  to  deck  the  diadem. 

There  was  an  eye  upon  that  orient  crown. 
An  eye  of  pensive  sorrow.*     *Twas  a  look 

Which  imaged  grandeur,  destined  to  go  down. 
Mourning  '  a  coruscation,*  that  so  broke 
To  sink  in  shade !     There  was  no  tongue  that 
spoke. 

More  eloquent  expression  seem'd  to  say : 

'*  O !  in  the  effulgence  brightening  yonder  nook, 

I  see  my  specious  greatness,  like  the  day. 

Still  beaming  whilst  it  flits,  but  flitting  fast  away." 

Musing  upon  the  menacing  host,  he  stood — 
His  people  veering  like  the  winds — from  fate 

That  shrank  in  terror.    Yet  his  attitude — 
How  noble — not  from  proud  imperial  state- 
Not  from  the  gauds  that  sceptred  power  await ! 

The  mien  majestic  from  the  inspiring  mind. 
The  conscious  virtue,  in  itself  elate, 

Were  bis  5  and  to  its  righteous  will  resign*d, 

High  confidence  in  heaven,  and  mercy  to  mankind. 

Unwearied  had  he  seen  the  breaches  yawn, 

And  prompt  repaired.     The  assailants  were  not 
nigh — 

But  tubes  must  roar,  and  daggers  must  be  drawn  ! 
It  was  a  grim  repose.    Gleams  the  red  sky 
To  horizontal  clouds,  that  dreadfully 

*  Constantlne  is  jnstly  characterized  by  Gibbon,  as  ^^  the  first 
p(  the  Greeks  in  spirit,  as  in  rank." 
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Surge  upwards,  billows  with  no  breath  of  air  ! 

But  soon  is  heard  the  elemental  sigh, 
The  hiss — full  soon  is  seen  the  azure  glare  ! 
So  sleep  the  Moslem  flags^  so  fierce  defiance  flare. 

His  brows  the  monarch  from  the  ponderous  casque 

Had  now  relieved — his  hauberk  had  unbrac*d. 
Twas  a  poor  respite  from  a  painful  task 

Where  thought  fast  follow'd  toil !     And  now  he 
paced 

The  room  of  audience,  but  as  one  in  haste — 
A  last  resource  how  anxious  to  explore, 

A  little  strength  lest  ilUaim*d  efforts  waste  ; 
When  garments  trail'd  along  the  marble  floor. 
And  war*s accoutrements  shook  round  the  corridor! 

There  was  no  stealthy  step — no  daring  stride — 

**  Welcome  !  the  first  thy  pleasures  to  foregoe. 
Welcome,  my  honest  Marcian  !  thou,  the  pride 

Of  patriots,  to  thy  country's  foes  a  foe  ! 

If  richer  in  thine  eyes  the  purple  flow, 
O  !  for  thy  sake  may  heaven  still  shield  the  throne  !" 

When  cried  the  rough  old  chief — a  conscious  glow 
Flushed  his  high  brow — *'  *Tis  generous  love  alone 
That  in  our  Christian  race,  can  crying  sins  atone. 

"  Say,  is  it  not  enough  to  seal  our  doom. 

That  jealousy  disdains  a  sister's  aid, 
lliat  hate  unchristian  spurns  the  help  of  Rome  ? 

And  deprecates  as  all  in  ambuscade. 

With  dark  suspicion,  the  tiara's  shade  ? 
Yes  !  hierarchal  spleen  would  hail  the  flash,* 

The  flash  of  crescents  on  our  spires  display'd. 
And  bid  the  insulting  Othmans  midst  the  crash 
Of  churches,  on  each  shrine  the  cross  and  crosier 
dash.'* 

*  And  prefer  the  turban  of  Mahomet  to  the  Pope's  tianu  ^ 
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Scarce  had  he  said — the  Patriarch*s  self  appear 'd. 
And  his  own  angel  haird  bioi  where  he  went ! 

Descending  o*er  his  girdle  flowed  his  beard. 
His  lofty  stature  by  age  downwards  bent. 
But  ruddy  was  his  countenance ;  besprent 

His  wrinkled  brow  with  some  few  silver  hairs. 
There  energetic  zeal,  with  sorrow  rent. 

Shewed  one,  who  the  pure  light  celestial  shares. 

Yet  for  the  love  of  man  dismiss'd  not  earthly  cares. 

The  eventful  hour  had  kindled  up  again 
His  youthful  passion — his  heroic  flame  : 

And  with  a  warrior-spirit,  he  burnt  to  arraign 
The  wretch  well  meriting  reproach  and  shame 
Who  skulk*d  unmindful  of  the  Grecian  fame  ! 

Yet  to  a  deeper,  holier  confidence 

Than  could  arise  from  any  worldly  name. 

He  loved  to  excite  his  people,  and  dispense 

Of  God*s  protecting  care  the  reverential  sense. 

'^Ah  !  shall  those  infidels  have  power  to  seize 

Our seven-hiU'd  city?  Though  they  quick  devour. 
Far  as  the  eye  flings  round  its  wondering  gaze. 

Pernicious,  every  plant  and  every  flower  ; 

Yet  do  we  dread  the  locusts  of  an  hour  } 
Have  we  not  seen  but  erst  the  gathering  swarm 

(Their  noise  like  chariots  on  the  mountains)  pour  ? 
Were  they  not  brush'd  away  ?  How  vain  the  alarm  ! 
The  besom  we  beheld — we  viewed  the  almighty  arm  ! 

*'  *Whilst  over  Asia  and  pale  Greece  he  pass*d. 
Though  ruin  mark'd  his  pestilential  wrath. 

And  ancient  fanes  were  sundered  at  the  blast ; 
(Thus  instant  lightnings  here,  the  cypress  scath 
There  shiver  as  to  reeds) — could  Amurath* 

*  The  anny  of  Amurath,  invading  Greece  in  1445,  had  orders 
to  destroy  all  the  Greek  monuments  on  their  way. — See  Knowles'a 
History  of  the  Turks. 
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Within  this  tabernacle  his  vengeance  wreak  ? 

Did  not  the  beauteous  Virgin  ward  off  death 
From  every  door  ?     Our  peace  her  presence  speak  ? 
Not  on  yon  battlements  so  mild  was  morning-break ! 

'^  From  such  a  savage  shall  not  heaven  revolt. 

His  secret  chamber 's  but  the  lion*s  lair — 
His  sceptre  but  the  blazing  of  a  bolt  3 

The  sunshine  of  his  smile>  a  meteor-glare  ? 

And  say,  if  public  faith^  if  virtue  share 
An  earthly  boon — if  truth  the  guerdon  claim  -, 

Say,  shall  an  equal  God  the  tyrant  spare  ? 
Shall  Yathred  vindicate  the  impostor's  aim. 
And  ui^e  libidinous  creeds  through  hurricane  and 
name  ? 

''  Shall  the  dominion  whose  supernal  birth 
Was  in  the  song  of  God's  own  seers  foretold, 

Whose  glories  (that  had  well-nigh  filled  the  earth 
Ere  time  its  page  was  destined  to  unfold) 
Stood  in  the  volume  of  our  faith  enrolFd, 

Shall  it  dissolve  before  a  robber-horde  ? 
Shall  Caesar's  hand  Messiah's  sceptre  hold 

(Here,  here  first  wielded  by  an  earthly  lord) 

To  shake  in  palsy-guise,  unnerv'd  by  pay nim-s word?" 

"  No !  not  ignobly  shall  the  Caesar  fell !  *' 

(Cried  Phranza)     **  No  I  of  coetaneous  growth 
E'en  with  the  world,  and  overshadowing  all. 

Fear  we  the  race  of  rapine,  guile  and  sloth  ? 

The  Turcoman,  that  heeds  nor  faith,  nor  oath  } 
And  thou  the  noblest  of  the  Caesars  ! — Dire 

As  tigers  will  we  rally,  by  my  troth. 
Around  thee !  spurning  sabre,  smoke^  and  fire — 
And  every  lewd  device,  that  panders  to  desire. 

"Though  reconnoltering,  in  his  garish  garb. 
Yon  Aga  may  in  scorn  these  bastions  spy. 

As  bounds  along  the  plain  his  holster'd  barb, — 
Though  here  Vve  bwM  \w  thought  the  soft  Serai, — 
Eftsoons,  before  ovix  ixxt^j  ^t^aJW^^^X 
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HurVd,  hurPd  away  its  scabbard,  lo  !  the  work 

Of  heaven  shall  every  sword  relentless  ply, 
And,  rooting  up  his  beard,  the  caitifiPTurk 
Hide  in  the  rocks  his  shame,  with  beasts  where  out- 
laws lurk. 

"  Though  soft  o'er  Adrian's  city  whisper  pines ; 

To  myrtles  though  its  stars  the  jasmine  flaunt; 
Though  round  the  rich  balconies  purpling  vines  ; 

Though  clustering  grapes  the  prophet*s  eye  affront ; 

To  luxury  steaming  through  the  oblivious  haunt. 
Though  alabaster  baths  their  odours  waft  3 

Its  dashing  springs  though  jasper  basin  vaant» 
And  gilding  glitter  ifrom  each  agate  shaft  3 
And  mirrors  lust  inflame,  her  bowls  where  pleasure 
quafif'd } 

'*  Though  wanton  harems — silk  seraglios  fold 
Love  without  sighs,  and  beauty  without  bloom  ; 

Though  velvet  canopies  inwrought  with  gold. 
Hang  o'er  the  sofas  of  the  pillar'd  room. 
To  shadow  the  proud  turban's  diamond-plume ; 

Say,  though  Bassora — furtherest  India— dress 
Magnificence  in  all  its  sullen  gloom. 

And  slaves  its  footstool,  cringing  slaves  caress, —  — 

Yet  midst  profusion  frowns  a  parching  wilderness  ! 

'*  And  what,  though  turning  from  the  gay  kiosk 

All  in  the  lightsome  robe  of  summer  drest. 
We  note  the  statelier  grandeur  of  the  mosque. 

Where  ragged  fakirs  shame  the  Mufti's  vest ; 

Though  as  the  solar  beams  sank  down  the  west. 
Have  canting  Imaums  with  sly  reverence  met 

The  effulgencies  that  fired  the  Bairam-feast, 
HaiVd  them  as  hallow'd  suns  no  more  to  set. 
And  pour'd  their  floods  of  sound  from  galleried 
minaret : 
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'^  Avaunt! — ye  minions  of  a  throne  5  avaunt. 

Ye  despots,  that  rejoice  in  sabred  heads  ! 
The  Pacha's  menaces,  the  Santon's  rant, 

Far  hence ! — Nor  here  where  Truth  her  radiance 
sheds. 

Nor  here  where  inDOcence  with  honour  weds. 
Shall  the  dark  Othman  riot  all  unchaste  ! 

Ye  dissolute  eunuchs  !  guard  far  other  beds ! 
With  bridal  smiles  I  see  this  palace  graced ! 
I  see  the  exalted  pair  embracing  and  embraced  !  "* 

**  Think  not  (he  cried)  I  fear.  I  have  unsheathed 
The  flaming  sword  of  Caesar !     Nor  hath  rust 

Sullied  its  splendour.  Lo !  to  me  bequeath*d 
A  crown  I  prize,  to  Rome  and  Valour  just : 
Yet,  as  the  fen-bora  vapour  is  discussed 

By  the  warm  sun,  the  shadowy  thing  should  flee 
Before  a  brighter  crown — a  nobler  trust ! 

Great,  Caesar  was  3  and  great  may  Caesar  be ! 

— The  Christian  stands  or  falls !  alike  'tis  victory ! 

"  The  hour  of  trial  surely  comes.     How  nigh 

We  know  not ;  nor  the  assault  how  sagely  plann'd. 
The  breath  of  rumour  is,  perchance,  a  lie. 

With  matchless  warriors  are  our  rampires  mann'd. 

Warriors,  that  to  their  unblench'd  eagle,  stand 
Firm-rooted     But  erelong,  while  evening  lends 

Its  light  serene,  we  breaihe,  my  little  band  ! 
A  prayer  to  him,  who  death  or  triumph  sends  : 
St.  Sophia  shall  behold  n)y  soldiers,  Christian  friends. 

Twas  thus  '  his  little  band  '  the  Chief  addressed  j 
When,  as  the  rose  without  its  freshness  fair. 

The  valorous  Phranza's  daughter  seiz'd  his  vest. 
Low  bending.     Wonder,  terror  mark'd  her  there  ! 
Her  veil  thrown  backwards,  and  her  chesnut  hair 

***  Phranza  st'll  hoped  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  his  oego- 
tiations  for  the  bride,"  &c. — See  Gibbon,  xli.  172,  178. 
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Burst  from  its  silken  tie.     She  thrice  essay'd 

To  speak.    By  anguish  torn^  that  well  might  tear 
The  hardiest,  her  half-utter'd  words  betray *d 
To  sympathy^  to  grief,  the  poor  disorder'd  maid. 

*'  Hear  me,  my  sovereign  !  hear.  No  rumour  sprung 
From  error  or  affright,  be  mine  to  spread. 

The  boy  Abdalla  from  that  Othman*s  tongue 

Caught  these  sure  words — 'In secret* thus  he  said—- 
(A  roof  of  pearl  pavilioning  his  head) — 

'  With  the  first  dawn  steal  on  !  targe  close  to  targe  ! 
The  Georgians  in  the  van  !     Their  heaps  of  dead 

Shall  fill  the  trenches  to  the  rampire's  marge  ! 

Then  mount  the  corpses — mount,  impetuous  to  the 
charge.' 

'*  To  generous  Theon  by  some  charm  attach'd^ 

(To  save  that  Prince  how  weak  was  many  a  shield) 
The  boy  Abdalla  the  meet  moment  watch*d^ 
And  stole*  a  signet  to  which  nations  kneelM, 
With  the  unchain'd  prisoner  cross'd  the  tented 
field. 
And  by  the  darkness,  by  disguise  conceal'd, 

*' Still  mock'd  the  vain  pursuit." — The  blush  that 
dyed 
Her  face,  the  quivering  voice  her  flame  reveal'd  ! 
•'  Seek,  seek,  if  not  too  late  !  ** — the  virgin  cried. 
Tears  on  that  burning  blush  fast  as  they  dropped  were 
dried. 

Hurried  away,  her  wild  glance  to  the  walls 

Calirrhoe,  all  involuntary  threw: 
Ah  !  what  beyond  the  bastion,  what  appals  ? 

O  say,  if  there  be  heart  to  passion  true. 

Is  not  to  her  the  tenderest  pity  due  ? 

*  A  favourite  boy  of  a  sultan  stealing  the  royal  signet,  is  no 
improbable  fiction.  I  think  a  similar  incident  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Turks. 
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High  on  the  Moslem-tower  those  locks  that  reek — 

Stiffening  in  gore  their  hyacinthine  hue ! 
The  sun-fire  fierce  upon  the  blackened  cheek  ! 
She  saw^  and  did  not  swoon — She  saw,  and  did  not 
shriek ! 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 

Procession  to  St.  Sophia — Description  of  the  Tem- 
ple— Prostration  before  the  Altar. 

The  expanding  portals  of  the  Palace  creak; 

And   'the  small  ministering  band  *  come  silent, 
slow 
As  on  the  sight  the  imperial  banners  bi*eak. 

Friends,  that  had  walk'd  in  God's  own  house,  they 

go 
Circling  their  sire :  yet  not  the  sable  show. 

The  minute-march  of  death  was  theirs  !     The  mood 

Of  patient  virtue  broc^ks  not  measured  woe  ! 

Jn  those  calm  features  no  misgivings  brood, 

But  resignation  blends  with  manly  fortitude. 

Yet,  Queen  of  Cities,  yet  thy  marble  fanes. 

Thine  ivory  palaces,  alas !  they  mourn 
As  to  the  imaginings  of  fear,  their  %'anes — 

Their  pinnacles  each  seems  a  funeral  urn  ! 

Thy  streets — some  spectre,  sure,  at  every  turn 
Hath  scared  them  into  stillness !     But  that  haze — 

*ris  the  soft  evening-mist  of  Maia  born — 
The  dewy  wreath  which  glistening  to  the  gaze, 
With  amber  is  now  rich,  and  now  with  rosy  rays. 

The  damsel  looked  out  from  her  window,  lone. 
In  grief,  and  sigh'd.     'Twas  not  Calirrhoe's  sigh  ! 

And  (as  the  lattice  here  to  Hes{}er  shone) 

Amongst  a  woe- worn  groupe,  might  you  descry 
In  asking  innocence  the  troubled  eye. 
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To  'the great  porch' '  the  ministering  band'  advance: 

And  on  the  Patriarch's  gray  beard^  Hifully, 
The  crescent-noon  flung  quick  like  lightning,  glanee 
On  glance  !      Foreboding  shades  pass'd  o'er  each 
countenance ! 

Alas !  but  erst  how  dazzling  was  the  pomp  ! 

Prom  Galata  to  Pera^  thriird  the  sound 
Of  dulcimer  and  tabret,  harp  and  trump  ! 

And  each  obsequious  forehead  grazed  the  ground ; 

From  pawing  barbs^  the  prancings  and  the  bounds 
The  crowd  flew  backwaiti^  as  the  shadow  fleets, 

Whirrd  with  the  rack  of  Heaven  !     And  brandish*d 
round 
Flash'd  falchions,  helmets  blazed !    The  garnished 

streets 
From  censers  of  pure  g<dd  effused  Arabia's  sweets. 

From  all  the  embellish'd  lattices,  were  flpwers 
Of  every  tinctuie,  every  smell,  rain'd  down 

(As  young-ey*d  maidens  laugh'd)  in  gentle  showers ! 
The  gilt  balcony  had  the  victor's  erown, 
And  was  with  costliest  hangings,  silken-brown 

Or  silvery  white,  in  gay  assemblage  hung : 
And  the  priest*s  purple,  and  the  sable  gown 

In  low  obeisance  bow'cL      The  sons  of  song 

Their  prince  and  patriarch  haird,  and  the  high  gal- 
leries rung. 

But  hark ! — upon  the  waves  of  air,  it  bore 

Its  burden,  "  swinging-slow  *' !     St.  Sophia's  bell 

Heavily  knoUing — "  its  long  sullen  roar  " 

Reverberates,  loud  and  lingering !     Now  it  fell. 
As  if  from  overhead  with  stunning  swell ! 

Now  more  subdued,  a  melancholy  tone 

Speaks  as  of  parted  visions !     '  Fis  the  knell 

Of  other  times,  of  generations  gone  ! 

'Tis  past— for  a^e  'tis  past—a  deep  heart-rending 
moan. 
roL.  III.  X 
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Yes  !  'twas  a  deep  moan — past,  for  ever  past  I 
And  yet  a  floating  murmur  seems  to  meet 

The  sense.     *Tis  like  a  warble  o  er  the  waste. 
The  gurgling  as  of  distant  waters — sweet 
In  dying  cadence  I     Shall  the  Christian  greet 

The  warning  sound  so  pleasant  to  the  ear, 

No  more  ?     How  many  an  age  have  bosoms  beat 

In  holy  transport,  whilst  assembled  here 

These  courts  the  pious  trod — to  saints  and  martyrs 
dear ! 

O  bathed  in  purest  Heaven,  as  if  the  pledge 
Of  grace  to  man  !  empyreal  dome,  thy  base 

Pillar'd  above  the  clouds ! — shall  sacrilege 
Break  up  the  pavement  of  thy  holy  place. 
Thy  sculptured  thrones,  thy  pictured  saints  deface. 

And  from  thy  sick  lamps  dash  the  hallow'd  oil 

Snatch  from  thy  fretted  altars,  snatch  the  vase, 

And  with  the  phrenetic  Omar's  rites  defile 

The  sanctuary  of  God,  where  restfe  the  Virgin's  smile  ? 

Hear,  hear  the  Bosphorus  all  its  echoes  rouse  ! 

For  thee  sweats  Afiic  *midst  her  swarthy  toil ; 
And  to  thy  marble-grandeur  Asia  bows. 

Thy  starry  porphyry  sparkled  down  the  Nile  • 

And  to  support  thy  venerable  pile 
Laconia  triumphs  in  her  emerald  stores. 

Lo  !  stretched  beyond  the  ken  thine  awful  aisle. 
Thy  hundred  columns,  and  thy  jasper  floors. 
And  lifted  u()  on  high  thy  everlasting  doors  ! 

Ah  !  now  their  gilding  and  their  colours  lost. 
Scarce  were  the  columns  visible,  all  black 

In  night — all — save  a  pillar  that  was  cross 'd 

By  the  cold  moonbeam.    *Twas  a  mournful  streak : 
On  the  nave- floor  it  slumbered  like  a  flake 

Of  snow.     Upon  the  chancel- balustrade 

There  was  a  planet's  glow-worm  lustre  weak  ; 

And  from  a  solitary  taper,  ray'd 

A  ray  too  faint  to  pierce  the  vast  cathedral  shade. 
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To  suit  that  moment*s  hamble  mood^  was  dim 
And  hush'd  the  temple-scene.     The  fiery  bronze 

Erst  kindled  on  each  colamn !     Loud  the  hvmn 
Did  from  a  thousand  voices  swell  at  once 
Its  raptures,  and  a  thousand  gems  ensconce 

The  burning  brilliance !     Now  to  every  tread 
Is  rautter*d  a  scarce  audible  response ; 

And  a  se])ulchral  gleaminess  is  shed 

O'er  every  form  and  fiace  through  shadows  dusky-red. 

To  the  lone  taper  beam*d  an  altar-vase  5 — 
All  else  in  pallid  indistinctness  gloomed 

To  the  strained  eye  interminable  space  : 

What  whilom  was  through  all  its  length  illum'dy' 
A  line  of  lessening  columns  was  entomb'd 

In  masses  dense  and  shapeless.     Not  alone 
In  faith  (though  to  a  few  weak  followers  doom'd) 

Did  Constantine  his  prayers  to  God  make  known  : 

A  tear  he  could  not  check — it  glisten'd,  and  was 
gone. 

Is  there  a  sight  among  the  sons  of  men — 

A  spectacle  to  move  a  holier  sigh, 
Than  human  greatness  midst  the  trying  scene 

Of  sorrow,  at  ihy  footstool,  O  Most  High — 

Prostrate  before  the  eternal  Majesty  ? 
Perchance  archangels  might  havejoyd  to  hail 

A  prince,  the  first  beneath  heaven's  canopy 
Humbled  before  his  God — a  reptile  frail — 
Covering  with  sackcloth  coarse  the  soldier  s  pulish*d 
mail. 

^'O  thou,  in  whom  the  spirits  of  the  just 

Rejoice  !     O  pardon  me,  Almighty  Lord, 
Whose  buckler  shields   me — in   whose  strength    I 
trust! 
If  I  had  injured,  or  in  deed  or  word. 
The  lowliest  fed  with  crumbs  beneath  my  board, 

i2 
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I  ask'd  forgiveness  '.     Lo,  thy  blessed  Son 

In  his  dread  chalice  have  my  lips  adored  ! 
And  if  my  race  of  life,  if  I  have  run— 
If  quiver  my  last  sand— *0  God !  thy  will  be  done  \ 

"  But  to  my  suflering  children — though  bereft 
Of  earthly  sire^  a  Father  mayst  thou  be  ! 

Have  mercy  on  the  remnant  that  is  left ! 

And  though  to  other  cities — though  they  flee. 
Or  wander  *  midst  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  cruel  enemy,  the  avenger  still ! 
Yet,  if  thy  judgments  here  fall  heavily^ 

Thy  law  if  famine  or  the  sword  fulfil, 

Silent,  1  dare  not  search  the  mysteries  of  thy  will !  ^ 

*'And  thou !  **  (the  arch  priest  cried)  '*  whose  constant 
love 

For  ages  hath  commission*d  seraphim 
And  cherubim  descending  from  above, 

To  guard  thy  church  from  robbers  that  blaspheme 

(Scaled  in  their  dragon-scales)  thy  holy  name ; 
Who,  In  thy  city,  for  a  thousand  years. 

Hast  bid  thy  frankincense  of  mercy  iiame 
To  patriarchs  and  to  saints,  O  hear  our  prayers. 
And  listen  to  our  plaints,  and  look  upon  our  tears  ! 

"  Hear  from  thy  blessed  altar,  Lord  of  Hosts  ! 
Hear  from  the  courts  so  oft  these  feet  have  trod, 

Thine  imprecating  enemy  that  boasts 
A  language  to  defy  <  the  living  God  5' 
That  ruthless  devastation  spreads  abroad. 

Polluting  each  hoar  fabric  ere  it  fall- 
Now  thirsting  to  profane  this  pure  abode ! 

Accept  my  vows— regard  thy  suppliant's  call, 

Thou^  thou,  the  Great  Supreme,  who  reignest  over  all. 

*  In  1463,  the  Greeks  escaped  in  great  numbers  to  Mitjiene, 
aud  dispersed  themselves  in  the  Morea.  When  all  was  lost, 
Leonardus  Chiensis  Ded  too  ^  a  priest  and  a  companion  of  Pale- 
oJogus,  whose  account  of  the  siege  is  very  interesting. 
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*'  E*en  as  the  chaff  before  the  wind,  thine  ire 
Shall  scatter  them — the  foes  that  circumvent 

Thy  race, — like  stubble  to  consuming  fire : 

Root  up  their  standard  3  smite  the  Moslem-tent, 
And  rend  it,  as  a  vesture  that  is  rent ! 

So.  whilst  our  trust  is  in  the  King  of  kings. 
Thy  banners  shall  we  hail  our  battlement : 

So,  as  thy  favour  sure  salvation  brings. 

Shall  peace  repose  beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  '* 

Scarce  had  the  Patriarch  ceased,  when  from  beneath, 
A  sound  as  of  the  wretched  seem'd  to  come, 

*Twas  like  the  gnashing  of  a  captive's  teeth  : 
And  the  tall  ta{ier,  like  the  blue  simoom, 
*Wax'd  pale,  enough  to  seal  Byzantium's  doom  ! 

Signs  that,  inspiring  superstitious  fear. 
Flung  o'er  credulity  a  lurid  gloom. 

Sent  e*en  the  valiant  to  the  boding  seer. 

Enfeebled  many  an  arm,  and  blunted  many  a  spear. 


CANTO  THE  FIFTH. 

Far  other  was  a  low-arch*d  length  of  room 

All  in  a  sweltering  street,  obscure  and  dun. 
Where  a  small  cresset  redden*d  through  the  gloom» 

And  siffns  and  rites  unholy  saw  no  sun. 

Yet  in  this  nook  were  battles  lost  and  won. 
Its  startling  tale  as  conjuration  told  ; 

Yet  dee<)s  of  horror  might  the  stoutest  stun. 
As  sinful  souls  were  to  the  assassin  sold, 
And  honour,  truth  and  peace,  confess'dthe  power  of 
gold. 

*  Thus  even  through  the  temple  iceDe,  we  are  dfawiog  nearer 
j^o  the  catastrophe. 
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With  curtains  as  of  vapour  hung,  a  gleam 

Asphaltic,  shewed — and  only  served  to  shew, — 
How  sombrous  was  the  haunt  of  stratagem. 

And  twinkled  ghastlier  on  a  tawny  brow; 

As  if  some  Bend  aim*d  from  the  moon  to  throw 
A  livid  sparkle — half-eelips'd  her  disk  ! 

And  from  deep  sockets  filfd  with  fire,  the  glow 
(Which  e'en  to  meet  a  moment,  were  to  risk 
Perhaps  a  mortal  stroke)  was  like  the  basilisk  ! 

Such  was  the  announcer  of  man*s  dole  or  doom, 
Born  where  the  Siroc  with  young  pleasure  wars 

Waving  o'er  Yemen's  sweets  the  poison'd  plume. 
His  azure  mantle  spangled  o'er  with  stars, 
'Twas  his  to  open  tracts  where  heaven  debars 

Access.      And  scorn,  hatf-smother*d  up  by  guile, 
ScoflTd  at  the  fever'd  flight  of  human  fears  ; 

And  on  his  wan  lip,  darken'd  o'er  the  while 

From  ruthless  eyebrows,  lurk'd  the  malice  of  a  smile. 

'Twas  he,  who  to  the  impetuous  Sultan's  youth, 

Unravelling  oft  his  planetary  lore, 
Traced  (flaming  as  the  characters  of  truth) 

Trophies  so  reap'd  in  vision  long  before. 

And  sped  the  vollied  rage  from  shore  to  shore  5 
Till  now,  to  finish  what  the  Fates  decreed. 

Perdition's  bolts  to  Istambol  he  bore. 
And  in  his  cell  presaged  the  murderous  deed. 
And  stamping  all  as  done,  spread  out  the  attractive 
meed. 

Before  an  ebon  board  the  old  Arab  *  stood, 
His  eyes  on  some  far  object  fixing  fast. 

And  with  a  start  to  arrest  the  circling  blood, 

Recoil'd,  and  straight  some  viewless  form  embrac'd: 
When  turning  from  a  craven  throng,  he  cast 

*  The  similarity  of  this  description  with  the  following  passage 
is  remarkable. — «« His  cheeks  were  pale  and  livid. — ^The  eyes 
gave  the  look  of  a  demon  to  the  whole — their  brilliancy  almost 
superhuman — the^  &VvoTi«  \.hTough  the  shade  of  an  overhangisg 
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A  look  Qf  shrewd  intelligence  on  one, 

A  treachor,  who  himself  in  plots  surpassed, 
And  mumbled  mystic  words  in.  mystic  tone 
To  a  stern  chief  who  wav'd  a  sable  gonfalon. 

With  short  quick  breath,  as  if  Alp  over  Alp 

He  climb'd,  the  treachor  grin  exchanged  for  grin. 

Base  were  his  figure,  features — base  his  scalp. 
And  toadlike  venom  swell'd  his  yellow  skin  3 
And  sneaking  was  he  prompt  for  secret  sin. 

The  other,  once  a  courtier,  curs'd  the  CQur.t^ 
As,  in  his  aims  repuls'd,  on  Constantine 

The  imagined  wrong  he  thirsted  to  retort — 

And  bitter  was  his  spleen,  imperious  was  bis  port. 

The  throng,  retreating  from  Alashtar's  rod 

Saw,  in  each  curve,  a  wondrous  power  displayed  : 
'Twasthus  theMemphian  worshipp'd  his  horn*d  God 

By  hideous  tales  and  miracles  dismay*d. 

Yet  oft  a  dastard  look  their  doubts  betray'd. 
When  (cried  he) — "Visions  in  long  order  break 

Upon  me  ! — at  my  feet  that  eagle  laid  5 
Ruffled  his  plumes — his  flagging  wing  how  weak ; 
Extinguish  a  his  dread  eye,  and  pale  his  bloodless  beak. 

"  Beneath  that  banner  nursing  dream  on  dream. 

All  in  church-panoply  though  saints  enlist ; 
Say,  shall  the  Virgin  of  Jerusalem 

Protect  the  puling  layman  or  the  priest  ? 

Their  altar,  though  the  violet  amethyst. 
Or  topaz  bright  in  yellow  beams,  adorns ; 

Shall  violet  stones  or  vows  their  cause  assist  ? 
Their  jewels  and  their  vows  the  Prophet  scorns ! 
In  vain  they  crowd  the  shrine — in  vain  they  grasp  its 
horns ! 

brow  like  torches  within  &  cavern.  There  was  a  scowl  on  the  hiow, 
and  a  smile  on  the  lip — a  smile  denoting  contempt/'  &c. — See 
Morier's  Ayesha,  vol.  11.  pp.  80 — 86,  just  published.  This  poem 
was  written  many  years  ago :  and  not  a  word  of  the  stanzas  in 
question  have  been  altered. 
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Some  are   there^   whom    the   red*cros8  zeal  hath  A 
sweird  i 

To  heroes— ^others^  with  GOiirt  favoars  drunk !        Tl 
But  soon  their  spirits,  or  by  earth  impell'd  A 

Or  heaven,  shall  pass  away — a  headless  trunk  I 

Each  body !    Sinking — with  the  city  sunk^  i 

Ere  one  shall  re-assert  his  heritage, 

The  warrior  shall  wax  wanton  in  the  monk, 
The  sluggard  prelate  in  the  soldier  rage. 
And  hermits  hail  bazai-d)  and  sceptre  grace  the 
tege. 

"  Emblem  of  patience,  the  meek  Nazarene 
May  mete  out  time  in  penitential  shrift. 

Whilst  on  his  quiet  countenance  are  seen 

Pardon  and  Peace  \    Our  bloodhot  blades  we  lift — 
In  gasps  no  sparing,  and  in  groans  no  thrift. 

After  the  last  groan,  peace — if  death  be  such  ! 
From  stage  to  stage  of  dying  may  ye  shift — 

The  fiery  thirst,  the  ice  with  instant  touch 

That  curdles   up   the   heart,  and   Azniefs   ireful 
clutch  !'• 

Ere  twice  ten  bounh— Calirrhob,  unabashed 
Ran  through  the  severing  audience— -yet   with 
stem 

Half-snapp'd,  a  lily  by  the  winter  wash'd ! 
'^  Alashtar !  to  whose  power  compared,  we  deein 
Of  mean  account  Golconda's  choicest  gem, 

Theon*s  poor  relics  may  thy  pity  save  ! 
Obeisant  do  1  kiss  thy  garment's  hem  t 

O  snatch  from  dire  pollution — snatch  the  brave ! 

Alas  I  I  ask  not  life — I  only  ask  a  grave ! 

"  Upon  the  brink  of  desperation's  gulf 
Tottering,  I  turn  me  to  my  last  resource  ! 

From  the  fell  raven-^from  the  mangling  wolf, 
O  rescue — rescue  that  uncoffin'd  corse  ! 
May  the  keen  anguish  of  thy  suppliant,  force 
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^  |A  way  into  thine  heart —  that  I  may  lie 

Pillow'd  on  his  pale  turf — (in  murmurs  hoarse 
The  cold  winds  chauntin^  his  drear  lullaby) 
And  with  expiring  flowers  breathe  out  my  latest 
sigh !  " 

*'  Yes  ! — Can  the  Sultan  tears  like  thine  resist  ? 

Go — he  will  give  thee  all  thy  prayers  can  ask- 
But  not  the  dead  Greek's  withering  turf,  1  wist ! 

Go— in  the  sun  of  royal  favour  bask. 

Sure,  thou  hast  charms  to  spare  the  conjurer's 

task  I 

Charms  to  which  sovereigns  of  the  earth  may  crouch ! 

And  shall  pretence  of  sorrow  pleasure  mask^ 
And  such  affection  for  a  grave  avouch  ? 
Thy  lord,  luxurious  girl^  provides  a  softer  couch  ! 

**  Those  eyes  that  wander  through  their  silky  fringe 

In  timid  fawnlikc  wildness — (with  fleet  light 
So  have  I  seen  the  mcion  her  halo  tinge) 

And  like  the  blanch'd  egg  »*  which  the  sands  from 
sight 

Half-hide,  that  bosom's  palpitating  white — 
Tresses,  like  dates  that  cluster  in  the  shade 

Of  their  own  palms — O  say,  could  thrones  requite 
One  smile  amid  such  beauties  (slily  said 
The  sorcerer^  one  coy  glance  from  so  «livine  a  maid  ? 

"  Yet  f  will  aid  thee.    Shew  his  last  left  track — 
Tell  me,  where  last  his  accents  to  thine  ear 

Made  music  ;  and  my  art  shall  conjure  back 
Thy  lover's  corse !     And  sweet  upon  his  bier 
Shall  drop  the  living  balsam  of  thy  tear  !" 

The  maiden  look'd  affiance  through  her  woe. 
Too  credulous,  nor  mark'd  Alashtar*s  leer  5 

Ah  !  little  heeding,  that  she  dealt  a  blow 

To  hasten  Ceesar's  doom,  and  lay  Byzantium  low  ! 

*  Images  ofteo  occurring  in  the  poetry  of  the  Arabians. 
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Some  are   tbere^   whom    the   red-cross  zeat  hath 
sweird 

To  heroes— ^others^  with  cmirt  favoars  drunk ! 
But  soon  their  spirits,  or  by  earth  impelVd 

Or  heaven,  shall  pass  away — a  headless  tiunk 

Each  body !    Sinking — with  the  city  sunk^ 
Ere  one  shall  re-assert  his  heritage, 

The  warrior  shall  wax  wanton  in  the  monk. 
The  sluggard  prelate  in  the  soldier  rage. 
And  hermits  hail  bazai-d,  and  sceptre  grace  the 
tege. 

"  Emblem  of  patience,  the  meek  Nazarene 
May  mete  out  time  in  penitential  shrift. 

Whilst  on  his  quiet  countenance  are  seen 
Pardon  and  Peace  \    Our  bloodhot  blades  we  lift — 
In  gasps  no  sparing,  and  in  groans  no  thrifty 

After  the  last  groan,  peace — if  death  be  such  ! 
From  stage  to  stage  of  dying  may  ye  shift— 

The  fiery  thirst,  the  ice  with  instant  touch 

That  curdles   up   the   heart,  and   Azniefs   ireful 
clutch!" 

Ere  twice  ten  hours— Calirrhob,  unabash'd 
Ran  through  the  severing  audience—yet   with 
stem 

Half-^napp'd,  a  lily  by  the  winter  wash'd  ! 
'^  Alashtar !  to  whose  power  compared,  we  deein 
Of  mean  account  Golconda's  choicest  gem, 

Theon*s  poor  relics  may  thy  pity  save  f 
Obeisant  do  I  kiss  thy  garment's  hem  t 

O  snatch  from  dire  pollution — snatch  the  brave ! 

Alas  !  I  ask  not  life — I  only  ask  a  grave ! 

"  Upon  the  brink  of  desperation's  gulf 
Totterin^^  I  turn  me  to  my  last  resource  ! 

From  the  fell  raven-^from  the  mangling  wolf, 
O  rescue — rescue  that  uncoffin'd  corse  \ 
May  the  keen  anguish  of  thy  suppliant^  force 


^ 
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A  way  into  thine  heart —  that  I  may  lie 

Pillow *d  on  his  pale  turf — (in  murmurs  hoarse 
The  cold  winds  chaunting;  his  drear  lullaby) 
And  with  expiring  flowers  breathe  out  my  latest 
sigh !  " 

"  Yes  ! — Can  the  Sultan  tears  like  thine  resist  ? 

Go — he  will  give  thee  all  thy  prayers  can  ask- 
But  not  the  dead  Greek's  withering  turf^  1  wist  I 

Go— in  the  sun  of  royal  favour  bask. 

Sure,  thou  hast  charms  to  spare  the  conjurer's 

task  ! 

Charms  to  which  sovereigns  of  the  earth  may  crouch ! 

And  shall  pretence  of  sorrow  pleasure  mask^ 
And  such  affection  for  a  grave  avouch  ? 
Thy  lord,  luxurious  girl^  ] provides  a  softer  couch  I 

*'  Those  eyes  that  wander  through  their  silky  fringe 

In  timid  fawnlike  wildness — (with  fleet  light 
So  have  I  seen  the  moon  her  halo  tinge) 

And  like  the  blanch'd  egg  •>  which  the  sands  from 
sight 

Half-hide,  that  bosom's  palpitating  white — 
Tresses,  like  dates  that  cluster  in  the  shade 

Of  their  own  palms — O  say,  could  thrones  requite 
One  smile  amid  such  beauties  (slily  said 
The  sorcerer!  one  coy  glance  from  so  divine  a  maid  ? 

"  Yet  f  will  aid  thee.     Shew  his  last  left  track — 
Tell  me,  where  last  his  accents  to  thine  ear 

Made  music  ;  and  my  art  shall  conjure  back 
Thy  lover's  corse !     And  sweet  u|)on  his  bier 
Shall  drop  the  living  balsam  of  thy  tear  !" 

The  maiden  look'd  affiance  through  her  woe. 
Too  credulous,  nor  mark'd  Alashtar*s  leer  > 

Ah  !  little  heeding,  that  she  dealt  a  blow 

To  hasten  Csesar*s  doom,  and  lay  Byzantium  low  ! 

*  Images  ofUn  occarriog  in  the  poetry  of  the  Arabiani. 
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Some  are  there^   whom   the   red-crobs  zeal  hath 
sweird 

To  heroes—bothers,  with  coirrt  faTotirs  drunk ! 
But  soon  their  spirits,  or  by  earth  impell'd 

Or  heaven,  shall  pass  away — a  headless  tiiink 

Each  body !    Sinking — with  the  ciiy  sunk. 
Ere  one  shall  re-assert  his  hciitage, 

The  warrior  shall  wax  wanton  in  the  monk, 
The  sluggard  prelate  in  the  soldier  rage. 
And  hermits  hail  bazai'd>  and  sceptre  grace  the 

"  Emblem  of  patience,  the  meek  Nazarene 
May  mete  out  time  in  penftential  shrift. 

Whilst  on  his  quiet  countenance  are  seen 

Pardon  and  Peace !    Our  bloodhot  blades  we  lift — 
In  gasps  no  sparing,  and  in  groans  no  thrift. 

After  the  last  groan,  peace — if  death  be  such  I 
From  stage  to  stage  of  dying  may  ye  sliift — 

The  fiery  thirst,  the  ice  with  instant  touch 

That  curdles   up   the   heart,  and   Azniefs  ireful 
clutch  »/• 

Ere  twice  ten  hours— Calirrhos,  unabashed 

Ran   through  the  severing   audience — yet   with 
stem 

Half-dnapp'd,  a  lily  by  the  winter  wash'd ! 
**  Alashtar !  to  whose  power  compared,  we  deem 
Of  mean  account  Golconda's  choicest  gem, 

Theon*s  poor  relics  may  thy  pity  save ! 
Obeisant  do  I  kiss  thy  garment's  hem  I 

O  snatch  from  dire  pollution — snatch  the  brave ! 

Alas  !  I  ask  not  life — I  only  ask  a  grave ! 

'*  Upon  the  brink  of  desperation's  gulf 
Tottering,  I  turn  me  to  my  last  resource  ! 

From  the  fell  raven^^from  the  mangling  wolf, 
O  rescue — rescue  that  uncoffin'd  corse  \ 
May  the  keen  anguish  of  thy  suppliant,  force 
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^A  way  into  thine  heart —  that  1  may  lie 

Pillow *d  on  his  pale  turf — (in  murmurs  hoarse 
The  cold  winds  chaunting;  his  drear  lullaby) 
And  with  expiring  flowers  breathe  out  my  latest 
sigh  I  " 

*'  Yes  ! — Can  the  Sultan  tears  like  thine  resist  ? 

Go — he  will  give  thee  all  thy  prayers  can  ask- 
But  not  the  dead  Greek's  withering  turf^  1  wist ! 

Go— in  the  sun  of  royal  favour  bask. 

Sui*e,  thou  hast  charms  to  spare  the  conjurer's 

task  ! 

Charms  to  which  sovereigns  of  the  earth  may  crouch ! 

And  shall  pretence  of  sorrow  pleasure  mask^ 
And  such  affection  for  a  grave  avouch  ? 
Thy  lord,  luxurious  girl^  ]  provides  a  softer  couch  ! 

*'  Those  eyes  that  wander  through  their  silky  fringe 

In  timid  fawnlike  wildness — (with  fleet  light 
So  have  I  seen  the  moon  her  halo  tinge) 

And  like  the  blanch'd  egg  •>  which  the  sands  from 
sight 

Half-hide,  that  bosom's  palpitating  white — 
Tresses,  like  dates  that  cluster  in  the  shade 

Of  their  own  palms — O  say,  could  thrones  requite 
One  smile  amid  such  beauties  (slily  said 
The  sorcererl  one  coy  glance  from  so  divine  a  maid  ? 

"  Yet  f  will  aid  thee.     Shew  his  last  left  track — 
Tell  me,  where  last  his  accents  to  thine  ear 

Made  music  ;  and  my  art  shall  conjure  back 
Thy  lover's  corse !     And  sweet  upon  his  bier 
Shall  drop  the  living  balsam  of  thy  tear  f* 

The  maiden  look'd  affiance  through  her  woe. 
Too  credulous,  nor  mark'd  Alashtar's  leer  3 

Ah  !  little  heeding,  that  she  dealt  a  blow 

To  hasten  Csesar's  doom,  and  lay  Byzantium  low  ! 

*  Images  ofUn  occarriog  in  the  poetry  of  the  Arabians. 
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Some  are  there^   whom   the   red-crobs  zeal  hath 
sweird 

To  heroes— 'Others^  with  conTrt  faTotirs  drunk ! 
But  soon  their  spirits,  or  by  earth  impeil'd 

Or  heaven,  shall  pass  away — a  headless  tiiink 

Each  body  \    Sinking — with  the  city  sunk. 
Ere  one  shall  re-assert  his  heritage, 

The  warrior  shall  wax  wanton  in  the  monk, 
The  sluggard  prelate  in  the  soldier  rage. 
And  hermits  hail  bazard>  and  sceptre  grace  the 

"  Emblem  of  patience,  the  meek  Nazarene 
May  mete  out  time  in  penftential  shrift. 

Whilst  on  his  quiet  countenance  are  seen 

Pardon  and  Peace  t    Our  btoodhot  blades  we  lift — 
In  gasps  no  sparing,  and  in  groans  no  thrift. 

After  the  last  groan,  peace — if  death  be  such  t 
From  stage  to  stage  of  dying  may  ye  sliift — 

The  fiery  thirst,  the  ice  with  instant  touch 

That  curdles   up   the   heart,  and   AznieFs  ireful 
clutch  »/• 

Ere  twice  ten  hours— -Calirrhobi,  unabashed 

Ran   through  the  severing   audience — yet   with 
stem 

Half-^napp*d,  a  lily  by  the  winter  wash'd ! 
'*  Alashtar !  to  whose  power  compared,  we  deem 
Of  mean  account  Golconda's  choicest  gem, 

Theon*s  poor  relics  may  thy  pity  save ! 
Obeisant  do  I  kiss  thy  garment's  hem  [ 

O  snatch  from  dire  pollution — snatch  the  brave  ! 

Alas  I  I  ask  not  life — I  only  ask  a  grave ! 

'*  Upon  the  brink  of  desperation's  gulf 
Tottering,  I  turn  me  to  my  last  resource  ! 

Frotti  the  fell  raven-^ftt)m  the  mangling  wolf, 
O  rescue — rescue  that  uncoffin*d  corse  I 
May  the  keen  anguish  of  thy  suppliant,  force 


I 
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JP^A  way  into  thine  heart —  that  I  may  lie 

Fillow'd  on  his  pale  turf — (in  murmurs  hoarse 
The  cold  winds  chaunting;  his  drear  lullaby) 
And  with  expiring  flowers  breathe  out  my  latest 
sigh !  " 

"  Yes  ! — Can  the  Sultan  tears  like  thine  resist  ? 

Go — he  will  give  thee  all  thy  prayers  can  ask- 
But  not  the  dead  Greek's  withering  turf^  1  wist ! 

Go— in  the  sun  of  royal  favour  bask. 

Sure,  thou  liast  charms  to  spare  the  conjurer's 

task  ! 

Charms  to  which  sovereigns  of  the  earth  may  crouch ! 

And  shall  pretence  of  sorrow  pleasure  mask^ 
And  such  affection  for  a  grave  avouch  ? 
Thy  lord,  luxurious  girl^  ]  provides  a  softer  couch  1 

*'  Those  eyes  that  wander  through  their  silky  fringe 

In  timid  fawnlike  wildness — (with  fleet  light 
So  have  I  seen  the  moon  her  halo  tinge) 

And  like  the  blanch'd  e^^  »  which  the  sands  from 
sight 

Half-hide,  that  bosom's  palpitating  white — 
Tresses,  like  dates  that  cluster  in  the  shade 

Of  their  own  palms — O  say,  could  thrones  requite 
One  smile  amid  such  beauties  (slily  said 
The  sorcerer!  one  coy  glance  from  so  divine  a  maid  ? 

"  Yet  f  will  aid  thee.     Shew  his  last  left  track — 
Tell  me,  where  last  his  accents  to  thine  ear 

Made  music  ;  and  my  art  shall  conjure  back 
Thy  lover's  corse !     And  sweet  upon  his  bier 
Shall  drop  the  living  balsam  of  thy  tear  !" 

The  maiden  look'd  affiance  through  her  woe. 
Too  credulous,  nor  mark*d  Alashtar*s  leer  5 

Ah  !  little  heeding,  that  she  dealt  a  blow 

To  hasten  Csesar*s  doom,  and  lay  Byzantium  low  ! 

*  Images  often  occarriog  in  the  poetry  of  the  Arabians. 
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Some  are   there,   whom   the   red-crotis  zeal  hath 
sweird 

To  heroes-bothers,  with  court  faTotirs  drunk ! 
But  soon  their  spirits,  or  by  earth  impell'd 

Or  heaven,  shall  pass  away — a  headless  trunk 

Each  body !    Sinking — with  the  city  sunk. 
Ere  one  shall  re-assert  his  hciitage, 

The  warrior  shall  wax  wanton  in  the  monk, 
The  sluggard  prelate  in  the  soldier  rage. 
And  hermits  hail  hazard,  and  sceptre  grace  the 


"  Emblem  of  patience,  the  meek  Nazarene 
May  mete  out  time  in  penftential  shrift. 

Whilst  on  his  quiet  countenance  are  seen 

Pardon  and  Peace !    Our  bloodhot  blades  we  lift — 
In  gasps  no  sparing,  and  in  groans  no  thrift. 

After  the  last  groan,  peace — if  death  be  such  ! 
From  stage  to  stage  of  dying  may  ye  shift — 

The  fiery  thirst,  the  ice  with  instant  touch 

I'hat  curdles   up   the   heart,  and   AzmeFs   ireful 
clutch  !'• 

Ere  twice  ten  hours — Calirrhos,  unatiash*d 

Ran   through  the  severing   audience — yet   with 
stem 

Half-6napp*d,  a  lily  by  the  winter  wash*d ! 
'^  Alashtar  1  to  whose  power  compared,  we  deein 
Of  mean  account  Golconda's  choicest  gem, 

Theon*s  poor  relics  may  thy  pity  save  ! 
Obeisant  do  I  kiss  thy  garment's  hem  I 

O  snatch  from  dire  pollution — snatch  the  brave ! 

Alas  !  I  ask  not  life — I  only  ask  a  grave ! 

"  Upon  the  brink  of  desperation's  gulf 
Tottering,  I  turn  me  to  my  last  resource  ! 

PWm  the  ffell  raven-^ftt)m  the  mangling  wolf, 
O  rescue — rescue  that  uncoffin'd  corse  \ 
May  the  keen  anguish  of  thy  suppliant,  force 


t 
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JP-A  way  into  thine  heart —  that  1  may  lie 

Pillow'd  on  hid  pale  turf — (in  murmurs  hoarse 
I    The  cold  winds  chaunting:  his  drear  lullaby) 
'    And  with  expiring  flowers  breathe  out  my  latest 
sigh !  " 

*'  Yes  ! — Can  the  Sultan  tears  like  thine  resist  ? 

Go— he  will  give  thee  all  thy  prayers  can  ask— - 
But  not  the  dead  Greek's  withering  turf^  1  wist ! 

Go— in  the  sun  of  royal  favour  bask. 

Sure,  thou  hast  charms  to  spare  the  conjurer's 

task  ! 

Charms  to  which  sovereigns  of  the  earth  may  crouch ! 

And  shall  pretence  of  sorrow  pleasure  mask» 
And  such  afifection  for  a  grave  avouch  ? 
Thy  lord,  luxurious  girl^  provides  a  softer  couch  ! 

*'  Those  eyes  that  wander  through  their  silky  fringe 

In  timid  fawnlike  wildness — (with  fleet  light 
So  have  I  seen  the  moon  her  halo  tinge) 

And  like  the  blanch'd  e^  ••  which  the  sands  from 
sight 

Half-hide,  that  bosom's  palpitating  white — 
Tresses,  like  dates  that  cluster  in  the  shade 

Of  their  own  palms — O  say,  could  thrones  requite 
One  smile  amid  such  beauties  (slily  said 
The  sorcerer)  one  coy  glance  from  so  divine  a  maid  ? 

•'  Yet  f  will  aid  thee.     Shew  his  last  left  track — 
Tell  me,  where  last  his  accents  to  thine  ear 

Made  music ;  and  my  art  shall  conjure  back 
Thy  lover's  corse !     And  sweet  u|i«>n  his  bier 
Shall  drop  the  living  balsam  of  thy  tear  !'* 

The  maiden  look'd  afl^nce  through  her  woe. 
Too  credulous,  nor  niark'd  Alashtar*s  leer  5 

Ah  !  little  heeding,  that  she  dealt  a  blow 

To  hasten  Caesar's  doom,  and  lay  Byzantium  low  ! 

*  Images  oftan  occnrriiig  in  the  poetry  of  the  Anbians. 
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CANTO  THE  SIXTH. 

The  Fall  of  Constantinople  represented  in  vision  to 
CoNSTANTiNE,  and  the  Restoration  of  the  City 
and  of  ail  Greece  to  the  Christians. 

'<  O  Massacre  !  thy  work  the  demon  Islam  speeds  ! 

White  all  the  plain,  with  Islam  turbans  white  ! 
The  foam  see  scattering  from  a  thousand  steeds  1  '* 

The  cry  was  from  illusion  or  affright : 

The  alarmist  Fancy  had  deceived  the  sight; 
To  terror's  ear  the  hostile  bucklers  ring. 

And  summon  up  the  phantoms  of  the  night, 
As  to  the  mother's  breast  scared  infants  cling. 
And  rustles  to  the  wife  the  wild-eyed  vulture's  wing. 

Their  Caesar's  will  the  impatient  Greeks  await. 
The  close  battalion  and  the  prancing  troop. 

Their  long  spears  bristling  at  the  palace-gate  ; 
The  presence  of  the  Prince,  their  surest  prop  -, 
The  awakening  watchword — "  In  yon  cross  our 
hope  !'• 

And  priests  and  matrons  had  the  portals  pass'd  ; 
And  midst  the  imperial  Court  a  various  groupe 

Their  glances  to  the  high  balcony  cast. 

And,  as  life's  flitting  breathy  each  trembling  shadow 
chased. 

Ah !  what  a  spectacle !  the  mute  amaze  -, 
The  dubious  look  -,  the  half-confiding  air 

Of  stripling  feebleness;  the  haggard  gaze 
As  from  a  frenzied  soul ;  the  stony  stare  ^ 
The  arrested  step  j  the  statue  of  despair  5 

The  laugh  delirious,  and  the  sudden  start  -, 
And,  flinging  self  aside,  compassion's  care  -, 

And  the  cold  tremour  creeping  to  the  heart. 

Whilst  meeting  eyes  would  say :  "  We  part,  for  ever 
part ! " 
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Their  chief  some  moments  to  unruffled  thought 
(Now  that  St.  Sophia  to  the  menaced  blow 

Had  reconciled  his  spirit)  would  fain  devote. 
Yet  for  the  fight  his  charger  neigh'd  below, 
Caparison'd  and  sleek  and  like  the  snow, . 

High  Safad :  Nor  Arabia  boasts  a  fire 

More  6erce — a  mane  of  more  exuberant  flow : 

But  Heaven*s  own  lightnings  perish  in  their  ire. 

And  in  their  loftiest  flights  the  intrepid  oft  expire. 

Harrass*d  by  all  the  many-featured  day 

(Firm  as  he  was)  into  the  unconscious  trance 
He  sinks.     As  powers  invisible  portray,* 

Before  him,  mimic  fleets  and  armies  dance  ; 

Till  now  more  clear,  lance  quivers  after  lance, 
And  whizzes  many  a  visionary  ball, 

And  turbans  glimmer  round,  and  corselets  glance. 
Till  now  distincter  quakes  the  city-wall. 
And  breaches  wider  yawn,  and  smouldering  frag- 
ments fall. 

Dire  was  the  conflict.     Torrents  from  the  foss, — 

Blood-torrents  from  a  struggling, shivering  heap — 
Ran  from  the  slaughtered  Moslems  !     And  across 

Their  corses,  like  the  surges  of  the  deep, 

A  Janissary  band  appeared  to  sweep, 
Flying  before  an  Othman's  darkling  face  ! 

He,  mighty  warrior  !  kenn*d  the  ram  pi  re  steep  -, 
And,  as  he  seem'd  to  scorn  the  towers  of  Thrace, 
ScowFd  on  each  feeble  fort,  and  grasp'd  his   iron 
mace. 

And  then  a  swart  gigantic  figure  seiz'd 
A  fractured  f)arapet,  and  backwards  fell — 

(The  sovereign's  veins  a  chill  of  horror  freezed) 
And  countless  squadrons  with  a  deafening  yell 
(For  sound  is  heard  where  Fancy  weaves  her  spell) 

*  A  moment  might  be  an  age  of  dreams  or  visions.     Those 
who  dream,  know  this  from  experience. 
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After  the  pause  of  one  terrific  halt. 

Rush  on,  the  vacillating  Greeks  repel, 
And,  (all  as  up  the  ascent  the  hot  assault 
They  press)  through  sulphured  chasms — o*er  blazing 
bastions  vault. 

The  fiercest  sank  ;  the  haughtiest  were  unhelm*d  ^ 
The  assailer  and  the  assaifd  promiscuous  lay. 

SlackenM  the  turban-strength  was  half  o  erwhe1m*d, 
When  springing  from*  the  '  subterraneous  way,* 
The  gaunt  Alashtar  waked  the  battle-bray  ] 

And  fiends  i>oured  forth,  as  if  her  S|>awn  of  guilt 
£artb*s  central  caverns  had  cast  up  to  day  ! 

He  stamps  the  blood  of  fiiith  and  valour  spilt : 

His  fired  eye-sockets  glare,  and  drips  his  poniard-hilt. 

Hard  by  a  chief  f  in  chalybs  cased,  opposed 
The  foe*s  irruption  from  a  recent  breach. 

But  fied  in  agony,  ere  round  him  closed 
The  assailants,  writhing  as  if  caldron-])itch 
Flametl  through  his  entrails.     Plausible  in  speech 

Oft  had  he  raiFdi  at  dastards,  scofiTd  and  sneer'd, 
Yet,  like  a  stricken  stag,  he  sought  the  beach ; 

And,  though  the  Monarch's  warning  voice  he  heard, 

Flew  recreant  from  the  walls^  and  shrieking  disap- 
peared. 

And  now  a  royal  Greek,  with  hands  outstretch*d. 

His  men  essay*d  to  rally,  left  alone ; 
Now  for  a  moment  menaced  ;  now  beseech*d 

The  gathering  troo|)s  with  supplicating  tone. 

"  O  Safad  I  '*  cried  the  Sovereign,  woe-begone  ! 
Snorting,  his  lord  through  broken  ranks  he  bore. 

And  staggering  from  a  death-shot,  heaved  a  groan  1 
I'he  phantom  king,  dispurplerl,  smear*d  with  gore. 
Forsaken,  sank  away — sank  to  be  seen  no  more. 

*  Under  the  walls  of  the  city, 
t  Jaitiniani-^ee  Gibbon. 
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Then  through  razed  streets^  as  floods  foam  over  flax 

Or  shepheixi-fold,  the  Moslems  dash'd  amain  3 
And  the  sword  shiver  d>  smoked  the  battle-axe, 

Smok*d  far  and  near,  as  glutted  with  the  slain. 

Then  rose  St.  Sophia's  violated  fane  3 
And  husbands,  sires,  and  sons  of  every  age. 

And  lovely  damsels,  link*d  in  one  long  chain, 
And  er mined  nobles,  and  the  prelate  sage^ 
Down  the  broad  aisle  bewailed  the  heartless  vassalage. 

Yet,  though  their  '  souls  the  iron  entered/  moans 
.From  captive  kings  were  not  enough  to  sate 

Barbaric  vengeaiice.     Srain*d  the  f«avemento8tones 
£*en  with  the  blood  of  sucklings,-— early,  late. 
At  midday,  at  midnight,  could  nought  abate 

The  sabre-fury  !     Thrice  the  sun  arose. 

And  setting  saw  the  nithless  work  of  Fate  !-^ 

The  dying  shrieks  that  scared  the  evening-close, 

Play*d  round  the  Sultan  s  eais  and  luirdhim  to  repose. 

Yes  1  from  the  city  all  the  mingled  cries 
To  the  cam])  wafted,  minister*d  delight. 

More  soothing  than  the  zephyrs  gentlest  sighs ! 
And  startled  by  the  desultory  flight 
Of  birds  that  flew  above  in  wild  afijight. 

He  rose,  and  strait  his  pillow  wooed  again. 
And  haird  the  sympathies  of  such  a  night ! 

The  dogs,  compassionating  human  pain. 

In  troo[)S  howl'd  o'er  the  Helds,  and  headk>ng  sought 
the  main  ! 

Then  floated  the  wide  palace  fidl  in  view  : — 
But  where  the  features  of  one  faithful  Greek  ? 

The  Hall  of  Audience  had  a  charnel  hue-— 
And  a  low  sound,  from  wasting  sorrow  weak, 
(Was  it  from  lost  Calirrhoe  ?)  seem'd  to  break  ! 

Methougiht,  already  had  the  spider  hung, 
(Safety  in  such  a  solitude  to  seek) 

Its  dark  webs^  the  deserted  walls  along, 

And  in  the  desolate  towers  the  owl  her  watchsong 
sung ! 
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And  hark !  thro*  hall  and  gallery,  chamber,  court, 

A  rush  of  trepidation  ! — Who  is  He  ? 

The  proud  plumes,  as  to  kiss  the  turrets,  sport 

]a  air !     And  lo  !  he  rides  full  royally  ! 

The  bearers  of  the  armorial  ensignry. 
All  horror-struck,  unsteady  in  their  tread, 

Reel  to  and  fro  amidst  a  purple  sea  ! 
And  is  it  not  enough  that  seas  are  shed, 
And  conquest  roots  her  flags  in  mountains  of  the 
dead? 

Ah  no  !  St.  Sophia  swims  again  to  sight— 

The  sultan,  in  carousal,  far  within. 
Here  gives  a  young  Greek  to  his  fair  one,  bright 

In  maiden  beauty,  whilst  her  blushes  win 

From  grisly  Pashas  round,  the  gaze,  the  grin  ! 
Stabbed — in  an  instant  stabb'd,  the  victims  fall  I 

The  banquets  end  in  blood,  as  they  begin  ! 
And  couples  are  dragg'd  forth,  'till  over  all, 
£*en  where  the  viands  fume,  is  cast  the  trembling 
pall.* 

Then,  in  its  torpor! fie  folding  blank. 
As  Chaos  did  Oblivion  wrapp  the  whole  -, 

Till,  after  years  had  lapsed,  a  prospect  dank 
Dilated  3  like  a  spectre  s  sombre-stole, 
A  huge  mass,  with  no  animating  soul ! 

The  dense  dull  mist  from  off  the  tide  of  time^ 
The  cloudy  volume,  that  appeared  to  roll. 

Whilst    thraldom   quenched    the   fire-clad  thought 
sublime. 

Disclosed  a  store  of  grief,  disclosed  a  store  of  crime. 

And  Constantine  now  saw  the  scene  expand 
As  into  time  and  space  shot  rapid  light ! 

Long  ages  were  unlock'd  at  his  command ! 
And  Greece,  from  Hsemus  beyond  Taurus  height — 
All  Greece — all  Asia  swam  before  his  sight ! 

*  These  circumstances  are  omitted  by  Gibbon  ;    but  Eton 
seems  to  give  credit  to  tbem.     See  Eton,  pp.  145,  146 — from 
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And  emerald  seas  with  sunny  hies  embost ; 

Here  craggs  from  thunder  molten ;  caverns  white ; 
And  spiry  groves,  and  mountains  glazed  with  frost  ^ 
And  there  receding  clifife,  in  purpled  azure  lust. 

Far  o'er  the  riches  of  the  imperial  realm^ 

Tho*  meads  and  warbling  woods  with  sweet  accord 
Breathed  airs  of  dalliance ;  yet  did  slavery  whelm 

Its  habitants  with  horroi-s  of  their  lord  ! 

In  each  soft  scene  though  Pleasure  had  her  hoard  -, 
Yet,  not  so  cheerless  was  the  untravel'd  waste. 

Or  torrent  that  whirl'd  down  the  glenrock  roar'd. 
And  say,  where,  where  the  monuments  that  gi*aced 
The  sculptors  peerless  art,  the  architects  pure  taste  ? 

Ah  !  marking  tyranny's  remorseless  march, 

Eist  each  &ir  work  where  Taste  and  Genius  view*d 

Each  brilliant  frieze,  each  finely-chisel'd  arch. 
Each  statue  (from  the  mass  her  artists  hew'd) 
Shaped  into  life — were  all  their  glories  strew*d 

Around  ;  and  died  away  in  every  gale 

Voices,  that  utter'd  in  desponding  mood  3 

"  FaU'o  Athens !  shall  not  Marathon  avail 

To  rouse  thy  drooping  soul — to  link  the  warrior- 
mail  ?  •• 

Still  though  its  blooms  the  silver  olive  spread. 

Still  flourishing  beneath  Minerva's  towers  j 
Unfading  though  Hymettus  rear'd  his  head. 

Pouring  wild  fragrance  from  spontaneous  bowers ; 

Though  murmuring  from  his  aromatic  flowers 
The  honey-bee  still  bore  the  precious  spoil  ; 

Yet  there,  where  lagged  the  despot's  lurid  houri;. 
Lethargic  Plenty  gleamed  a  languid  smile, 
And  eyed  the  suffering  slave,  and  triumph 'd  in  his 
toil. 

Kicault.  Voltaire  (see  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of 
Nations)  vindicates  Mahomet  from  the  calumnies  of  Cardinal 
Isidore  and  others. 
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Though  arime,  where  lorn  Ilyssus  oeas*d  to  glide. 

The  iribute  of  a  sigh  to  Flalo  paid  5 
Though  some  etil)  cherishM  ihe  supernal  pride 

Tliat  screenM  from  vulgar  gaze  Lyceum's  shade, 

And  rov*d  where  once  with  Epicurus  play*d 
The  biue-ey'd  Pleasures  and  their  melting  queen  ; 

Or  bade  the  Porch  their  aspirations  aid  5 — 
How  soon,  to  demons  muttering,  intervene 
Murder  and  midnight  lust  and  ignorance  obscene. 

But  wider  to  the  Sovereign's  fancy  spreads 

His  favourite  terrace ;  cradling  woods  embrown 

The  bourne,  and  hills  familiar  lift  their  heads  ; 
Where  late  (for  others  welfare,  not  his  own) 
With  no  bold  grasp  he  spannM  the  jiroffer'd  crown. 

Nigh  Sparta's  walls  tfie  Monareh  seemVI  to  stray, 
Picturing,  Leonidas !  thy  rugged  frown. 

There,  where  Eurotas  tlash'd  the  indignant  spray, 

To  blades  before  unknown,*  and  urged  her  moaning 
way. 

What  thotigh  Arcadia  blush  to  every  breeze. 
And  Maenalus  weave  the  luxury  of  its  shades. 

As  if  old  Pan  beneath  his  noonday  trees 

Yet  slumberM  j  though  Cyilene  o'er  the  glades 
Her  oak-glooms  dee[ien,  where  the  choral  maids 

Hail'd  the  wing'd  god  of  laughing  Maia  born  ? 
Who  now  with   rose-hues  wreathes  the  bowl  ? 
Who  braids 

His  sword  with  myrtles  ?     Pipes  to  cheerful  morn 

The  shepherd  ?    Is  not  joy  of  all  its  sunbeams  shorn  ? 

Still  in  the  genial  Isles  was  nurs'd  the  fire^ 
The  fire  of  enterprise,  to  illumine  Greece  ; 

Those  ancient  Isles,  wh^re  fancy  would  inspire 
Songs  of  palestral  palms  and  letter'd  peace. 
And  bid  the  sufferer's  griefs  a  moment  cease, 

•   The  Turkish  wjymiur  has  •  remarkable  blade,  differing 
from  all  the  ancient  weapons  of  war. 
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Still  shadowing  out  her  Hector  and  her  Troy^ 

Her  godlike  Theseus^  and  her  Golden  Fleece-— 
A  Hector  every  sire  !  and  etery  boy 
Blithe  ias  lulus  triptp'd— all  snatch'd  '  a  fearful  joy/ 

O !  if  a  new  Anacreon  seize  the  lyre, 

Eliciting  from  every  living  string 
The  music  of  young  Bacchus^  and  Desire, 

To  thrill  the  reveTleis  with  a  rapturous  sting. 

Now  ceasing  to  his  neighbours  of  the  ring 
Resign  the  mastery  o*er  extatic  sound  ;-:- 

Stol'n  are  the  festive  moments  that  may  wing 
Their  airy  flight !     To  sabres  clashing  round, 
The  death^cord  and  the  drug,  shall  Love  or  Pleasure 
bound  ? 

Changed  is  the  vision*d  scene.     A  radiance  streams. 

As  its  roof  opens,  o*er  a  cedar*d  room  3 
ho,  a  fair  groupe  conspicuous  in  the  beams : 
Their  silver  distaffs  glitter  through  the  dome  5 
Unveil'd  the  clustering  locks,  the  virgin-bloom. 
Unchecked  the  pantings  of  the  living  snow  : 

They  laugh,  they  languish  o*er  the  fervid  loom- 
Alas  !  how  reckless  of  the  coming  blow. 
The  homage  hiding  shame,  the  smile  that  heralds  woe  ! 

Lord  of  that  mansion,  if  some  liberal  Greek, 

Heaven's  blessings  round  him  unsuspecting  pour ; 

With  muffled  oars  glides  by  the  dark  caique. 
And  ruffians,  springing  on  the  hapless  Giaour, 
Chase  joy  and  hope,  and  rifle  all  the  bower ! 

Soft  with  her  velvet  paw  so  steals  unheard 

Where  smiles  the  treachery  of  the  sensual  hour. 

Midst  hills  of  cinnamon,  through  groves  of  nard. 

So  strikes hervictimdead,so strikes  the  prowling  pard. 

O  Scio !  midst  the  desolating  sweep 
Of  massacre  and  flame,  alas  !  *tis  thine 

The  tears  of  very  bitterness  to  weep  ! 
O  Scio,  whilst  the  dressers  of  thy  vine 
Yet  linger,  midst  luxuriance  doom*d  to  pine, 

VOL.  III.  K 
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A  sorer  scourge  than  death  *tis  theirs  to  bear ! 

Thy  mastics  bloom ;  thy  presses  burst  with  wine ! 
Thy  breeze  is  incense  ! — Shall  the  roseate  air 
Still  fan  thee  >     What  art  thou  ?     What,  but  one 
sepulchre  ?  * 

But,  whilst  in  vision  raged  the  turban'd  host. 
Was  there  no  knee  in  fond  devotion  bent^ 

No  eye,  to  mourn  the  mitre  well  nigh  lost  ? 
Had  ravaged  Greece  no  Patriarchy  to  lament 
The  veil  of  heavenly  hope  asunder  rent  ? 

In  listless  slumbers  did  the  priest  recline? 

Whilst  from  the  classic  fatie  were  sighings  sent,—* 

Alas  !  to  deprecate  the  wrath  divine^ 

Did  no  lone  orison  ascend  from  sainted  shrine  ? 

Yes !  there  were  those  in  sacred  wisdom  wise — 

Yes  !  there  were  holy  men  of  high  desert. 
Whose  morning  vows,  whose  evening  sacrifice 

Went  up,  the  breathings  of  a  contrite  heart ! 

But,  where  so  deep  was  hypocritic  art, 
Wiiere  with  the  mass  contention  mingled  leaven. 

The  just  award  could  some  few  firayers  avert  ? 
Was  it  lo  some  few  stedfast  spirits  given, 
(Though  palms  their  meed  might  be)  to  appease 
offended  Heaven  ? 

Smitten  before  their  shattered  altars — curst 

By  Moslems^  where  they  call'd  on  death,  to  close 

Their  mortal  pilgrimage,  as  all  athirst 

For  those  eternal  palms  their  Spirits  arose ; — 
Yon  hallow*d  men  despising  earthly  woes 

To  rank  with  Antioch's  martyrs  calmly  died ! 
Yet  e*en  that  little  boon  (the  pale  repose 

Beneath  the  green  sod)  were  their  trunks  denied. 

Cast  forth  to  the  nightwinds,  that  cleave  the  troubled 
tide. 

•  See  Eton's   Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire;    particularly 
chap.  ix.  where  I  think  the  argument  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
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Fierce  as  his  brands  pursue  the  parted  soul> 

Whilst  Azrael^  all  the  landscape  seem'd  to  scorch, 
And  from  old  Ephesus  to  Istambol 

Fire,  from  Al  Sirat's  floods  each  crackling  church  ; 

An  angel-Spirit  seem*d  to  snatch  the  torch 
Of  ruin  from  the  fiend ! — Serene  and  soft 

A  heavenly  splendour  fill'd  St.  Sophia's  porch  ! 
A  Mufti,  as  the  crescent  waver'd  oft. 
Now  sad  to  Mecca  looked,  now  rais*d  his  eyes  aloft ! 

Then  from  Epirus  (which  nor  sourge  could  tame. 
Nor  scymitar)  to  Antioch  once  its  own. 

Was  peaVd  in  solemn  notes  the  Christianas  name  -, 
And,  from  Thermopylae  to  Macedon, 
Fields  of  proud  worth  a  new  Ulysses  won  ; 

Whilst  Islam  temples  were  on  temples  heap'd  : 
E'en  from  the  tombs  was  torn  the  turban-stone. 

And  the  Lord's  wrath,  which  had  for  ages  slepi. 

Whole  cities  with  the  scythe  of  desolation  swept. 

From  falling  empires  to  fanatic  reigns 

Was  Constantine  thus  trembling,  fluttering  whirld ; 
And  hope  or  anguish  hung  o'er  thrilling  scenes, 

Soothed  by  a  sun-gleam  or  thro*  tempests  hurl'd; 

When  from  an  island  glen,  as  blue  waves  curl  d 
Around  the  atrial  form,  he  saw  emerge 

A  Spirit  with  lambent  rainbows  all  impearKd, 
And  stand  on  tiptoe  on  a  cliff's  dim  verge. 
And  gild  from  glittering  plumes,  far  gild  the  placid 
surge. 

The  angel  on  a  wreath  of  mist  drew  nigh, 

Look'd  heavenly  love,  and  said  or  seem'd  to  say: 

^'  Mourn  not,  O  Prince,  thy  earthly  destiny. 
With  martyrs  to  thy  glory  snatch'd  awayi 
Thou  shalt  not  witness  the  disastrous  sway 

Greeks  from  Turkish  tyranny,   is  unanswerable.     See  also  chap. 
V.  at  pp.  146,  146. 

*  Azrael,  the  angel  of  destrnction.  The  bridge  of  Al-SIrat — 
a  slender  filament,  slight  as  the  gossamer,  trembliug  over  Hootls 
of  everlasting  fire. 
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Of  those  whose  paths  are  darkness.    Pride  and  strife 

Shut  from  thy  froward  race^  shut  out  the  day  : 
Feuds,  rancorous  feuds,  among  thy  people  rife 
Poison  the  etherial  fount  whence  fiow  the  streams  of 
life. 

''  Thou  shalt  not  witness  those  portentous  storms-^ 

The  havoc  ravaging  thy  towns — the  stroke 
Disfeaturing  the  Creator's  fairest  forms  r 

Thou  shalt  not  witness  that  infernal  smoke  ! 

Caird  by  the  Omnipotent  (the  Angel  spoke,* 
Shuddering)   His  four  sore   judgments  from    the 
abyss 

To  smite  a  guilty  generation  broke ! 
And  Peace  greets  Righteousness  with  holy  kifcs 
No  more — where   Hatred  scowls^  and  Fraud  and 
Faction  hiss ! 

**  Woe — woe  on  earth  !  I  hear  the  trumpet  sound. 

Woe,  woe  !     I  see  the  shedding  of  men*s  blood  I 
Let  loose  are  the  four  angels  which  lay  bound 

In  that  great  river — in  Euphrates*  flood ! 

And  horsemen — who  shall  count  the  nnHtitude  ? 
Their  breastplates  brimstone  !  Every  horse — his  head 

The  lion's  !     Writhing  like  the  viperous  brood 
His  scaly  tail,  and  spreading — far  to  spread — 
Flame  issues  from  each  mouth — with  Heave a'»  own 
vengeance  red. 

**  Thy  suffering  city — they  shall  eat  the  bread 

Of  tears — and  at  the  hand  of  God,  the  cup 
Of  trembling — they  shall  drink  the  cup  they  dread — 

The  very  dregs — the  dregs  shall  they  drink  up  ! 

Nor  shall  the  fury  that  is  gone  forth,  stop, 
Till  all  thy  judges — all  thy  princes  faint 

In  every  street — till  all  thy  nobles  drop  ! 
Till  rise  from  each  lone  house  the  widow's  plaint  5 
Nor  indignation  spare  the  Apostle  nor  the  Saint ! 

*  See  Ezekiel  xiv.  21,  and  the  Rerelations  x.  1. 
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''  Lo !  for  a  little  season  must  it  be  ! 

Saith  thy  Redeemer — saith  the  Lord !     My  face 
Yet  a  short  moment  have  1  hid  from  thee. 

Land  of  my  people — of  my  chosen  race ! 

O  wait  awhile^  my  goodness  shall  not  cease : 
The  adamantine  mountains  shall  decay. 

And  the  hills  melt,  and  none  shall  know  their  place ; 
Though  never  shall  my  mercies  fade  away^ 
But  shine,  the  light  of  life,  to  everlasting  day. 

*'  Lo !  wafted  from  the  islands  of  the  blest. 
The  tidings  of  salvation  shall  come  forth, 

Like  Gilead^s  balm  my  healing  from  the  West, 
And  faithfulness — my  buckler — from  the  North  < 
Then,  midst  the  lying  wonders  of  the  earth. 

Then  shall  in  shame  Mohammed  hide  his  head, 
And  all  shall  curse  the  base  impostor's  birth  ; 

As  He,  by  whose  right  arm  the  dragon  bled. 

Shall  slay  the  miurderous  beast  in  Yathreb's  venom 
bred. 

'*  Then  ringing  shall  the  voice  of  melody 
£cho  from  bower  to  bower>  from  vale  to  vale ; 

Fiom  every  habitation  sorrow  flee^ 

And  Health  and  Peace  and  Joy  the  righteous  hall  ^ 
And  springs  of  living  waters  never  fail. 

And  the  iign-aloes  fling  their  shadows  there ! 
Then  Sharon's  rose  shall  incense  every  gale  ; 

And  the  great  Shepherd  in  his  arms  shall  bear 

The  lambs  of  Israel's  flock,  his  own  peculiar  care !  *' 
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THE  FOURTH  OF  MARCH.* 
1813. 

March  !  how  mild  thy  genial  houns^ 

Soft  azure  9kies,  and  gilded  showers ; 

The  bbze  of  lights,  the  deepening  shfide. 

Tints  that  flush  the  cloud  and  fade ; 

Now  the  young  wheat's  transient  gleam. 

Where  sunfiis,  chasing  shadows,  stream  5 

Now  in  quick  eSulgeoce  seen. 

On  yonder  slope  its  sparkling  green ; 

And,  sprinkled  o'er  the  mossy  mouldy 

Crocuses,  like  drops  of  goki  $ 

And  the  lent-lily*s  paler  yellow 

Where  JBowers  the  asp  and  waters-willow  $ 

And  the  polyanthus,  fair 

Its  hues,  as  t>ath*d  in  summer  air  -, 

And  the  white  violets,  that  just  peep. 

And,  shelterd  by  the  rosemary,  sleep ; 

Bursting  lilacs,  and  beoeath 

Currant-buds,  that  freshly  breathe 

The  first  spring*scent,  light  gooseberry  leaves 

With  which  the  obtrusive  ivy  weaves 

Its  verdure  dark — this  day,  tho*  late 

Cut  off,  to  meet  a  cruel  fate-^ 

*  This,  and  the  91%  foUowiog  poems,  are  from  ''  Floml  Offer- 
ings,'* of  which  a  few  copies  onJy  were  prioted,  io  honour  of  the 
Rojal  Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall ;  whose  6rst  QMetiog  was 
held  at  Truro,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1 832. 
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The  cherry  spray,  that  purpling  glows. 
And,  full  of  leaf,  the  hedge-row  rose ; 
On  this  south  wall  the  peach-bloom  pale, 
Where  huddles  many  a  clustering  snail ; 
And  round  the  trunk  of  yon  hoar  tree. 
Here  and  there,  a  humming  bee 
That  wanders  to  the  sunny  nook. 
Or  seeks,  hard  by,  the  glittering  brook  5 
The  black-bird*s  trill,  and  every  lay 
That  warbling  wild  love,  dies  away  5 
And  on  each  ash  and  elm*s  gray  crest^ 
Cawing  rooks,  that  frame  the  nest 
Anew,  or  with  parental  care 
Their  cradles  worn  by  time  repair ; 
And  lambs  that  o*er  the  meadow,  brbk, 
Tug  at  the  teat,  and  run  and  frisk ; 
These^  this  moment,  meet  my  eyes. 
Or  my  charmed  ear  surprise — 
Sounds  that  melt,  and  sights  that  seem 
To  wave  o*er  winter  like  a  dream. 

Yet,  ere  in  recent  brightness  born. 
The  moon  shall  fill  her  silver  horn. 
Clear  as  now  we  hail  the  rays 
Where  evening*s  crimson  vest  decays ; 
Yet  shall  thy  storm,  impetuous  March  ! 
In  blackness  shroud  the  etherial  arch. 
Sweep  those  dewy  meads  serene, 
And  rifle  all  this  garden-scene  5 
Yet,  if  bloom  the  vermeil  peach, 
Tawny-leav*d  we  mark  the  beech! 
Yes !  but  yester-morn,  were  driven 
Veiling  the  refulgent  heaven. 
What  numerous  starlings  down  the  waste 
As  when  howPd  the  embattled  blast ! 
Then,  shall  we  not,  my  Mart  !  seize 
Fleeting  pleasures,  such  as  these  ? 
Scar'd  by  winds  and  rushing  rain. 
Will  Spring  visit  us  again  ? 
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Are  we  sure^  when  floods  subside, 

Thb  amber  stream  shall  dimpling  glide^ 

And  again  so  softly  steal 

Thro*  floral  tufts^  to  yonder  dale  ? 

May  not>  where  icebolts  cease  to  beat. 

The  young  shoots  droop  in  summer-heat  5 

Scantier  creep  the  languid  rill. 

And  the  vocal  bowers  be  still  ? 

Then^  let  us  ravish,  ere  it  fly. 
Bliss  so  fugitive,  so  coy ; 
Muse  on  each  colour's  opening  glow> 
Trace  the  blossoms  as  they  blow ; 
Listen  to  the  choral  grove. 
And  drink  the  soul  of  life  and  love ; 
Shall  we  not,  my  Mary  1  seize 
Fketing  pleasures,  such  as  thede[?2 


THE  SNOWDROPS.* 
1829. 

Yet  can  I  the  cold  fancies  brook 

Which  specious  fashion  links  with  taste> 

Whilst  from  this  long-forsaken  nook 
Starts  many  a  dream  of  pleasure  past  ? 

Alas  I  if  smoothing  all  the  slope, 
I  bid  the  sheltering  hedge  lie  low, 

*Tis  but  to  give  an  ampler  scope 
To  that  dark  wind,  our  dreaded  foe. 

*  A  deceased  sister  and  myself  had  pleasure  in  a  little  garden 
which  from  long  desertion  was  overgrown  with  briars  and  bram- 
bles, and  groond-ivy.  But  our  hedgerow  nook  retained  its  pe- 
culiar feature,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty  years.  The 
snowdrop  was  here  our  favourite  flower.  That  the  trace  of  a 
snowdrop,  however,  or  of  any  other  flower  was  here  discoverable, 
I  could  not  conceive.  Yet  here  I  found  a  tufi  of  snowdrops  in 
January  18S9. 
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But,  whether  the  drear  eddying  West, 
Or  Boreas  howl  or  grimly  sleep  -, 

A  tenderer  feeling  shall  arrest 
The  leveller^s  unrelenting  sweep. 

Oh  !  relic  of  a  Sister  s  bower 
Of  all  its  blooms  so  rudely  shorn. 

Where  oft  we  wooed  the  fragrant  hour 
At  evening  close  or  break  of  morn ; 

Where  light  the  warbler  of  the  glen 
Nestled  or  sung,  no  longer  shy ; 

Nor  heeded  our  protected  wren 

The  jealous  redbreast  rustling  nigh ; 

Where  hyacinths,  the  hedge  beneath. 
And,  midst  its  briars  above,  blue  bells 

And  honeysuckles  loved  to  breathe 
Pure  incense  from  their  dulcet  cells  : 

And  e*en,  as  now,  where  sharp  the  blast 
Shook  from  the  sprays  a  glittering  shower 

Of  icicles,  the  spot  we  traced 
To  spy  out  the  first  infant  flower. 

And  is  it  so  ?    Midst  moss  and  fern, 
(Sure,  'tis  illusion  mocks  my  sight !) 

Shall  my  dim  eyes  again  discern-— 
Type  of  her  soul— their  virgin  white  ? 

But,  are  ye.  Snowdrops !  sprung  from  those 
(To  pensive  memory,  oh  !  how  dear) 

Once  clustering—cradled  amid  snows. 
Sweet  heralds  of  the  purpling  year ! 

Say,  are  ye  to  the  awakened  gaze 
Of  fond  affection  kindly  given. 

To  bring  back  my  departed  days. 
Or  lingering  still,  or  dropt  firotu  Heaven  } 
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Not  pearls  for  so  divine  a  gift— 

The  pearls  of  Onnuz — would  I  take  ! 

And  lo !  the  pleading  eye  they  lift ! 
«  Preserve  us  for  a  sister*^  sake !  ** 

Yes  ! — by  that  lucid  sense^  that  voice — 
Its  every  cadence  treasur*d  here — 

Her  hymns  that  bade  my  heart  rejoice — 
Her  evei7  smile — her  every  tear — 

By  every  prayer  her  life  to  save. 
When  sinking  in  the  arms  of  death— 

By  all  the  sighs  which  o*er  her  grave 
Were  heav'd,  as  pale  I  gasp*d  for  breath ; 

Oh  !  by  the  kindling  hope  to  spare 
Ib  realms,  where  sorrow  hath  no  lot> 

Her  everlasting  love,  1  swear 
That  I  will  shield  this  sacred  spot 

Till  palsy  grasp  each  trembling  limb, 
With  Faith  aspiring  to  the  skies, 

And  holy  Peace — the  "  cherubim** 
To  guard  my  little  Paradise !  * 

*  1  had  constdered  the  above  as  merely  an  effusion  of  haicy  and 
feeling ; — ^not  at  all  aware,  that  snowdrops  could  have  existed  so 
long  in  the  ground — upwards  of  sixty  years,  till  in  the  Journal  of 
a  Naturalist  I  read  the  following  :  **  The  snowdrop  remains  the 
only  memorial  of  man  and  his  labours,  a  melancholy  flower;  re- 
mindbg  us  of  some  deserted  dwelling,  a  family  oone,  a  hearth 

THAT  SMOKES  NO  MORS  !  *' 
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PURAL  SCENERY. 

From  amber  clouds  as  Hesper  bright 
Mingled  with  the  morning  light, 
Sweet  May  !  I  saw  thy  orient  blush  ! 
And  lo !  that  crimson  flush 

0*cr  wave  and  rock  and  cavern  riv'n. 
These  dimwood  shades  which  fragrance  breathe 
Fresh  as  they  kiss  the  sod  beneath. 
The  daisied  mead^  its  glittering  dews, 
A  bliss  so  pure  effuse, 

I  cry— It  is  almost  a  Heaven  ! 

The  lime's  young  foliage  ;  green  and  red 
Sycamores,  that  soon  shall  spread 
Their  broader  leaves  -,  and  richly  brown, 
Yon  oak's  aspiring  crown  -, 

The  vigorous  chesnut  that  hath  thriven 
Sustain*d  by  my  assiduous  care. 
Waving  its  hyacinths  in  air ; 
And  kindling  far  down  yonder  combe. 
The  blaze  of  apple- bloom — 

Oh  !  doth  not  this  resemble  Heaven  ? 

There,  twinkling  from  her  dizzy  height 
Soars  the  lark,  nor  dreads  the  kite ; 
With  hawthorn  deck*d  see  Susan's  pail : 
^        And  now  the  wheels  I  hail, 

Crashing  and  crazed,  which  Hodge  had  striven 
To  disengage  where  deep  the  wain 
Had  sunk  amidst  the  hollow  lane. — 
Now  bleating  o*er  the  barley-blade 
The  lambs  that  lawless  stray'd — 
These  rural  sights  and  sounds  are  Heaven 

And  from  that  nook,  my  playful  boys  ! 
Whilst  I  view  your  blameless  joys. 
This  little  fellow,  who  the  cuckoo 
Now  mimics — its  blithe  echo — 
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I  Steal  delight  unmixt  with  leaven  ! 
Now  up  he  starts,  his  brother  jostling. 
And  wild  pursues  the  yellow  gosling. 
Now  laughs,  and  mimics  with  a  bound 
The  colt  that  wantons  round- 
Say,  is  not  this  a  little  Heaven  ? 

And  on  yon  slope  the  Cornflower*8  hue — 
How  he  eyes  their  glowing  blue  5 
Then  stares  with  wonder,  leaps  with  pleasure, 
As  azure  light  on  azure    * 

Mounts  up,  tho*  by  no  zephyr  driven  ! 
They  are,  my  boy  !  gay  butterflies. 
That  woo  the  Cornflowers  ere  they  rise. 
Then  seem  to  mock  their  loves  below. 
And  flutter,  to  and  fro  !— 

To  note  thy  sweet  surprise,  is  Heaven ! 

Thy  quiet  brother,  with  less  bustle 
Feeds  his  flnch  and  warbling  throstle ; 
Tends  his  tame  hare,  and  fits  his  hooks 
For  trout  in  hazy  brooks  ! 

O  may  I  hope  to  be  forgiven 
If  with  my  scampering  boys  I  rove 
In  search  of  nests  thro*  glen  or  grove. 
And  traverse  thorny  brakes  and  bushes. 
Or  banks  o'ergrown  by  rushes — 

If  still  1  deem  such  pleasures — Heaven ! 

My  heart — my  cherish'd  heart  is  glad  ! 
Yet,  through  all  the  conscious  shade, 
A  warning  whisper  seems  to  say 
From  every  trembling  spray  : 

'*  Remember !  thou  art  sixty-seven  ! 
Tho'  scenes  so  fair  thy  fancy  please, 
Yet  can'st  thou  trust  thy  feeble  knees  ? 
To  thee  shall  May's  sweet  morn  restore 

Its  balms perhaps  n<i  more ! 

Thou  must  not  deem  such  pleasures — Heaven." 
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0  read  these  lines.     From  him  who  loves 
The  glenwood  streams  *  they  come — 

From  him  who  wooes  the  quiet  groves. 
And  all  that  sweetens  home. 

When  wintry  blasts  far  murmuring  fling 
The  sear  leaves  down  the  glade, 

1  bid  the  germs  of  purpling  spring 

Foreshow  my  summer-shade. 

If  thro*  the  sylvan  haunts  I  stray, 

I  mark  full  many  a  flower. 
Scattering  new  colours,  every  day — 

Fresh  incense^  every  hour. 

And  here,  where  jasmines  climb,  to  weave 

With  clematis  f  a  screen. 
Thy  faery  pencil,  modest  Eve, 

Shall  trace  my  garden  scene. 

Not  with  that  pink's  ethereal  blush 
Hath  May*s  first  morning  vied. 

Its  vest  as  orient  tinctures  flush 
In  all  its  floral  pride. 

The  bright  nasturtium's  orange  hues 

As  with  the  sunbeams  play  j 
And  lo !  its  fltful  flame  pursues 

The  fainting,  lingering  ray. 


*  Flumlna  amem  sylvasque.— Geor.  II.  v.  486. 
f  **  The  Clematis,  the  favoured  flower. 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin -bower." 

See  *<  Lady  of  the  Lake,*'  C.  X.  stan.  xxvi 
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From  red  to  blue  the  phosphor  Hits, 

*  And  skiras  the  lily-white  j 
And  from  the  yellow  blaze  emits 

A  keen,  yet  quivering  light. 

*Tis  then,  the  sultry  hour  o'erpast, 

Thou  lov'st  to  lift  thy  head. 
My  evening-friend  1  so  calm,  so  chaste> 

Sweet  primrose  of  the  shade  1 

And  I  have  seen  thro*  glimmering  devr 

The  silent  glow-worm  steal. 
And,  one  clear  drop  of  lustre  blue> 

Hang  on  thy  petals  pale. 

O  now  again  thy  placid  eyes 

To  twilight  cool  unclose ! 
So  nmy  I  give,  with  all  its  sighs. 

This  bosom  to  repose. 

Yet,  not  in  self  absorbed  and  lone, 

To  others  I  impart 
The  pleasures  from  reflection  won. 

To  cheer  the  social  heart. 

If  fortune  to  some  mossy  nook 

The  cottage-folk  confine; 
They  cull  their  cresses  from  the  brook, 

Thev  tend  their  rosemarine. 


*  The  following  flowers  have  betn  observed  to  emit  flas!  es> 
mi  ore  or  less  vivid,  in  this  order: 

I.  The  Marigold  (Calendula  Officinalis). 

S.  The  Garden  Nasturtium  (Tropceolum  majus). 

3.  The  Orange  Lily  (Lilium  bi^lliiferum). 

4.  The  African  Marigold  (Tagetes  patula  et  erecta). 

And  the  Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus)  emits  phosphoiic  lights 
See  Darwin's  Bot.  Gar.  Part  II.  pp.  184,  18S* 


VOL.  irr* 
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Far  off,  his  smoke  the  cotter  sees. 

And  quits  the  toilsome  field, 
While,  now  thrice  blest,  his  orchard  trees* 

The  day*s  last  splendours  gild. 

Haply,  his  helpmate,  buxom  Bell, 

Vouchsafes  the  cordial  smile ; 
Her  herbary  she  had  watered  well. 

And  pick'd  her  chamomile. 

For  pottage  savoury  from  the  leek, 

Or  stuffed  with  tasteful  chives, 
He  thanks — with  njore  than  words  can  speak. 

Be  sure-^the  best  of  wives ! 

O  !  in  each  hamlet  may  the  sire. 

The  son — the  duteous  wife. 
All,  not  inemuious,  aspire 

To  such  a  noiseless  f  life. 

From  these,  perhaps  of  humbler  birth. 

We  pass  to  fruitful  grange, 
Where  riches  spring  from  '^  mother  earth,'*  J 

And  herds  o*er  valleys  range. 

Ah  !  happier — ah  !  thrice  happy  thanes,  § 
Whom  Heaven  and  Nature  bless  ; 

If  they  but  knew — still  simple  swains — 
Knew  their  own  happiness;  || 


*  The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  appletrees,  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  is  well  known. 

f  "They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." — Gray's  Elegy. 

:t  'Mn  some  quiet  country  parsonage  (said  the  divine  Hooker) 
may  I  see  God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and 
eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy." — See  a  Letter  of  Hooker 
to  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

§  The  Saxon  thane  seems  to  answer  to  our  wealthier  yeoman. 
II  Sua  si  bona  nurint,  &c. — Gcor.  II. 
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Unmoved  whilst  round  the  nations  rage^ 

Secure  from  guilty  cares,* 
From  youth  if  to  a  green  old  age 

The  homebred  joys  were  theirs  V 

And  ye,  whose  hall  or  bannered  tower 

O'erbrows  the  village  thatch. 
Rejoicing  in  your  wealth  and  power. 

Go  lift  the  poor  man's  latch  : 

Tell  him,  from  his  own  store,  tho*  scant, 

£*en  he  may  good  dispense, 
If  patient  labour  shut  our  want; 

If — a  kind  Providence. 

Tell  him  (and  may  we  pour  in  balm 

Where  worldly  passions  brood) 
That  we  assign  the  fairest  palm 

To  Peace  and  Gratitude  ! 
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Rivals  in  forcing  vegetation  ! 

(A  competition  pleasant) 
I  oflFer  to  your  imitation  > 

The  old  Corycian  peasant. 

In  elder  days  this  swain  did  flourish 

Where  flows  the  black  Galesus ) 
And  bade  its  banks  his  garden  nourish. 

Far  happier  than  a  Croesus  ! 

For  sheep  or  kine  too  poor,  his  ground 

Beneath  his  native  hill,  he 
Planted,  outvying  all  around, 

The  vervain  and  white  lily.f 

*  lofidos  agitans  discnrdia  fratres 
Aut  coDJurato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro,  &c.    Geor.  II. 
•f*  Albaque  circum 

Lilia  verbenasque.  Geor.  lib.  iv.  v.  131. 

X.2 
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If  for  his  story  thou  beseechest, 
I'll  grant  thee  thy  request — hem — 

His  apples  *  were  the  first  and  richest  -, 
His  rose,  the  rose  of  Psestura. 

Without  much  trouble  or  much  cost 

He  reared  the  polyanthus, 
And  e'en  amidst  the  winter's  frost. 

Would  shear  the  soft  acanthus. 

And  so  prolific  his  pear-trees — 

(You  may  cry  out  •'  O  lud !  **) 
He  had — believe  me,  if  you  please — 

A  pear  t  for  every  bud. 

And — what's  of  all  the  greatest  wonder— 

Tm  certain  you  will  grant — 
The  loftiest  elms  X  in  rain  dp  thunder, 

This  peasant  could  transplant ; 

And  plum-trees  §  with  iheir  fruit  full  ripe  -, 
And  planes  ||  that  stretch'd  their  branches 

To  shelter,  as  they  touch'd  their  pipe. 
The  rustics  on  their  haunches. 

Now  these  were  mighty  feats^  I  ween. 

In  ancient  horticulture : 
*'  No  !  "  (cries  the  widow,  full  of  spleen  j 

And  cowering  like  a  vulture)— 

"  No  !  what  are  they  ?  "  (the  widow  cries— 
And  mourns  no  more  her  Trunnion) 

"  Goils !  1  have  got  a  glorious  prize 
For  my  potatoe-onion ! " 

*  Primus  carpere  poma.     Geor.  v.  134. 
f  Quotque  in  flore  novo 

totidem  in  autunmo.     v.  148. 
X  Distulit  ulraos,  &c.     v.  144. 
§  Spinos  jam  pruna  fereates.     v.  145. 
II  Ministrantem  platanum  putantibus  umbras,     v.  14b'. 
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And  yet^  no  censor,  no  committee. 

Solicitor^  physician^ 
Can  teach  us  how — or  wise  or  witty. 

To  beat  the  old  Corycian  ! 


THE  LONGING  LADY. 

Admitted  to  witness  a  grand  Exhibition, 
Where  all  of  one  mind  with  no  politics  grapple, 

I  am  sure,  we  had  fruits  fit  for  every  condition. 
From  the  cucumber  up  to  the  princely  pine-apple. 

With  William — the  King — our  munificent  patron— > 
We  stoop  not,  ye  Critics !  your  favour  to  curry  -, 

But  while  flirt  the  misses,  and  bounces  the  matron, 
O  Hellas  !  our  Flora  may  rival  thy  Furry! 

Wedg*d  in  as  I  was,  from  my  heels  to  my  head. 
By  swarthy  plebeians,  and  men  of  high  quality, 

I  looked  all  around,  and  a  lesson  I  read — 
In  every  big  cabbage  or  neap,  ^'  a  morality."* 

To  a  dish  of  green  gooseberries  quickly  the  palm 
Was  adjudged,  and  to  pinksj  and  to  flow*r  after  fiow'r ; 

And  to  bunches  of  grapes,  but  I  could  not  be  calm. 
In  ripeness  tho*  luscious — alas !  they  were  sour  ! 

Forbidden  (how  hard  !)  or  to  taste  or  to  touch, 
(I  confess  it  with  shame  1)  I  was  prompted  to  thieve: 

For  me  the  temptation  was  almost  too  much. 
In  frailty,  I  fear,  a  true  daughter  of  Eve  ! 

*  And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

Shakspeire. 
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THE  FLORA  BALL. 

Hail  to  the  Dancer*^  chaste  delight  ! 

But  I  have  heard  (perhaps  'tis  false) 
Ye  fondly  welcomed,  yester  night. 

My  lovely  girls  !  the  Phallic  Waltz. 

I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  damp 
Your  mounting  spirits,  nor  marr  your  glee  ; 

I  would  not  quench  the  festal  lamp, — 
Far  be  such  rigour — far  from  me  ! 

Go,  light  of  heart !     Ik  yours  the  pleasures 
That  youth  and  innocence  inspire  : 

For  you  the  muse  has  dulcet  treasures  -, 
The  melodies  of  lute  and  lyre. 

And,  if  I  meet  the  soft  blue  languish, 
The  glances  arch  from  eyes  of  sloe ; 

The  blush  that  soothes  the  lover's  anguish  5 
The  flaxen  hair's  luxuriant  flow ; 

For  you  whose  vows  affection  breathes 
In  many  a  sigh  sincere,  be  mine 

To  consecrate  the  rosy  wreathes 
That  bloom  o'er  Hymen's  gifted  shrine. 

• 

And  may  the  mutual  ardour  throw 
O'er  life  that  dear  delicious  spell 

Which  they  alone  can  ever  know 
Who  sigh'd  so  oft,  and  loved  so  well. 

Then  listen  to  my  sage  advice 

(And  yet  I  think  the  rumour  false). 

Nor  deem  me  scrupulous  or  precise — 
Abjure,  dear  girls  !  abjure  the  Walz.* 

^  Mrs.  Butler  (Fanny  Kemble),  who  in  her  late  publication 

has  thrown   more  light  on  America  than  any  former  traveller, 

promised  Dr.  never  "  to  walz  again,  except  with  a  woman  or 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

Hark,  as  I  touch  the  harmonicon— 

— Its  keys,  to  pain  or  pleasure  ; 
The  wires  unseen 
Without  an  efifort  won, 

Give  back  a  corresponding  measure ; 
Thus  from  the  secret  bosom — from  within — 
Spontaneous  modulations  rise 
Which  seem  to  symphonize 
With  present  joys  or  griefs,  and  tell 
What  shall  befall  from  what  befell  5 
Which  speak  of  bliss  to  come. 
Or  antedate  our  doom  ! 

Yes  !  here  I  feel — I  feel  the  strings 

That  vibrate  or  to  joy  or  woe  ! 
I  feel  the  chord  that  brings 

The  future  to  my  sense  :  its  whisperings  show 
Responsive  to  the  present  and  the  past, 
How  my  horoscope  is  cast ! 
And  ah !  what  intimations  fill 
My  soul  with  sad  presentiments  of  ill  ? 
The  music  of  the  nerve  of  mournful  tone 
Dies  not  away  unanswer'd,— nor  alone 
Is  by  the  sorrower  heard  5 
But  from  a  nerve  conceaVd 
I  hear,  in  thrilling  unison. 
The  voice  of  things  yet  unreveal'd  ! 
O  as  I  heave  the  sigh 

her  brother."  The  Walz,  under  all  its  niodificatioos,  is  no  other 
than  the  Phallic  Dance  ;  which  a  truly  modest  woman  would 
blush  even  to  name.  It  was  the  very  dance  even  of  the  courte- 
zans of  Corinth — the  strumpets  of  Babylon — the  harlots  of  Jeru- 
salem.— [see  Ezekiel.]  I  have  heard  of  a  lady,  who  flung  down 
Fanny  Kemble's  book  in  disdain,  because  poor  Fanny  had  **  wished 
somebody  at  the  devil."  Qu  ?  Has  this  lady  objected  to  the  walz  ? 
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That  would  in  kind  relief 

Soften  uiy  actual  grief  j 
It  calls  forth  others  from  the  trembling  chord 

That  runs  into  futurity — 
Others  which  all  unbidden  part 
From  this  harmonicon — my  heart ! 


THE  RILL  LOST  IN  A  THICKET. 

Again,  the  gurgling  rill  I  hear, 

By  brambles  screened  and  deep  in  fern  :*^ 

Its  long-loved  music  meets  my  ear — 
Its  lapse  can  straining  eye  discern  ? 

So  Time  has  Hung  a  veil  between 
The  brisk  career  of  youth  and  me ; 

And  seems  to  murmur — "  what  hath  been> 
'*  Ah  never — never  more  shall  be  !  " 

Yet  fain — O  fain  would  I  restore 
The  (lancing  of  a  gladsome  day. 

As  thus,  though  it  be  seen  no  more, 
Its  distant  echo  dies  away ! 

*  A  friend,  objecting  to  the  second  line,    when  I  presented 
bim  with  these  versions  : — 


«t 


Again  my  warbling  rill  I  bear 

In  coppice  deep,  where  darkness  broods  : 

Its  lulling  music  meets  my  ear — 
My  eye  its  lingering  lapse  eludes." 

'*  Again  my  long-lov'd  rill  I  hear ; — 
The  o'er-hanging  copse  its  canopy : 
Its  piaintive  music  meets  my  ear — 
Its  lapse  eludes  my  straining  eye." 

He  preferred  this  to  the  other  two. 

Yet  **  by  brambles  screened"  &c.  &c.  is  the  exaict  description 
of  a  little  stream  which  used  to  glitter  to  the  morning  sun,  hut 
of  which,  overgrown  as  it  now  is  by  brambles^  furze  and  fern, 
not  a  glimpse  is  to  be  seen. 
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A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 

O  grant  nie,  Lord  !  that  sweet  repf»se. 
Which  from  approving  Conscience  Hows  j 
A  Conscience  spotless  from  offence, 
Which  gives  us,  with  the  enlightenM  sense 
Of  charity  to  all  mankind, 
To  serve  Thee  with  a  quiet  mind  } 
Which  shall  for  aye  our  moments  bless 
As  pain  we  lull,  and  soothe  distress^ 
And  of  each  act,  whate'er  it  be. 
Ascribes  the  merit  all  lo  Thee  ! 

Oh  I  it  is  Conscience,  clear  and  calm. 
For  every  trouble  hath  a  balm  j 
And,  whilst  *'  the  wicked  stalk  abroad," 
Resigns  us  to  "  the  peace  of  God.'* 
'Tis  like  the  blaze^  that  lights  the  walls 
Of  hamlets  or  of  loftier  halls — 
The  genial  blaze^  though  round  were  gloom. 
That  brightens  up  our  tranquil  home  : 
Without,  the  dreary  winds  may  roar  ; 
The  cheerful  hearth  but  charms  the  more  ! 


To  Dr.  DARWIN. 

"  While  Sargent*  flings  around  his  curious  eyes. 
Winding  through  many  a  subterranean  maze ; 

And,  as  he  bids  entrancing  forms  arise. 

With  wizard  light  the  mineral  kingdoms  blaze  j 

Behold  !  amidst  the  vegetable  bloom, 

0  Darwin  !  thy  ambrosial  rivers  flow; 

And  suns  more  pure  the  fragrant  earth  illume. 

As  all  the  vivid  plants  with  passion  glow. 
Yes  !  wheresoe*er  with  life  creation  teems, 

1  trace  thy  spirit  thro'  the  kindling  whole; 

♦  Se«  Sargeot't  ♦*  Mine,"  a  poem. 
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Whilst  with  a  genial  splendour  to  the  beams 
Of  Science,  isles  emerge  and  oceans  roll. 

And  Nature,  in  primordial  beauty,  seems 

Inspired  by  thee  to  breathe  a  renovated  Soul  1  f 


To  J.  W.  CROKER,  Esa. 

Just  after  I  had  been  intrudiiced  to  him  by  Davles  Gilbert)  at 

Pearce's  Hotel,  in  1820. 

O  thou,  whose  talents  over  scutchion*d  birth, 
A  splendour,  to  adorn  thy  lineage,  shed — 
(Though  Devon  calls  thy  hoary  fathers  forth, 
High-helm'd,  and  glories  in  transmitted  worth) 
Thou,  from  whose  patriot  flame  by  honour  fed. 
Scared  Faction  shrinks,  and  hides  its  viperous  head, 

f  The  following  Sonnet  was  about  the  same  time  addressed 
to  Cowper;  who  cordially  united  with  Darwin  and  Hayley  in 
expressing  sentiments  complimentary  to  "the  Muse  of  Devon,'* 
and  honoured  me  with  a  correspondence  highly  flattering. 

To  COWPER. 

''Cowper  !  to  thee  the  Muse  of  Devon  bears 
A  rustic  offering.     On  the  green-hill  tops. 
And  in  the  tufted  combes,  beside  the  brooks, 
She^gather*d  many  a  floret;  and,  retir'd 
Fast  by  a  Druid's  chasmed  rock  that  frown*d 
O'er  the  dark  waters  of  impetuous  Teign, 
She  wove  this  various  garland  in  the  light 
Of  the  pale  moon  ;  as  in  dim  rounds  discern'd 
(Where  open'd,  far  within,  a  pendent  wood) 
"i  he  tripping  Feri  twinkled,     ouch  the  wreath 
She  consecrates  to  thee!     And,  tho*  its  hues  J 

Be  oft  too  glaring  to  thy  purer  eye, 
Perchance  the  primrose  and  the  vi'let,  there 
May  lurk,  in  modest  tints,  not  unperceiv'd  !  ** 
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Accept  this  strain,  unpolishM  yet  sincere  ! 

Nor  less  to  thee  the  Muse  her  tribute  brings. 
For  that  thy  fancy,  midst  the  effulgent  sphere 

Of  poesy,  unfolds  her  genial  wings — 
For  that  thy  heart  is  conscious  to  the  tear 
That  trembling  starts  to  taste  and  feeling  dear  ! 
Whilst  to  proud  notes,  to  swell  the  pomp  of  Kings, 
Echoeing  o  er  vale  and  hill,  thy  *'  Talavera  "  rings ! 


SONNETS 

To  a  persoa  threatening  to  shoot  the  wood  pigeons  at  Polwhele. 

I. 

The  days  are  come,  when  querulous  old  age 

Mourning  its  past  delights,  you  little  deem 
How  trivial  are  the  things  its  heart  engage. 

And  bid  it,  like  the  illusion  of  a  dream. 
Grasp  at  a  fleeting  image  well  nigh  gone  ! 

I  always  prized  the  feather'd  tribe.  Their  note. 
Their  plumes,  I  hail'd  in  glens  recluse  and  lone. 

But  in  the  haunts  of  all  that  *'  pour  the  throat,*' 
The  gurgling  Wooddove  have  I  valued  most  j 
And  oft,  as  scarce  a  care  my  bosom  crossed. 

Myself  unnoticed,  I  have  mark'd  with  glee 
The  neck's  blue  glossiness,  the  purple  breast  -, 

And,  in  the  hollow  of  my  grandsire's  tree,* 
Espied  with  eager  eye  the  simple  nest, 

II. 

Down  to  the  depth  of  that  umbrageous  dell 
I  cannot  now  descend  with  feeble  knees  : 

Yet  may  I  catch  the  sounds  I  loved  so  well  : 
And  the  wild  melodies  that  wont  to  please 

My  ear,  yet  linger  like  a  fairy  spell. 

1  cannot  for  the  nest  with  curious  glance 

*  A  hollow  oak,  in  which  the  wood  pigeons  had  a  nest  every 
year. 
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Look  thro*  my  grandsire's  oak,  that  shades  the  rill. 

But  with  emotions  that  renew  the  boy 
Each  summer  eve,  when  all  around  is  still. 

The  plaintive  cooings  yet  my  soul  entrance  ! 
Then  menace  not  with  murderous  aim,  to  kill 
The  innocuous  inmates  of  my  tranquil  groves^ 
That  in  deep  mellow  murmurs  tell  their  loves — 
As  the  last  echoes  of  my  youthful  joy. 


A  CORNISH  INCIDENT. 

Where  screamed  the  sea-gull  and  the  heron 

A  body  was  wash'd  in  at  Piran : 

Squire  Ned  stole  slily  down  to  see 

What  peradventure  it  might  be ; 

When,  lo !  a  female  hand  struck  Neddy — 

Besure,  thought  he,  a  handsome  lady  ! 

As  with  a  brilliance  strange  it  shone. 

He  look*d  around  5  and  all  alone 

Was  charm'd  by  many  a  precious  stone ; 

Nor  did  he  for  a  moment  linger. 

To  scrape  acqaintance  with  a  finger  -, 

Tho,*  tugging  at  each  tempting  ring, 

He  cried  :  "By  jingo,  how  they  cling  ! 

What's  best  to  do  ? — 'tis  mighty  puzzling ! 

Still  will  I  try — tho'  dead,  she's  dazzling! 

Diamond  and  emerald,  ruby,  sapphire — 

''  They'll  buy  me  many  a  fine  fat  yaffer! " 

And  muttering :  "  'Tis  so  rare  a  morsel — 

So  dainty — I  dont  wish  the  corse  ill — 

A  luxury  of  so  great  a  price  !  " 

Our  hero  mouth* d,  and  nothing  nice, 

Bit  off  the  finger  in  a  trice  : 

And  now  from  tinner  fast  on  tinner 

Squire  Ned  slunk  back,  a  conscious  sinner. 

Inter  arenosa  loca-^ 

Then  whoop'd — "  saw — saw  ye  not  a  phoca  ?  " 
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Ned  had  secured  the  rings — no  noddy — 

The  seal  was  welcome  to  the  body. 

Yet  seal  was  never  seen,  *twas  said  ; 

And  hence  they  named  him  '*  phoca  Ned ! " 

But  Ned  had  made  a  lucky  hit. 

And  chuckled  over  the  tit-bit.* 


TO  A  LADY, 

in  whose  garden  an  adder,  at  the  foot  of  an  apple-tree^  prevented 

the  fruit  from  being  stolen. 

A  dragon,  in  fables  of  old,  was  the  warden 
Of  Hesperithusa's  t  delectable  garden — 
(Anticlimax  indeed — at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  !) 
You  tell  us,  your  pippins  are  watch'd  by  an  adder  ! 


A  LESSON 


fur  caution,  in  the  presence  of  children. 
Pueris  coram  reverentia. 

Take  care  not  to  say,  if  you*d  not  have  "it  told, 

To  what  party  yourself  you  addict  j  J 
When  a  babe  is  your  echo — not  quite  three  years  old, 

"  He's  a  radical,  and  must  be  kickt !  "  § . 

*  Not  many  generations  have  passed  away,  since  the  Cornish 
country  squires  have  had  no  objection  to  share  in  the  rich  wrecks 
that  blessed  their  lucky  shores. 

What  is  here  commemorated,  was  a  real  incident.  Squire 
Ned  was  a  progenitor  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in 
Cornwall.  In  his  days  a  country  squire  had  just  "  laming " 
enough  to  know,  that  ^*  phoca  tvat  Latin  **  for  a  seal ;  whilst  he 
used  the  ])rovinciaIisms  of  the  lowest  farmers — tohit  for  white — 
**  yaffer  "  for  heifer. 

1*  The  youngest  sister  of  the  three  Hesperides. 

X  Nullius  addictus,  &c. 

^  This  is  literally  a  fact.  A  gentleman  said  of  another — <*  He 
is   a  radicalt  and   deserves   to  be  kicked/' in  the  presence  of  Lis 
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THE  DEAN  J  OR  SNUFF-COURTSHIP.* 

Descending  in  a  golden  shower. 

Great  Jove  came  down  to  Danae's  tower. 

Our  Dean,  who  deals  in  other  stuflF, 

Carries  his  point  by  showers  of  snuff; 

And  though,  in  sooth,  low  people  trust. 

As  they  make  love,  to  yellow  dust. 

And  think  not,  to  supply  the  lack  O  ! 

Of  gold,  by  pinches  of  tobacco  5 

And  from  the  tasteful  test  would  flinch. 

If  put  thus  nicely  to  the  pinch  ; 

Yet,  with  such  pretty  playful  knocks 

Our  worthy  Dean  did  rap  his  box. 

And  cast  f  about  him  with  such  grace. 

And  such  a  pleasant  "  power  of  face,** 

An  odour  to  outvie  the  rose, 

From  particles  J  that  miss*d  his  nose. 

That  soon  in  palpable  reality 

He  proved  its  titillating  quality. 

In  short  he  felt,  attach'd  to  Nation,§ 

The  tine  effect  of  titillation. 

So  Celia,  as  it  seems,  was  pleas'd  ! — 

And  "  love  inspiring  Cupid  sneez'd  !  *'|| 

little  boy,  not  quite  three  years  old.  Several  nooaths  after,  the 
radical  called  at  the  gentleman's  house,  when  the  child  immedi- 
ately as  he  entered  the  parlour,  ran  to  him  and  kicked  him. 
**  Howr  is  this?"  cried  the  father — "What's  the  matter?" 
**  Why  you  said  you  know — he's  a  radical,  and  must  be  kicked." 
The  gentleman  did  not  recollect  that  he  ever  said  it.  But  this 
clever  little  fellow,  I  dare  say,  was  probably  right. 

*  This  was  an  impromptu  on  a  worthy  Dean,  who  won  a  fair 
lady  by  his  graceful  manoeuvres  in  taking  snuff. 

t  Pulveris  exigui  jactu. 

X  Divinae  particulam  aurae. 

§  The  great  dealer  in  snuff. 

II  Cupid*s  lucky  sneeze  inspir'd  thy  love — 

Theocritus,  Idyll  I8ih. 
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Hogg  succeeded  Cardew,  and  Dr.  Ryall,  Hogg^ 
as  master  of  Truro  Grammar  School. 

In  master  Busbv,*  Westminster 

A  sovereign  t  rfid  revere  : 
Thus,  master  Ryall,  I  aver 

Is  half  a  Busby  here  ! 
You  ask  me  how  ?  Then  put  it  to  the  trial — 
And  lo !  just  half  a  sovereign  in  a  rial  !  % 


LANDEUWEDNAC* 

The  Church  and  Tower — unde  derivatur  ? 

Often,  to  put  us  to  the  rack 
Conjecture  makes  a  rout  j 
But,  from  this  Church,  here  mhxtei  there  black. 

The  very  stones  cry  out : 
*•  You  know  what's  deu  and  widnac  too  5 

*'  My  name  then,  if  you  crave  it, 
ril  tell  you,  without  iijore  ado, 
Jn  black  and  white  you  have  it.*' 

*  We  all  recollect  the  anecdote  of  Busby,  at  Westminster, 
asserting  the  sovereign,  even  in  the  Royal  presence. 

"t*  A  rial,  an  old  gold  coin,  its  value  half  a  sovereign  ;  which 
this  moment  reminds  me  of  parson  Patten,  the  facetious  curate 
of  Whitstable ;  to  whom,  in  extreme  distress,  Archbishop 
Seeker  sent,  I  think,  20  angels.  ^'  Tell  the  Primate  (said  he) 
that  now  I  own  him  to  be  a  man  of  God — for  1  have  feen  his 
angels**  The  angel  was  likewise  a  gold  coin  worth  ten  shillings 
or  half  a  sovereign. 

X  Lan-deu-wednac — the  black  and  white  church ;  consisting  of 
whitish  granite  and  dark-coloured  serpentine  alternately  disposed 
— a  sort  of  chequerwork.  It  is  surprising  that  our  etymologists 
should  have  been  all  puzzled  about  the  meaning  of  the  word — 
so  obvious  on  a  view  of  the  building.  This,  however,  was  the 
case.     Old  Sandys  of  the  Lizard  was  '<  weary  with  conjectures." 
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BEDLAM  BROKE  LOOSE. 

Behold  from  the  Bell  school  or  Bedlam, 

(Each  urchin  fat  as  any  fed  lamb) 

The  insulting  tribe  play,  prank  on  prank. 

And  grinning  at  old  age  or  rank^ 

Hurl  pebbles  round,  and  smash  out  windows ; 

Not  so  the  little  harmless  Hindoos 

Tho*  Heathen  boys,  nor  squall  nor  squeak  : 

But  windows  they  have  none  to  break. 

That  grizzling  imp,  it  seems,  could  tell 
That  Hades  should  be  read  for  hell ! 
A  second,  scarcely  kept  in  check. 
Sang  all  about  Melchisedeck  3 
Another  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 
Told  us  how  frail  was  mother  Eve. 

These  of  the  school  who  form'd  the  van. 
Stoned,  ,t*  other  day,  a  poor  blind  man  3 
And,  a  fit  sacrifice  for  Tophet,* 
Reckless,  they  would  have  stoned  the  Prophet. 
To  curb  such  wicked  wit,  I  know, 
I  wish  them  all  at  Jericho ;  f 
Where,  so  convenient  is  the  place, 
Full  soon,  if  not  extinct  the  race, 
Elisha's  bears,  with  welcome  close, 
Of  freaks  would  £;ive  them  a  strong  dose  ! 
And,  they  would  own,  a  bear's  embrace. 
Bidding  them  up  their  shoulders  shrug. 
Is  close  as  any  Cornish  hug  !  { 

•  A  valley  where  children  were  sacrificed  to  Moloch. 
f  Who  would  to  court  their  iasoleoce,  I  know, 
Bid  such  yonng  boys  to  stay  in  Jericho, 
Until  their  beards  were  grown,  their  wits  more  staid. 

Heyw.  Hierarchic,  B.  IV.  p.  208. 
X  See  2  Kings,  ii.  23. 
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DIE  OF  THE  DOCTOIU 

*'  The  Doctor !  the  Doctor  !  *'  he  made  such  a  rout, 
But  now  he 's  clean  gone«  all  is  coming  about  j 
The  pulse  in  each  patient^  too  quick  or  too  slow. 
The  moan  of  despondence,  the  visage  of  woe— 
Where  are  they  ? — Say,  where  is  the  tic  doloureux  ? 
'Twas  his  ominous  phiz  of  dire  import  that  shock*d 

her  !— 
And  well  nigh  my  daughter  had  ''died  of  the 

Doctor!" 


THE  DOCTOR  TURNED  PATIENT. 

Good  Sir  !  the  pillbox,  gallipot  and  phial. 
Must  erelong  put  my  pocket  to  the  trial. 
Ponderous  the  package  I  *ve  just  sent  away— 
O  what  a  sum  (thinks  I)  the  deuce  to  pay ! 

Yet  though  so  many  a  potion — many  a  pill— 
To  an  enormous  size  swell  out  your  bill ; 
Long  suffering,  (but  I  fancy  on  the  fret), 
You  whisper  not  a  word  about  my  debt. 
Thus  in  new  attitudes  it  seems  we're  stationed- 
You  are  not  now  my  Doctor^  but  my  Patient ! 


BEERSHOPS. 

Whether  Beershops  encourage  or  not  inebiiety. 
Of  opinions^  it  seems,  there  nas  been  a  variety. 
But,  unless  he  would  fly  in  the  face  of  an  Act, 
(The  product,  too  true,  of  the  crazy  or  crackt) 

VOL  III.  M 
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The  Lord  or  the  villein,  will  bail  kidliwinks. 
An  *  honester  subject  the  dtei)er  he  drinks  ; 
And  a  sot  tbo*  he  be,  who  can  fancy  the  blame  is  his, 
Reqtiired  by  the  law  "to  be  drunk  on  the  premises?**! 


THE  SONNET  OUT  OF  JOINT. 

It  happen*d  about  a  lugubrious  opuscle 
An  old  Bard  of  Truro  was  making  a  bustle. 
In  hot  agitation  exclaiming :  '*  Fie  on  it ! 
The  blunder  hath  spoil'd  the  effect  of  my  sonnet : 
The  Devil  had  come  with  a  j)n)of,  very  sly — 
Said  the  Bard  to  the  Devil — "  You  Ve  put  out  my 
Eye  !  '* 

"See  under"— Tis  only  cast  ffoiofi,"  quoth  the  Devil, 
With  a  grin  on  his  countenance  rather  uncivil. 
*'  'Tis  not  cast  away — though  perhaps  on  the  brink  j 
At  a  slip  Sir !  so  slight,  may  we  hope  you  will  wink?* 
I  cannot  but  say  that  it  seems  all  awi  j — 
And  well  may  we  call  it  a  cast  of  the  Etb." 

'*  Cast  down,  to  be  sure !  But,  good  Sir,  to  be  righted 
Ifyou  wish,  in  a  twinkling  we'll  make  yuu 

vpttighttd ! 
And,  bless  me !  it  seems  after  all  to  belong 
To  a  "  multitude** — yea  to  the  deuce  of  a  throng  ! 
So,  whatever  from  above  or  below  it  espy, 
Old  Argus,  to  this,  scarcely  had  acat*s  eye." 

*  **  Honestum,"  as  applied  to  Bacchus.  And  of  our  Bacchanals 
here  we  may  well  say  : 

**  Compleotur  vallesque  cavse,  saltusque  profundi.**^ 

Geor.Il.  391* 
f  On  the  hoard  orer   the  Beershop^  it  the  Beer,  or  are  the 
Drinkers  of  heer^  directed  by  the   Act  of  Parliament  "  to  be 
DBUNJC  on  the  premises  ?  '  — Qu.? 


*t 
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Cried  the  Poet — **  For  such  an  abuse  of  your  types. 
And  your  pert  rep^rteed,  you  deserve  many  stripes ! 
And  he  bluster'd  yet  more  in  a  fome,  till  at  last 
The  Devil  himself,  like  his  types,  was  dimncOst : 
And  from  flagellation,  exceedingly  shy^ 
8neak*d  away,  on  the  Bard  as  he  cast  a  8heep*s>eye. 

*'  Stop — stop'     fybu  should  know  (said  the  gray 

Sonneteer) 
To  nie  and  my  race  reputation  id  dear  5 
I  tell  you — (the  Devil  look'd  shrewd  and  asquint) 
*Tis  of  moment  to  me,  tho*  you  see  nothing  in't. 
Provoking !  "— whert  whispered  a  Wag  who  stood  by, 
'*  Hold  your  tongue— ^no  more  nonsense — 'tis  all  in 

my  EYE ! " * 

THE    SONNET. 

[Written  on  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  4,  dnrii^  the 
tolling  of  the  minute-bell  at  St.  Mary*8,  at  the  approach  of 
Lord  De  Dunstanville's  Funeral  Procession.] 

DuNSTANviLLB  !-^l8  it  not  the  fuDcral  kncll 
I'hat  seems  to  gather  visionary  glooms> 
Deepening  the  shadows  of  the  nodding  plumes 

O'er  ''down  and  dale,**  to  where  thy  Fathers  rest  ? 

Again — again  I  hear  its  solemn  swell, 
Sdd  monitor  of  frail  mortality ! 

0  in  that  stillness — in  that  sudden  pause 

<<  Without  a  breath** — ^O  is  there  not  the  applause 
To  shame  the  shouts  of  millions ! 

1  hail,  in  all  that  countless  multitude,  [every  eye] 

Set  on  thy  Coronet — in  sooth  to  say  : 
^'  Number  d  on  earth  amongst  the  great  and  good, 
Be  thine,  in  blessing  others  only  blest, 

'I  he  incorruptible  Crown,  through  Heaven's 
eternal  day !  ** 

*  The  above  sonnet  was  so  printed.  See  the  ninth  line^  in 
which  **  every  eye**  occurred  instead  of  the  preceding  line.  It  is 
literally  a  fact,  that  the  printer's  devil  brought  ine  a  proof,  with 
this  dislocation,  but  disregarded  my  correction. 

M  <2 
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STATUES  IN  VOGUE. 

Statubs  to  patriots,  poets,  sages. 
Of  brass  were  rear'd  in  former  ages. 
Pisander  *  had,  **  in  glory  great/* 
A  brazen  statue  from  the  State  -, 
And  brass,  in  proof  of  wit  to  cliarm  us,. 
The  semblance  stood  of  Epicharmus.f 

So  much  in  vogue  are  statues  now. 
We  thus  would  celebrate  a  cow  ;  X 
And,  wliether  it  were  lead  or  brass. 
Thus  too,  would  memorize  an  ass. 
Homage,  like  thb,  no  doubt,  our  Lander 
Deserves  as  well  as  old  Pisander^ 
And,  thro*  all  Danmon,  every  anvil 
Would  music  make  for  Lord  Dunstanville  ; 
Tho*  we  assert,  without  a  query. 
His  fame  will  live,  perennius  are. 

But  1  am  stunnM,  at  such  a  rate,  O  ! 
To  hear  the  clamours  for  a  statue 
Blazoning  the  Patriot,  whose  pretence 
To  honour,  was  sheer  impudence  :— 
Of  brass  indeed — and  with  good  reason 
Aptly  to  represent  him — brazen ! 

*  x<^fov  TTouffras,  &c.  See  Epigr.  on  Pisander.  War- 
ton's  Theocrit.  I.  133. 

t  x<i^^oy  viv.  See  Epigr.  on  Epicharmus.  Warton's 
Theocrit.  1.  132. 

t  A  cow  near  Truro,  that  produced  three  pounds  of  butter  everj 
day  for  some  months,  the  farmers  said,  at  a  late  Agricultural 
Meeting,  was  *'  worthy  of  a  statue  !  '^ 
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ON  AN  IMPUDENT  BULL  OF  O'CONNELL. 

It  would^  perhaps,  with  horror  fill  us. 
To  see  thee  perish  like  Perillus.^ 
The  sentence  I  would  fain  annul— 
Yet  hast  thou  made  a  brazen  Bull. 


KARNBRE.— A  Faaoment. 

*        *        *        *        * 

Apbino  the  Antiquary,  with  strange  airs 
Another  ''  a  round  towY*  proposes ! 

I  am  on  tiptoe  to  break  squares 

With  such  a  Rounder  ;  or  to  pull  the  noses 

Of  those  who,  rattling  in  contempt  their  purses. 

Give  me  the  credit  due — for  making  verses !  f 

*  See,  for  tbe  story  of  Phalaris,  Pliny,  Ovid,  &c. 
f  So  said  a  man  of  rank,  but  aJtod.  Borlase  is  very  fan- 

ciful in  his  description  of  Kambre.  I  have  seen  so  many  rock 
basins  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  evidently  not  artificial — in  similar 
situations  with  (hose  on  KMnbre — that  I  cannot  but  protest 
i^inst  all  that  Borlase  has  conjectured  on  the  subject.  That 
sublime  moonlight  picture  of  Stonehenge,  which  1  had  in  me- 
mory, but  could  no  where  find — and  in  search  of  which  I  have 
repeatedly  sent  my  literary  correspondents,  I  danced  almost  for 
joy  on  discovering,  as  quoted  by  Borlase  from  **  West's  Inst,  of 
the  Garter"— 

those  stupendous  monuments 
That  oft  amaze  the  wandering  traveller. 
By  the  pale  moon  discem'd  on  Sarum's  plain. 

Borlase's  Antiqu.  p.  lld« 
West's  Poem  perhaps  may  be  found  in  Dodsley's  Collection  of 
Poems,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years. 
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EPITAPH  ON  TWO  FAITHFUL  DOGS, 

CiEsAR  AND  Nelson.    1835. 

Buried  beneath  Napoleon's  willows^  * 
Here  rest  two  very  faithful  fellows. 
High  names  they  nobly  bore,  or  else  on 
Csraar,  they  *'  made  a  lie/*t  ^^^  Nelson  ! 
If  ask*d  of  each — why  stole  he  on 
The  relics  of  Napoleon — 
I  answer,  that  to  rival  Bpny^ 
They  flushed  a  cock  or  chased  a  coney  3 
Both  in  pursuit  of  licens*d  game. 
Sure  was  their  scent,  and  just  their  aim. 
And  I  am  certain  that  our  Cssar 
To  puflF  up  Vanity,  or  ease  her. 
Ne'er  wrpte  a  Commentary-tattle, 
To  tell  us  all  about  a  battle  ; 
And  that  our  Nelson,  not  for  booty. 
Did  (more  than  every  man)  his  duty.  X 


ON  HEARING  AN  ASS  BRAY. 

THE    SURE    SIGN   OF   A   CHANGE    IN   THE   WEATHER. 

Thtis  an  Ass  in  ihepoimcal  heitiUpheret*^ 

flEARD  ye  a  hoot  across  the  heather  ? 
It  augurs  ill ;  nor  deem  it  strange 

That  in  the  times,  as  in  the  weather. 
We  thus  forbode  an  ominous  change : 

*  My  two  late  housedogs  lie  buried  near  the  spot  where  roy  sod 
planted  a  slip  or  two  which  he  had  plucked  frofn  Buonaparte^t 
willow  at  St.  Helena. 

1*  Whosoever  maketh  a  lie. 

X  This  resembles  one  of  the  epitaphs  in  Theocritus — **  the 
sweet  Sicilian  Bard  " — «  done  into  £nglish  "  by  me  55  years 
ago.  My  translation  was  asleep,  I  believe.  But  a  kind  Critic 
in  Eraser's  admirable  Magazine  has  just  awakened  it  from  its 
slumbers.  He  thought,  too,  I  was  lost  in  the  delirium  ot  old  age 
stealing  from  life.— Alas  !  it  is  far  otherwise ! 
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Midst  those  who  brawl  about  Reform, 
The  braying  Ass  portends  a  storm.  * 

THE  DEFUNCT  CORPORATION. 
Oct.  9,  1835. 


■  "  Oh  !  gone — for  ever  gone — 

(It  squeak*d)— -the  glorious  days !    All  bone  and 

muscle 
Am  1 3  who  once  with  such  a  bulky  bustle 
Amidst  the  million  stalk*d — a  mighty  Burgess ! 

My  voice  of  thunder  beating  Boanerges  ! 

*  «        *        *         » 

"Farewell  the  pomp  (to  excel  a  raree-show) 
\^hen  marshalFd  in  array  we  loved  to  go, 

L'ke  four-and-twenty  fiddlers  in  a  row  !  " 

*  «        *        *         * 

'*  This,  as  he  strode  with  desultory  pace, 

%eing  asquint  the  consequential  mace ; 

Ihat  puff'd,  tho*  limping  from  a  gouty  twinge, 

Vlith  all  the  flatulence  of  silk  and  fringe !  '* 

*  *        *        *        * 

**  Alas  !  heart-breaking  to  depict  our  woe,  is — 
Bit 'Juimus*  we  were — we  once  were  '  Troe$  *  / 
Ling  since  our  thumb-rings*  had  portentous  cracks; 
Bit  now 'our  gowns  are  stript  from  off  our  backs !  ** 

*  This  was  one  of  the  corpontion  8<)iitbs  played  off  from  time 
to  time  during  tlie  tortures  of  disfraachisemenft. 

I*  In  proof  of  the  bodily  hugeness  of  the  Emperor  Maximios 
thf  Elder,  his  thumb  is  recorded  to  h&ve  been  so  large,  as  to 
l)eir  upon  it  his  Queen's  righi  hand  bftM^let  for  a  ring.  [Hist. 
Aig.  Scriptores,  €Ofi.  Capitolinus.] 

we  know  an  Alderman's  thumbi^rii^  U^  have  been  an  object 
faniliar  to  tbe  eyes  of  Shakspeare.  [Anch.  III.  890,  Sir  Jos. 
A'ioffe*  and  Shakspeare's  Part  I.  of  Henry  IV.  Aet  li.ScenelV.] 
*<When  I  was  about  thy  years,  Hit,  I  was  not  an  Eagle's  talon 
intbe  waist :  1  could  have  crept  into  any  iklderman's  thumb-ring.*' 

An  Alderman's  thumb-ring  is  mentioned  by  Brome,  in  the 
Aitipodes,  1640;  again  in  the  Northern  Gip,  1 63 3;  again  in 
Vk%  in  a  Constable,  1640.  See  Johnson  and  Steevens*s  Edit. 
r39S,  Vol.  VIII.  463. 
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From  a  melting  cloud  soft  Pity  stoop'd. 


To  mark  in  twilight  Consultation  grouped 

Those  whom  we  honour^  though  with  laughing  eyes. 

Not  on  the  •*  bridge  of  asses"  but  **  of  sighs !  '*  * 
***** 

J^  !  the  hour  comes  (for  dogs  must  have  their  day) 

When  all  the  Corporation  shall  be  clay. 

Tis  then  around  each  honourable  grave 

Some  emblematic  plant  may  wind  or  wave. 

Here,  o*er  this  stone  shall  creep  the  clasping  hops ; 

There  speckled  foxgloyes  shall  unclose  their  cups ! 
***** 

And  there  the  specious  heliotrope,  that  won 

By  splendour,  turns  to  court  the  rising  sun. 
***** 

Yet  shall,  its  loftiness  brought  low,  the  plane 

No  more  aspire  to  kiss  the  steeple-vane  ; 

Yet  shall  yon  elm,  whose  trunk  had  once  increased 

(The  fine  effect  of  many  a  venLson-feast) 

To  such  a  vast  circumference,  that  our  Rector 

Thence  oft  deduced  a  moralizing  lecture. 

No  more  o'er  half  the  gpraves  its  branches  fling, 

But  sympathize  in  death  with  Church  and  King : 

Yet  the  tall  poplar,  (erst  with  fatness  fed) 

As  shrivel  up  its  roots  and  droops  its  head. 

Shall  in  the  poor  defunct  set  sadly  forth, 

How  hath  declin'd  the  Borough's  festal  worth ; 

And  the  sick  ^/(fer  in  consumption  show. 

Meet  type  !  its  meagre  Alder-man  below  \ 

JUght  gold,  Mid  cnck'd:  within  the  ring. 

[Ben.  Jons.  Mtgn.  Lad|} 
Flawed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  its  value.  Here  we  ae 
reminded  of  the  days  of  Bam  ber  Gascoigne;  when  a  cloid 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  Borough.  But  it  was  soon  dissipated. . 
*  We  laugh  at  their  awkward  situation,  whilst  we  lament  tie 
annihilation  of  their  official  dignity.  The  Borough  of  Truro  h» 
been  always  considered  as  the  most  respectable  o?  all  the  corpo- 
rations in  the  Western  Counties.  Not  an  instance  of  any  peei> 
lation — of  any  wanton  expenditure  of  the  public  money — of  arir 
abuse  of  power,  has  occurred,  I  believe,  m  the  history  of  oir 
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NOT  DEAD  BUT  DYING. 

«        *        *        *        * 

"  Yet/*  (cried  a  voice  that  issued,  I  declare 

If  not  from  the  Town-steward,*  from  the  Mayor) 

''  We'll  put,  as  well-nigh  finish*d  is  our  course, 

A  recent  Act  -f  of  Parliament  in  force. 

Ere  yet  (he  foam*d  and  flash'd  as  passion  work*d-— 

So  brown-stout  foams  and  flashes  when  uncork'd) 

Ere  yet  (he  cough*d  and  ^pat  with  short  quick  breath 

And  seem'd  to  dart  the  lightning  %  before  death)— 

Municipal  Government.  The  diuolution,  therefore,  of  the  political 
existence  of  a  corporate  body,  who,  following  the  steps  of  their 
predecessors,  well  merit  the  gratitude  of  *<  faithful  Cornwall," 
(for  their  influence  in  Cornwall  is  of  no  mean  account)  must  be 
the  subject  of  regret  and^indi^nation  with  all  who  wish  well  to  old 
England.  With  respect  to  the  sepulchral  emblems,  the  playful- 
ness of  the  Muse  must  be  taken  as  it  was  meant — mere  jocularity. 
No  human  being  is  faultless.  But  I  cannot  charge  any  individual 
in  the  present  groupe  with  the  slightest  deviation  from  all  that  is 
just  and  fair  and  honourable  among  men. 

*  The  6rst  Recorder,  under  Elizabeth's  charter,  bearing  date 
1589,  was  Robert  Trencreeke  of  Treworgan,  whose  daughter 
Catherine  married  Degory  son  of  John  Polwhele,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Cornwall.  By  this  marriage,  Treworgan  became  the 
propertY  of  the  Polwhele  family. 

The  last  Recorder  we  venerate  in  the  Earl  of  Falmouth  ('*  Not 
dead,  but  dying.")  Among  the  capital  Burgesses  we  find  names 
of  high  respectability.  Avery  [1 689]  ;  £nnys,  Foote,  Polwhele, 
[1733];  Hussey,  Mander,  Coster,  Thomas,  Lemon,  [1731]; 
Vivian, Conon,  Macormick,  Rosewarne, Cardew, Pellew,  Boscaweo, 
Russell,  Luxmore,  Hoblyn,  Daubuz,  Carlyon,  &c.  &c. 

John  Foote,  the  6rst  Townclerk  in  the  list  before  me  [l  676] 
held  office  twenty>six  years.  Gregor,  Hussey,  and  Mander  were 
likewise  Townclerks. 

i*  The  first  operation  under  the  new  Act,  &c.  for  improving  the 
Borough,  was  a  public  notice,  (in  which  as  a  justice,  &c.  I  was 
desired  to  join  the  Mayor)  that  "all  dogs  suffered  to  go  at  large 
through  the  streets  would  be  destroyed."  It  was  reported  that 
the  constables,  Ike,  had  slighted  our  order.  But  this  was  not  a 
fact.  A  great  number  of  dogs  were  seized,  &c. 
X  ——The  lightninc  flew 
Before  his  deaths  which  Pallas  was  to  give. 

Chapman's  Homer,  II.  xv.  p.  313. 
Ray  inserts  it  as  a  proverb^— "  It 's  a  lightning  before  death." 
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Ere  yet  we  quite  expire— (each  passer  by 

Hints  with  ^  sneer, '  not  dead,  but  soon  to  die.*) — 

Against  the  race  canine  we  set  our  faces. 

In  spite  of  inuendoes  or  grimaces  ; 

And  (sure  a  deed  to  grace  the  civic  wreath  ) 

We'll  hang  up  every  dog  that  shews  his  teeth ! 

Say  not  to  tottering  Power  it  gives  no  help, 

To  drown  a  mongrel  or  dispatch  a  whelp  3 

But  hold  your  tongues ;  nor  thus  with  shrugs  on 

shrugs, 
Suggest  that  you  are  now  akin  to  dogs. 
Quick^  constables !  scent  out  and  shoot  the  terriers! 
And  wreak  your  rage  on  lapdogs,  spaniels,  harriers ; 
Nor  shake,  afraid  to  stop — a^id  to  fly 
From  shaggy  fierceness  or  the  bloodshot  eye !  " 

*  ¥e  *  ¥:  ^ 

'*  To  meddle  with  a  mastiff,  hound,  or  cur,  * 
Would  cast  upon  our  consequence  f  a  slur : 
We,  who  eftsoon  shall  hold  the  sovereign  sway — 
Shall  big  Tenpounders  tremble  and  obey  ?  " 

Scarce  could  the  menace  from  his  mouth  escape. 
Ere,  each  abandoning  his  proper  shape, 
He  and  his  myrmidons,  not  more  imbruted. 
Were  on  a  sudden  into  dogs  transmuted ! 

And  lo !  his  Worship,  scowling  as  in  scorn. 
Himself  transform*d,  perceiv'd  a  sprouting  horn. 
And  felt  his  branching  honours,  and  with  dread 
Stamp'd  his  slim  legs,  and  shook  his  antler*d  head ! 

*  *  *  «■  -Nr 

Opening  in  many  a  wild  unearthly  tongue. 
Bloodhounds  and  beagles  at  his  haunches  hung ; 
And,  flesh *d  in  carnage,  had  attacked  his  throat. 
But  for  a  most  arresting  shrilling  note ! 

*  Hounds  and  "  foisting  curs" 

Brothers  to  Lodjr  Brach,  that  stand  by  the  fire  and  stink. 

Lear,  I.  4. 
t  A  dog- killer  on  the  Continent  was  appointed  to  kill  dogs  in 
the  hot  months. — "  Would  take  you  now  in  the  habit  of  a  dog- 
killer  in  this  month  df  August." — Ben.  Jonson,  Bart.  Fair. 
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Panier*d  and  ginger-taird  from  Mevagizzy^ 
In  selling  plaice  and  pikes  a  Jackass  busy, 
Was  struck  (since  man  or  ass  a  hubbub  stirkes) 
And  in  a  panic  flung  down  all  his  pikes ! 
Prick*d  up  his  brother  asses  their  long  ears« 
And  bray*d  outrageous  as  to  rend  the  spheres ! 
The  obstreperous  hooting  thrill'd  all  Lemon-street> 
Pierc'd  Donkey-bridge^  and  linger*d  o'er  the  Leet, 
And  swam  back  tremulous  from  Tregolls,  and  won 
An  echo  more  distinct  from  Alverton. 

From  house  to  house  the  strange  commotion 
spread; 
From  creaking  casements  poked  out  many  a  head- 
Gray  gossips  (who  besure  had  heard  an  ass— - 
Not  so  uproarious)  wonder'd  what  it  was ! 
Smart  milliners,  who  well  nig^  lost  their  wits. 
Or  fluttering  fell  into  hysteric  fits ; 
And  'prentic*d  girls  (whom  lovesick  sighs  bewitch^ 
Skim  the  light  gauze  and  flit  from  stitch  to  stitch). 
Who  dream,  as  stealthy  twilight  shuts  their  shops. 
Of  assignations  in  Bosvigo-copse ; 
Rous*d  from  their  soothing  reveries,  look'd  round. 
And  *'  thought  a  Damon  sobbM  in  every  sound." 

Strait  in  the  tumult  fled,  and  strain'd  to  flee  on 

The  wipgs  as  of  the  wind*— so  fled  Actson  ! 

«        *        «         *        * 

In  full  cry  follow*d  by  the  yelping  crew,* 

0*er  h^f  the  town  his  horned  Worship  flew  ! 
*        ^        *        w        * 

On  mux  or  pilm  macadamizing  tramp*d, 

And  on  three  Radicals  in  fury  stamp*d — 

Base  grovellers,  who  lay  floundering ;  in  the  lurch 

Left,  where  he  erst  was  throned,  St.  Mary's  Church, 

•  The  Radicali— the  Destructives ! — 

Ea  TURBA  CUPIDINB  PRADJE 

Per  riipes,  seopulosque  adituqoe  carentia  sexa, 
Qua  via  difficilis,  quaque  est  via  nulla  feruntur ! 
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And  seem'd  the  clouds  to  sever  in  hU  flighty 
Now  as  he  gain'd  the  Castle's  topmost  height  $ 
And  now  descending  smoked  down  Goody-Lane, 
And  whirling  smash*d  out  windows,  pane  on  pane. 
One  little  moment  cheer'd :  <'  Avaunt,  avaunt !  *' 
He  would  have  cried,  and  tossM  his  beaming  front. 
And  over  Daubuz-moors  with  rapid  strides 

Shook  the  sick  sweat-drops  from  his  dappled  sides. 

»        «        *        «        « 

Yet  nearer,  hot  upon  his  Worship's  breech, — 

He  would  have  cried,  but  Lad  no  power  of  speech : 

"  Full  soon  will  you  deplore  this  dire  disaster  ! 

*'  Ah  !  cruel !  can  you  massacre  your  master  ?  *'  ♦ 

When  he  laid  sprawling,  by  one  desperate  blow, 

^^no/o«— and  next  Hylactor  low. 

*        *        *        *        * 

— — •  The  hounds  around  him  close  ; 

The  ^'  big-round  tears**  f  roll  down  his  *'  innocent 

nose  :*' 

But  pitiless  are  all  the  factious  folks— 

To  such  "  the  big  round  tears'*  are  only  jokes  ! 
***** 

Lo !  Onesiphonis  assaiFd  the  shank. 

And  Pterilas  and  Thoas,  either  flank, 

And  fierce  Theridamas,  besmear  d  with  gore. 

His  quivering  windpipe  all  asunder  tore  ; 

And  '^  mercy  !  mercy  1  **  with  imploring  eye 

In  vain  he  craved,  and  laid  him  down  to  die  y 

And,  (what  of  stags,  wherever  born  or  bred, 

Or  e'en  of  Mayors  is  very  seldom  said) 

Heaved  his  last  death-groan — on  a  Featherbed !  X 

*  Heu  famulot  fiigit  ipse  suofl !  Clamtra  libebttt, 

Act8eon  ego  sum !  dominum  cognoscite  rettram  ? 

f  Lacrymeque  per  ora  non  sua  fluxerunt. — Ovid. 

X  Ooe  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough.     The  Mayor  and 

Corporation  perambuUting  the  Borough,  halt  at  Featherbed 

in  Kenirjn,  and  perform  certain  ceremonies. 
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Oct.  1835. 

**  GOING— GOING— GONB  !  ** 

The  timid  will  no  longer  fawn. 
'<  The  snarling  dog — his  teeth  are  drawn : 
Now,  let  him  try  with  all  his  might  5 
He  still  may  growl,  but  cannot  bite." 

Whilst  some  look  silly,  others  sly  oUf 
All  would  insult  the  old  sick  Lion. 
No  sooner  was  this  thought  or  said^ 
Than  flew  the  intelligence — '*  He  *s  dead.'^ 
Here  then  (as  not  a  cur  that  greets 
His  feverish  Phillis  in  the  streets ; 
Or  Selima,  that  caterwawls 
To  mingle  in  the  midnight  brawls ; 
Or  harlot  that,  for  love  or  chink. 
Cooes,  hovering  round  a  kidliwink ; 
Or  rompish  Miss,  that,  willy-nilly. 
Draws  after  her  a  Locke  or  Lilly, 
By  moonshine  seen  to  kiss  and  squeeze,*-^ 
Enough  indeed  to  raise  the  breeze ; 
Or,  having  in  his  brain  a  twist, 
Horsedoctor,  or  ventriloquist. 
Of  weightier  matter  for  the  lack. 
But  sets  a  going  the  town-clack.}—* 
Here-^in  presuming  is  it  vanity 
That,  (gossips !)  amid  such  inanity- 
Poor  humble  I — may  take  my  turn. 
And  nine  days  at  oblivion  spurn  ? 
I  mean — if  dragged,  another  Hector, 
Nine  times  from  theatre  to  lectui-e. 
From  brilliant  ball  to  public  breakfsist^ 
Nine  times — till  left  alone  to  stick  fast- 
May  serve,  in  buskin,  sock  or  sandal. 
To  feed  the  appetite  for  scandal,-— 
And  victim  to  a  girrs  vagary. 
Per  ora  virum  volitare  ? 
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Well : — ^with  a  radistDce  rare  to  treat  ye^ 
From  cocoa,  if  not  spermaceti. 
Blazoning  her  quarterly  grand  gala<^ 
But  doomM  on  vulgar  nights  to  tallow, 
(E'en  to  a  rushlight's  gleam  or  twinkle) 
Grim  dowager  !  see  madam  Winkel. 
Prompt  on  her  neighbours  to  pass  sentence. 
On  kith  or  kinr*  or  fid  acquaintance. 
Suppose  her  (the  b%  rootil'  hath  scope) 
Set  down  al  Whist,  Ali-fotirs,  and  Pope- 
Perchance  Back-gammon,  Chess,  Picquet, 
(Or  any  game  on  which  to  bet) 
Cribbage  and  Loo^  and  eke  Quadrille  : 
Not  that  the  dame  herself  could  fill, 
(Know,  1  adopt  the  Homeric  phrase)  f 
The  tables  **  spreading  '*  in  my  lays. 
All  peradventure,  their  *'  green  "  baize !  X 
Or  rather  I  'm  not  such  an  oaf,  as 
To  dream,  that  she  at  once  ten  so(hs,— ^ 
Ten  Ottomans  (say  moT6  or  less) 
Could  with  her  own  sweet  bottom  press: 
*'  Have  you  not  h^rd,  it  chilPd  my  blood,  '* 
Squall'd  one  of  the  stale  sisterhood, 
'*  Old  Fudge  died  suddenly  at  five  ? 
**  1  've  miss'd  the  deal,  as  I'm  alive  ! 
"  They  say  his  sister's  in  the  dumps  1 
*'  But  my  good  friend,  pray,  what  are  truinps  ? 

•  Kith  or  kin. 

Mark  with  what  meed  vUe  vices  are  rewarded— 
Through  envy  I  must  lose  both  kith  and  kin. 

Mirror  fur  Magist.  p.  291. 
In  Camden's  Remains  I  find  kiJJ^e — probahly  a  corruption  of 
kith.     Forsaking   father  and  mother,  kiffk  and  kinne,  p.  214. 
[Edit.  1623.1 
f  The  head  of  a  family  or  an  army,  including  the  whole. 
X  This,  if  supposed  to  allude  to  the  scriptural  **  spreading  like 
a  green  hay  tree^**  may  imply  something  more.     Of  the  gambler 
It  may  be  said,  he  was  spreading — he  was  flourlshWig** — but  lo  !  he 
was  gone  \    I  sought  him,  and  his  place  could  no  where  be  fotiud." 
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"  Oh  !  I  was  speaking  of  his  sister — ** 
'^  I  wish  that  tongue  of  yours  a  blister — 
*'  Vm  told,  his  wife  is  sore  and  bick  !  *' 
"  Sir  !  can  we  help  it  ? — the  odd  trick  ! 
'*  I  care  not  who  may  bounce  or  blubber  5 
**  Certain  it  is — we  win  the  rubber  !  *' 

To  dignify  the  important  boards 
Mute  for  a  moment  sat  my  Lord. 
*'  No  doubt  the  man  had  my  regards  :'* 
(As  slowly  he  dealt  out  the:  cards—) 
*^  Though  rumour  telld  a  different  story« 
**  He  was  a  most  determin*d  Tory. 
**  Flattered  and  menaced,  pommeti'd,  pincht, 
"  By  friends  and  foes — he  never  fiinch*d  ! 
'*  Would  that-— but  now  'tis  all  the  same  !  " 
*<  My  Lord  (quoth  Cecil)  mind  the  game.** 
**  Spite  of  th^  O'Connells  or  O'Connors 
J  bless  my  stars — we  're  four  by  honours.'* 

Check  a  in  their  voluble  career 
The  Fope-Joan  prattlers — Dick  look*d  queer, 
Nell  titter'd — Jane — she  shed — a  tear  !  * 
One  only,  who  was  seldom  quiet. 
Whose  tongue  from  morn  to  night  ran  riot*, 
(That  little  member, — ^which — ^so  fell — 
So  foul — is  set  on  fire  of  hell) 
One  only  ( it  seems)  almost  throttled 
By  syllables  too  closely  bottled. 
And  with  the  feeling  of  a  spasm. 
From  jabbering  to  supply  the  chasm, 
Where  her  throat  rued  the  hysteric  globe—* 
(While  whizz'd  and  rattle^i,  lobe  on  lobe> 
With  respiration  hard  her  lungs) 
Thus  to  the  very  tongue  of  tongues 
(Oh  !  school  her  in  the  school  of  Molly ! )  f 

*  I  kneir  a  lady  at  Exeter,  who  under  the  infloence  of  animal 
magnetism,  cried  out :  '^O  1  shall  shed — I  shall  shed  !  *' — ^This 
is  a  provincial  wo'd — it  does  not  mevk. to  shed  tears. 

t  I  allude  to  the  tale  of  *<  Molly  the  Scold,"  to  whom  was 
prescribed  a  cup  of  cold  water,  which,  when  she  found  her  choler 
rising,  she  was  to  sip  till  she  had  sipped  it  all  up. 
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Gave  utterance  and  let  off  a  volley  ; 
'*  Lor !  how  did  1  enjoy  the  joke  ; 
*'  (My  sins,  you  know,  1  never  cloak) 

When  whirrd  about  and  tottering,  plump 

1  well  nigh  flung  him  on  his  rump. 

Where  he  was  kicking  the  flag-stones— 
*'  No  wonder,  had  1  crack*d  his  bones ! 
<' Aye  !  flung  him  !  Lor !  'twas  such  a  sputter ! 

Almost  downright  into  the  gutter ! 

They  tell  me  1  delight  in  jostling— 

Especially  in  parson-hustling  ! 
*'  *Twas  not,  indeed,  with  much  decorum, 
"  1  elbow'd  one  of  the  high  quorum, 
'Mu  whom,  right  worshipful,  my  trust  is— 
"  In  front  of  his  own  court  of  justice  ! 
**  So  that  1  fear'd  a  mittimus  ; 
"  Or  that  dread  thing  (so  vast  a  fuss 
'*  Is  made  about  it) — the  treadmill— 
''  Perhaps — the  stocks,  or  what  you  will ! 
'<  Well !  let  the  parson  rest,  dear  Dick ! 
"  The  pavement  he  no  more  can  kick ! " 
— '^  Stop,  stop^-nor  heedless  thus  go  on  ! 
^*  For  shame — where  are  we  ?  Where  is  Joan  ?  " 

At  All-fours^ — a  reforming  rascal, 
(Who  studied  Hoyle,  though  hot  from  Pascal) 
As  Alice  sni%'eird,  frown'd  or  smirk*d. 
His  cards  incontinently  jerk*d ; 
And  his  dear  person  knock'd  about. 
And  muttering,  made  a  mighfy  rout. 
''  The  dowager  appears  to  slight  us, 
*'  And  I— a  martyr  to  St.  Vitus—" 
'*  Pray  have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  cried  Alice, 
(I  fear  *twas  with  a  spice  of  malice) 
"  This  morning — never  to  come  back 
«'  Off  went  the  justice  !  "  •*  High,  low.  Jack !  "^ 

«  *  ^  *  4^ 

He  o*er  a  chess-board  bent 
Where  two  virginitiet  intent 
On  pawns,  nor  less  on  rooks,  yet  listened  : 
Their  eyes  with  indignation  glisten'd! 
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Their  nerves  were  shock'd — their  spirits  ruffled. 
The  cards  were  so  distinctly  shufQed ; 
Afar  ofif.  In  their  genial  nook, 
They  started  *  from  the  devil's  book- 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind ; 
One>  neither  bitting  nor  reclin*d. 
The  other  clad  in  garb  subfusc, 
StifiP  as  her  steel  or  whalebone  busk, 
In  tracts  and  trash  the  arch-arbi tress, 
Quaint  in  the  corner,  snug  at  chess. 
Cried  Edith—'*  That  old  drivelling  fool, 
He  wrute  against  the  Sunday  school, 
If  not  against  the  Bell,  Tm  sure — 
Who  could  such  petulance  endure  ? 
Then  railed  at  Methodism,  God  wot ! 
And  penn*d  a  song  against  a  sot.** 
•<0h  ! — I  have  lost  the  game !  '*  scream *d  Kate, 
"Sad  inierniption — No — checkmate  V* 
Thus  if  thty  simper,  scofif,  or  smile> 
They  give  free  current  to  their  bile. 
Till  all,  to  close  the  clack  confusion, 
**  Come  to  this  sorrowful  conclusions- 
Yet  "  sorrowful  ** — without  a  sigh  ! 
Curl'd  was  the  lip  with  irony  3 
And  frolic  lit  the  twinkling  eye. — 
By  learning  and  her  sons  forsaken^ 
They  saw,  as  my  poor  frame  was  shaken, 
Of  disappointment  many  a  token, 
Announcing  that  I  died  heart-broken  ! — 
In  prose  or  in  poetic  fiction. 
Have  I  complain*d  of  dereliction  ? 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  any  apology  for  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  cards.  But  I  denounce  not  cards  altogether  :  far 
from  it.  Much  less  do  1  dhject  to  music,  vocal  or  instrumental — 
though  neither  psalms  nor  hymns.  There  are  one  or  two  (iny 
opinion  of  whose  good  sense  would  have  precluded  the  suspicion 
of  such  Puritanism)  who  object  to  a  simple,  innocent  song — as 
profane.  Heaven  help  them  ! 
VOL.  III.  N 
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What  human  nature  was,  I  ween. 
Full  well  I  knew,  nor  nourish*d  spleen. 
I  knew  (still  cheerful  and  lighthearted) 
The  weak  are  by  the  world  deserted  : 
I  knew  that  some,  however  civil. 
Devoutly  wish'd  me  to  the  devil. 
Shy  from  my  glance  if  Dennis  stole, 
I  pitied  him  with  all  my  soul  : 
His  mean  evasions  to  detect 
I  stoop*d  not,  but  walk'd  more  erect ! 
Believe,  or  not  believe  my  words, 
1  ne'er  had  much  concern  with  Lords. 
In  youth,  in  age,  with  all  my  strength, 
]  *ve  ever  kept  them  at  arm's  length. 
Yet,  while  reformers  wreak  their  wrath  on 
The  high  possessor  oFTregothnan, 
Yet  in  Boscawen  1  hail  the  merit 
Of  ancient  worth  and  patriot  spirit ; 
And  joy  to  hear  each  Cornish  anvil 
Ring  for  a  statue  to  Dunstanville  I 
Ne'er  did  I  hint  I  could  not  brook 
The  strange  indifference  to  Tooke, 
To  whom  we  owe  in  quarto — folio — 
Of  taste  and  science  such  an  olio ! 
I  ne'er  pronounc'd  in  phrase  judicial 
Benhaddads  knowledge  superficial — 
***** 

And  tho*,  when  of  their  lawless  imps 
(Wild  ass*s  colts)  I  caught  a  glimpse. 
And  saw  of  discipline  the  abuse — 
All  Bedlam  seeming  to  break  loose  j 
I  to  the  sex  (and  oft  Tve  said  it) 
Conceded  not  a  grain  of  credit. 
Yet  seldom  have  I  sent  the  ladies. 
With  their  brats,  "  howling  down  to  Hades !  " 
***** 

Vain  human  kind  !     How  few  have  friends  ! 
Who  acts,  but  for  his  private  ends  ? 
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Look  to  the  living  manners — look  ; 

Search  in  your  study  every  book 

Where  wisdom  speaks,  from  shelf  to  shelf — 

Your  best  deeds  centre  in  yourself  : 

The  social  passion  Fancy  paints 

Alike  in  sinners  and  in  saints. 

Whilst  in  the  moralist's  account 

ConceaVd  from  sight,  but  paramount, 

Their  motives  we,  alas !  resolve. 

Into  that  abject  thing  self-love, 

Which  o*er  the  bosom  gently  stealing 

Too  oft  absorbs  all  other  feeling, 

Confess*d  by  few,  but  mourn *d  by  many. 

In  rebus  qiuintum  est  inane  ! 

And  1  have  proved,  in  prose  and  metre^ 

This  truth — Hoc  sola  mors  fatetur. 


{ 


ATA. 

Vol.     I.  p.  106,1TJT71^  for  Rev,  Edward  Collins,  Edward 

Collins,  Esq* 
Vol.  II.  p.  4, 1.  8.  read  identified. 

pp.  40,  41,  42,  *'  T^ere  mayt**  &c.  meant  for  a  note. 

p.  136,  from  **  I  had  forgotten  ^^  to  Italian  noble* 

men^*  misplaced.    It  should  have  been  printed  at 

p.  135,  in  continuation  of  the  note. 

p.  138,  *'  Davies  Gilbert  and  gentry ,**  was  meant  for 

a  note. 

Vol.  III.  p.  76,  note,  for  pale  Sirius,  read  *'  red  Sirius,'*  and 

tor  pale  Astarte,  read  *'  dire  Astarte.'* 

It  was  either  mine  or  my  supervisor's  fault  (for  my  Printer 
was  my  critical  supervisor)  that  several  passages,  which  were 
intended  for  Notes  written  at  the  present  moment,  were 
exalted  into  the  text.  Hence  anachronisms  the  most  per-* 
plexing. 
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